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THE Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed two years 
since to inquire into the Sweating System, has at last brought its 
labours to a close. The inquiry has been exhaustive. Under the 
=~ chairmanship of Lord Dunraven, it has been extended from the East 
nop eDd of London, to which it was originally restricted, to the principal 
aj provincial towns; it has embraced, besides the great clothing indus- 
lime tries, the nail and chain, cutlery, gunlocks, saddlery and furniture 
aude’ trades—in fact, the manufacture of almost every article of personal 

use turned out in wholesale quantities. 
At the end of last Session the evidence was complete, and the 
Court adjourned. For the last nine months the public have 
anxiously awaited the verdict. Vague rumours of dissension, fol- 
lowed by inspired paragraphs in the London and provincial papers, 
telling of the wrongs of Lord Dunraven, and lastly the dramatic 
scene in the House of Lords, have roused personal curiosity as 
well as public interest as to the outcome of the inquiry. We were 
led to believe, on the highest authority, that the Report of the 
Select Committee (bereft of the chairman), always supposing that 
such a living thing as a Report should break the shell of chalky 
indifference and all-round obstruction of a compact body of Whig 
Peers, would be a lame and colourless creature. It is with a sense of 
deep relief that those who ardently desire reform see before them a 
concise document containing sound statement and helpful suggestion. 
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If the ‘ conclusions’ drawn up by Lord Derby and his colleagues are 
worded in self-possessed and somewhat thin language, if their pro- 
posals show signs of extreme deliberation, and of caution disguised 
as vague and indeterminate expression, surely it lies with us to 
fill in their meaning, and carry forward their recommendations ; rest- 
ing thankful that each assertion made, and each step taken, proves 
firm and in the right direction. It is with this object and in this 
spirit that I venture to analyse the Report, together with the 
evidence upon which it is based, and to define and elaborate the 
plan of campaign. 

At the outset the Committee are met with the difficulties of 
definition. 

We have endeavoured, without much success, to extract from the principal wit- 
nesses a clear idea of what they understand by the term sweating. The replies re- 
ceived were neither clear nor consistent. It was urged by some that sweating is an 


abuse of the sub-contract system; .. . others, on the contrary, have maintained 
that sub-contracting is by no means a necessary element of sweating. 


This latter opinion is apparently shared by the authors of the 
Report, as they remark later on, in discussing the causes of the evil 
known by the name of sweating, that the ‘ middleman is found to be 
absent where they abound.’ It is noteworthy, moreover, that the 
popular and picturesque name—the sweating system (a term which 
has served well or ill to describe the scope of the inquiry)—is con- 


spicuous by its absence from the terse propositions drawn up as the 
conclusions of the Select Committee. They speak of sweating, but 
they drop the additional word system, and by this significant omis- 
sion they tacitly deny that these evils are co-extensive with, or 
peculiar to, any one form of industrial organisation. But although 
they are unable to agree on a scientific definition of the whole sub- 
ject matter before them, they are absolutely clear as to the nature of 

the evils they have been called upon to examine and to remedy. 
These are stated to be: (1) an unduly low rate of wages; (2) exces- 
sive hours of labour; (3) the insanitary state of the houses in which 

the work is carried on. By the use of the word ‘ unduly’ their 
Lordships would seem to imply that these evils are relative to a bad 
state of things; a fringe of destitution surrounding a mass of strug- 
gling poverty ; a zone of disease encircling an already unhealthy area. 
To this practical definition of sweating they add the significant 
remark: ‘These evils can hardly be exaggerated.’ The case for a 
vigorous effort at reform is therefore complete. 

If we pass from the definition of the so-called sweating system. 
to the causes of the evils of sweating, we note that the Committee 
again reject the common view. The great majority of workers 
examined before the Committee attributed their sufferings to four 
distinct causes : to the presence of middlemen, machinery, and sub- 
division of labour on the one hand, and to foreign immigration on 
the other. The Select Committee have taken the courageous but 
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unpopular course of denying the truth of the first opinion, while 
giving a strictly qualified assent to the latter. But as they have 
dismissed the four questions somewhat curtly, it will be needful, in 
face of this deep-rooted popular conviction, to give each point an inde- 
pendent examination. For if we cannot agree as to the seat of the 
disease, we are unlikely to advise and carry out the same treatment. 
Now it is obvious that, if we wish to determine, once for all, 
whether the presence of middlemen, machinery, and subdivision of 
labour are at once the cause and the essence of the evils of sweating, 
we must take a wider survey of industrial facts than that afforded us 
by the four volumes of evidence published by the Committee. We 
must use the comparative method; we must lay side by side with 
the organisation of production in the sweated trades the organisa- 
tion of production in those industries admittedly free from the evils 
of sweating. In short, to discover what constitutes disease, we must 
compare the diseased body with the relatively healthy organism. 
First as to the presence of middlemen or sub-contractors. In 
the staple manufactures of the kingdom—in the cotton, woollen, and 
manufactured metal trades—we find, as a general fact, three profit- 
making capitalist middlemen between the manual worker and the 
consumer: (1) the master of the factory or workshop; (2) the 
wholesale trader, supplying foreign agents and English shopkeepers ; 
(3) the large or small retailer in direct contact with the consumer. 
At the present time this may be considered the typical organisation 
of English industry. It admits, of course, of varieties; in some 
branches of these industries, various grades of brokers and ware- 
housemen intercept intermediate profits; in other cases, the manu- 
facturer sells direct to the shopkeeper; while we find instances in 
which the wholesale trader is himself a retailer. But, taken asa 
whole, we see throughout manufacturing industry, outside the so- 
called sweating system, two general facts: the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the manufacturer on the one hand, and the trader on 
the other, are kept clear and distinct ; and, secondly, the profits of 
distribution are usually divided between two classes of dealers—the 
wholesale trader and the retail tradesman. The first of these facts 
is the more universal and significant. 
t us next examine the organisation of the sweated industries. 
In the coat trade at the East End, the so-called sweating system 
consists of a host of small masters and female home-workers competing 
for work at the counters of wholesale firms; at the West End, this 
wholesale trader disappears, and is replaced by the retail tradesman 
in direct contact with the customer. It is true that, in the earlier 
stages of the inquiry, vague statements were made as to the exist- 
ence of a series of middlemen between wholesale and retail traders 
and the small masters and home-workers. No attempt, however, 
was made to prove the truth of this statement; and in all the 
3L2 
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dnstances of sweating actually brought before the Committee, the 
work was taken out direct by small masters or out-workers from the 
wholesale or retail traders. In the manufacture of trousers and 
vests, the small master, at work in his own shop, is exchanged for 
the distributing sweater, employing women in their own homes. 
This individual, however, seems to be disappearing before the steady 
pressure of the wholesale and retail firms eager to absorb the whole 
profit of labour. In the Glasgow clothing trade the representative 
-of the workers states that the ‘real sweater is the man who takes 
work from the retail shop and does it at his own home ;’ from Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool we have much the same tale. 
if we sum up, therefore, the general facts of the clothing trade, we 
find the three profit-making middlemen, typical of English industry 
—the manufacturer, the wholesale trader, and retail tradesman—are 
not multiplied in the manufacture of slop clothing, but, on the 
contrary, are, in many instances, reduced to one or two hybrid 
figures—the small master who works as hard as, if not harder than, 
those he employs (and may be therefore considered, in many instances, 
as a manual worker), and the wholesale or retail tradesman, manufac- 
during to some extent on his own premises, and giving work out, not 
only to large and small masters, but direct into the homes of the 
people. 

In the furniture and cabinet trades this concentration of the 
various profit-makers of English industry in one person is still more 
apparent. The whele indictment brought against a well-known West 
End upholsterer (who is accused of bringing down the wages of in- 
-door hands by the competition of out-workers) on the counts of low 
wages, discounts on cheques, high-handed and insolent foremen, is a 
-striking illustration of this fact. And if we descend to the lower 
sections of the furniture trade, in which the evils of sweating were 
proved to exist, we may watch the poverty-stricken maker of tables 
and chairs hawking his wares along Curtain Road, selling direct to 
the export merchant or to the retail tradesman—or, perchance, to 
the private customer. In the manufacture of cheap boots in the 
Metropolis, of cheap cutlery at Sheffield, of indifferent nails at Hales- 
owen, we meet with this same sorrowful figure—the small master or 
out-worker buying his material on credit, and selling his product to 
meet the necessities of the hour; in all instances underselling his 
competitors great and small.' Respectable employers, interested in 
a high standard of production, trade unionists, keen for a high stan- 
dard of wage, agree in attributing to this pitiful personage the worst 
-evils of the sweating system. Here, not only do we fail to discover 
the existence of sub-contract, but the element of contract disappears, 

1 See evidence of Parnell and Jeliffe, cabinet trade, 2864-66, 2918, 3225; of 


Salloman, 11,337, 11,345, 11,366, 11,381; of Lovejo, 12,299, in boot trade; of Hingley 
22,514, 22,615, chain trade; and of Uttley, 24,717-36, in tool and cutlery trade. 
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and the elaborate organisation of modern industry is replaced by @ 
near approach to that primitive higgling of the market between pro- 
ducer and consumer to that: primeval trial of struggle and endurance, 
in which the weakest and most necessitous invariably suffers. 

I do not wish the reader to imagine that I deny the existence of 
the sweater in the sweated industries. But I deny that the sweater 
is necessarily or usually a sub-contractor or employing middleman. 

he sweater is, in fact, the whole nation.) The mass of struggling 
men and women whose sufferings have Deen laid bare by the inquiry 
are oppressed and defrauded in every relation of life: by the man 
who sells or gives out the material on which they labour; by the 
shopkeeper who sells them provisions on credit, or forces them under 
the truck system; by the landlord who exacts, in return for the four 
walls of a bedroom, or for the unpaved and undrained back yard, the 
double rent of workshop and dwelling; and, lastly, by every man, 
woman, and child who consumes the product of their labour. Inthe 
front rank of this, the most numerous class of sweaters, we find the 
oppressed workers of other trades. Hence, it is not the presence nor: 
the absence of the sub-contractor which causes the evils of sweating. 
Traders of all grades, who call themselves manufacturers—warehouse- 
men, shippers, factors, sub-purchasers, retailers who trade as whole-- 
sale firms, sub-contractors, distributing contractors, small masters, 
out-workers and home-workers claiming to be journeymen—this 
whole army of nondescript and masked characters spring up and dis- 
appear in the sweated industries, as they serve or are worthless to 
the spirit of unrestrained competition. In short, to use the words. 
of the Report, ‘ the middleman, where he exists, is not the hand of 
the oppressor, but the instrument of oppression: ’ this amphibious. 
being, styled ‘the middleman,’ is the effect,and not the cause, of 
industrial disorder. Like the noxious fungus that breeds in dark 
places, he lives or dies on already decaying and disorganised matter. 

But, in the midst of this medley of methods and confusion of 
persons, one feature stands out clear and distinct, as persistently 
characteristic of all sweated industries—the absence of the responsible 
employer. The mill-owner, coal-owner, or large iron-master, is 
forced to assume, to some slight extent, the guardianship of the 
workers. He is compelled by the State to provide healthy accom- 
modation, to regulate the hours of labour of women and young per- 
sons, to see to the education of children, to guard against and insure 
all workers against accident. Trades unions, arising from the 
massing of men under the factery system, insist on a recognised 
rate of wages. Public opinion, whether social or political, observes. 
the actions of a responsible employer in the open light of day. 
Willingly or unwillingly, he must interpose his brains and his capita} 
between groups of workers on the one hand, and the great mass of 
conscienceless consumers on the other. These are the services 
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exacted from him by the community in return for the profits he 
makes. He is, in fact, the first link between the private individual 
intent on his own gain, and the ideal official of the Socialist State 
administering property in trust for the people. It is the absence of 
this typical figure of nineteenth century industry which is at once a 
distinguishing feature and a main cause of those grosser forms of 
fraud and oppression known as the sweating system. _ 
Machinery and subdivision of labour are accused of being, together 
with the sub-contractor, joint forerunners of evil. On this point the 
Report somewhat laconically remarks: ‘The answer to this charge 
seems to be that, in some of the largest clothing and other factories 
in which labour is admitted to be carried on under the most favour- 
able conditions for the workers, machinery and subdivision of labour 
to the greatest possible extent are found in every department of the 
factory, from the highest to the lowest.’ And whatever may be the 
historical justification for the popular faith, no intelligent person, 
who will take the trouble to compare the methods of production and 
the conditions of employment in the sweater’s den or worker’s home 
at the East End with those obtaining in the largest, best appointed, 
and most successful clothing factories at Leeds, boot factories at 
Leicester, furniture factories near Glasgow, can seriously maintain 
that the use of machinery and subdivision of labour are in any sense 
characteristic of the cheap production and unhealthy conditions of 
the so-called sweating system. The coat that fits to perfection, the 
boot that keeps its shape in spite of the roughest wear, the cabinet 
perfect alike in design and finish, are still made by the individual 
worker—by the handicraftsman using tools and not machinery. The 
use of these articles is the luxury of the rich, as their construction 
is the monopoly of the artistic journeyman. But leaving on one side 
the artist mechanic, with his aristocratic customers, we may assert 
as an economic truism that machinery and subdivision of labour are 
characteristic of the factory system with its responsible employer, 
fixed wages, regulated hours, and serviceable product ; that they are 
seen in a less perfect form in the medium class of sweated industries 
such as the East End coat trade, and that they are conspicuously ab- 
sent in those trades, or in those sections of trades, in which the evils 
of sweating assume the most virulent type—in the manufacture of 
chains and nails, and in the ‘finishing’ of the cheapest class of 
men’s clothing and of boots and slippers. 

But, from the point of view of remedial proposals, the origin of 
this deep-rooted popular fallacy—that sweating is caused by the 
introduction of profit-making middlemen, machinery, and sub- 
division of labour—is both interesting and instructive. It arises, I 
venture to think, from a one-sided observation of the growth of 
certain manufactures, from retail trades carried on by individual 
workers for the benefit of individual customers, into wholesale in- 
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dustries, undertaken by whole classes of producers and supplying 
home and foreign markets. This ‘industrial revolution’ swept over 
the staple trades of the kingdom at the end of last and the beginning 
of this century. Machinery and subdivision of labour acted as cause 
and effect; profit-making middlemen, between the manual worker 
and the consumer, devoting brains and capital to the organisation of 
labour and the perfection of technical processes, others to the dis- 
tribution of products in the markets of the world, were an inevitable 
accompaniment to the early development of private enterprise. 
In the textile and other industries, the transformation was rapid and 
universal, And, after fifty years of untold misery to the workers, of 
enormous gains to the profit-making capitalists, of vigorous effort 
on the part of large-hearted and far-sighted reformers, it ended in_ 
the present factory system—or the creation by the State of the legal 
responsibility of the employer for the conditions of employment. 
But in the minor manufactures of men and women’s clothing, of 
household furniture, and of other articles of personal use, the change 
has been more tardy and less complete. The hand-loom weaver, 
selling his piece of cloth to a neighbour’s wife or to the travelling 
factor, has become long since an historic figure (but the tailor, boot- 
maker, cabinet-maker, executing the order of the private customer 
or shopkeeper, are still at work in village and town.) Moreover, the 
machinery introduced into these latter trades (of which the sewing 
machine may be taken as a type) can be owned by the worker, and 
is independent of motive power; while subdivision of labour may 
begin with the matrimonial tie and end with the children. Hence 
these mixed and degraded forms of employment known as the 
sweating system. Production, retail or wholesale, is undertaken in 
the homes of the people, by small masters in hidden worshops, or by 
workers in their own dwellings. The profit-making middleman 
appears, but in the character of a wholesale trader, distributing the 
work, or buying the product; in either case relieved, by the home- 
work system, from his duties as a responsible employer—at once 
landlord and wage-payer. The workers, on the other hand, in- 
capacitated for combination by the isolation of their lives, and care- 
fully excluded by special clauses from the protection of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, are delivered over body and soul to the spirit of 
unrestrained competition, arising from the ever-increasing demand 
for cheap articles in the great markets of the world. The peculiar 
evils of sweating cannot, therefore, be attributed to the introduction 
of profit-making middlemen, machinery, subdivision of labour, since 
we owe to these same causes, and to a far higher degree, the advan- 
tages of the factory system. It would be more plausible to affirm 
that these evils originated in the absence of a (responsible) middle- 
man, and in the imperfect introduction of machinery and subdivision 
of labour—that it was, in fact, a good instance of ‘ arrested develop- 
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ment.’ In simple words, it is the oft-told story of new wine in old 
bottles: an attempt to conduct wholesale manufacture in the effete 
and decaying channels of the home-work and small workshop system. 
Let us for one brief moment translate these dry terms, home-work 
and small workshops, into the living words of human life and suffering. 
I take samples, not from the evidence of paid agitators or sensational 
philanthropists, but from the plain statements of unbiased officials. 


A workshop is erected on the area which was formerly the yard of the house. 
The walls are reeking with wet, and to hide that wet a little bit of thin match- 
lining is put up against it. The roof is constructed in such a manner that it leaks 
badly, and always will leak. The flooring, in many instances, is on the earth, 
which is not properly drained as it should be. In many cases the window-sashes 
are rotten, or the sashes of the skylight are rotten. In some cases, for the only out- 
let there is merely a little iron stove, very low, on the surface, with a four-inch 
pipe to carry off the smoke, no properly constructed chimney ; that is in some 
cases,” 

There was a room about 12 or 14 ft. by 10 ft. and 8 ft. high, as near as I could 
judge it by the eye: in this room there was a large bed, the only bed in the room, 
on which the mother of the family was dying of consumption ; although it was 
summer, there was a large fire in the room, before which the husband was at his 
work as a tailor, pressing cloth, and so, of course, filling the air with steam ; besides 
him, there was his son also at work, and playing on the floor were two or three 
small children ; all crowded into a room which would properly contain two or three 
people at the most, with due consideration to health.* 


I could multiply, from the abundant materials of the evidence, or 
from my own personal experience, these graphic accounts of home- 
work, and give examples from each of the sweated industries ; but I 
will content myself with quoting Mr. Burnett’s apt statement of the 
effect of home-work or small workshops in the chain and nail trade 
—equally applicable to all industries in which ‘ sweating’ has been 
proved to exist. 

To people working each in their own little shop from early morning until late 
at night combination is above all things difficult. Each man struggles for himself 
and his family, and thinks nothing of the common good. . . . One man or one woman 
can be played off against another, and the prices of labour are thus subject to the daily 
haggle of workers competing for bread. This is clearly and unmistakably the result 
ofthe small workshop system, which is undoubtedly the root of many if not all the 
evils from which the nailmakers suffer. 


With these facts before them we cannot wonder at the decided 
opinion of the Select Committee ‘ that the sanitary conditions under 
which work is conducted are not only injurious in the highest degree 
to the health of the person employed, but are dangerous to the public ;’ 
nor can we be surprised that they confirm the opinion of the Labour 
correspondent of the Board of Trade that home-workers form the 
great obstacle in the way of combination. (As their Lordships hold | 
that trade combination is the only effectual remedy for the evils of 
long hours and low wages, it is clear that they have arrived at a sound 

? Goodwin, 31,801. 8 Squire, 17,398. 
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conclusion: viz., that the evils of bad sanitation, low wages, and long 
hours are rooted in the home-work or domestic workshop system. 

We now touch on the question of foreign immigration, or, to put 
it more plainly, the competition of Jewish labour. For it is urged that 
the home-work or small workshop system, with its oppressed workers 
and cheap and nasty product, might be left to speedy extinction by 
the competition of large and well-appointed factories if it were not 
for an apparently inexhaustible supply of two distinct classes of 
workers: Jews and semi-dependent women. These workers are said 
to share in common characteristics which disincline and unfit them 
for factory labour, while they admirably adapt them to work under . 
the sweating system. And it is further maintained that, through 
the competition of this cheap labour, English journeymen are dragged 
into the ranks of sweated workers or forced into the army of the un- 
employed. Of these two sources of industrial degradation, Jewish . 
workers, with their uncouth manners and foreign origin, have been 
most in evidence throughout the inquiry. : 

The Select Committee do not deny the truth of the popular view. 
They devote a comparatively long paragraph to describing the low 
standard of life, the absence of skill, and the apparent incapacity for 
trade combination, characteristic of the Jewish immigrants, and the 
effect of these qualities or deficiencies on the English labour market. 
But they point out that the competition of Jewish labour is practically 
limited to the tailoring and boot and shoe trades, and is conspicu- 
ously absent in many of those industries which are honeycombed 
with the evils of sweating. On the other hand, they draw attention 
to the ‘large supply of cheap female labour, occasioned by the fact 
that married women working at unskilled labour in their own 
homes . . . and not wholly supporting themselves, can afford to 
work at what would be starvation wages to an unmarried woman.’ 
In their opinion the ill-effect of Jewish immigration is not a question 
of fact but a question of proportion. The Jews are counted by their 
thousands; the women, dragging in their rear semi-dependent 
husbands and a huge force of unprotected children, may be num- 
bered by hundred thousands. 

Through this double analysis of the Lords’ Report and popular 
opinion as to the causes of the so-called sweating system, I venture 
to think we have discovered and laid bare the roots of the evils known 
as sweating. An unduly low rate of wages, excessive hours of labour, 
and the bad sanitation of work-places have been shown to exist in 
industries distinguished by the following circumstances: (1) By the 
presence of workers with an indefinitely low standard of life, with 
a lack of class loyalty, and usually, but not always, with a want of 
skill; (2) by the absence of an employer responsible to the State 
and to public opinion for the condition of his workers ; and, lastly, 
as the form in which these facts manifest themselves, as the oppor- 


“ 
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tunity for this class of character; (3) by the prevalence of home-work 
or small workshops, hidden or exempted from the inspection of the 
Factory Acts, and free from the regulations of trade unions. 

These three circumstances form a vicious circle, each point of 
which rises out of and runs into the other, while the omission of any 
one point would destroy the whole circle. For it is obvious, if we 
could remove these workers as competitors for employment, the 
evils of sweating would not exist; or, if we could transform every 
wholesale trader into an employer legally responsible for the con- 
ditions of employment, we might smile on home-work or family work- 
shops as an ideal arrangement, and encourage Jews and women to 
join the throng of well-cared-for workers; and, lastly, if we could 
restrict or regulate home-work, we should raise the standard of com- 
fort to the level of the Factory Acts; or, supposing trade competition 
did not allow of this, we should drive the workers under the factory 
system where Jews and women would be forced to work in a regular 
fashion, and to compete on equal terms with English journeymen. 
The question of reform, therefore, resolves itself into a question of 
strategy: Which point in this fortress of iniquity is the easiest to 
assail and overcome ? 

Let us begin at the first point. Is it possible to check at its - 
source the supply of low-class labour? Clearly we cannot check the 
numbers of native workers; the practical question is, therefore, 
narrowed down to a restraint or prohibition of foreign immigration. 

Now, the settlement of this question was expressly excluded from 
the inquiry of the Lords’ Committee. A Select Committee of the 
Commons was appointed at the same time ‘to inquire into the laws 
existing in the United States and elsewhere on the subject of the 
immigration of destitute aliens, and to report whether it is desirable 
to impose any, and if so what, restrictions on such foreign immigra- 
tion.’ And after taking full evidence, both as to the importance of 
foreign immigration as a factor in labour troubles, and with regard 
to political and administrative difficulties in checking it, the Com- 
mittee summed up in the following words: ‘that while your Com- 
mittee see great difficulties in the way of enforcing laws similar to 
those of the United States against the importation of pauper and 
destitute aliens, and while they are not prepared to recommend such 
legislation at present, they contemplate the possibility of such legis- 
lation becoming necessary in the future.’ 

We can hardly dispute this judgment, unless we are prepared 
to consider the Commons’ Report and the evidence upon which it is 
based, a task beyond the scope of this paper. Moreover, as before said, 
even if we were able and willing to check foreign immigration, we 
should still have to deal with the larger half of the question—with 
the apparently inexhaustible supply of women, young persons, and 
children, working for pocket-money, or supplementing the wages of 
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semi-dependent husbands and fathers—with, in fact, the family as a 
unit of labour. 

The second question, the absence of the responsible employer, is 
open to a direct solution. We might create a responsible employer, 
in the form of a State or municipal official, and reorganise the sweated 
industries on a Socialist basis, offering the oppressed workers employ- 
ment in State or municipal workshops. 

This ‘ simple remedy’ for sweating was advocated by one or more | 
witnesses, notably by a gentleman from the Black Country, who laid ‘ 
before the Committee an elaborate plan for the complete reorganisa- 
tion of the chain and nail trades in State-subsidised workshops. But, 
whatever may lie hidden in the future, public opinion is not ripe for 
the Socialist answer to the labour problem. And in face of the re- 
velation made before the Committee, with regard to the execution of 
Government and municipal contracts, Socialists may well confine 
their present efforts to forcing central and local authorities to fulfil 
the duties of responsible employers in those trades in which they are 
actually engaged. To reform the constitution and conduct of these 
bodies, to inspire them with the Socialist spirit—with a due con- 
sciousness of responsibility for.the physical and mental welfare of 
those by whose labour they profit—will be a sufficiently hard task for 
one generation of energetic reformers. 

It is, however, gratifying that in this practical attempt at reform 
Radicals and labour representatives receive the emphatic encourage- 
ment of the Select Committee of the House of Lords. The Committee 
urge on the attention of Parliament ‘ the grave scandal of sweating’ 
in government and municipal contracts; they recommend the adop- 
tion of the factory clause, and the payment of minimum rates of 
wages (to be specified by the Department) by all contractors. This 
is nothing less than an official condemnation of the business maxim 
of buying in the cheapest market when applied to the State or muni- 
cipal employment of labour. To carry out this reform is a needful 
preparation, if not a first step, towards the direct creation by the 
State of employers responsible to the people for the welfare of the 
workers. 

We cannot, therefore, stop at its source the supply of workers 
with a low standard of life. Neither can we, at the present time, 
extend to the whole domain of the sweating system the representa- 
tive government of industry. But by attacking the last point in the 
vicious circle—the prevalence of home-work or domestic workshops 
—by insisting on the responsibility of the landlords and employers, 
who profit by this system of sweating, we can go far towards securing 
to the workers the same level of comfort and well-being as under 
the Factory Acts; or, if (owing to the essential badness of home- 
work) trade competition does not allow of this, we can force the 
majority of workers into factories at the expense of these same land- 
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lords and employers, who have hitherto reaped the gain from this 
depressed and demoralised labour market. 

Now it is satisfactory to note that the Select Committee are per- 
fectly aware that the regulation or restriction of home-work is the 
crucial point—that here at last they are face to face with the practical 
question of remedies. ‘We have been urged to recommend the 
prohibition by legislation of working at home, but we think such a 
measure would be arbitrary and oppressive.’ Verily this is damning 
reform by proposing strong measures! To prohibit a system of 
employment would be without precedent, even if it were practicable ; 
to regulate and restrict, to give fair field and no favour, would be in 
full accotdance with the Factory, Employers’ Liability, and Public 
Health Acts of this century—with the gradual extensions under 
these Acts of legislative regulations to the employment of all classes 
of labour, and to the use of all kinds of property—to the gradual 
creation of responsibility among all classes of employers, and all 
classes of property owners. 

This is, in fact, notwithstanding their protest, the line taken 
by the noble Lords. They simply differ from popular opinion in 
restricting the proposed reform to the one evil of bad sanitation. 
Long hours, with its twin brother, low wages, they refer for 
treatment to trades unions and to co-operative societies. But 
they seem to forget that in an immediately preceding sentence 
they have declared trades unions hors de combat ; home-work forming, 
according to the evidence of all the experts,(whether factory inspec- 
tors, trades unionists, or respectable employers) an insuperable 
barrier to effective combination. Platonic praise might well be ex- 
changed for practical helpfulness. We must give, by legislative 
reform, these same unions a firmer foothold. As for co-operative 
societies, if by ‘co-operative societies’ the Select Committee mean 
productive co-operation, any student of the co-operative movement 
of the last seventy years cannot read the suggestion otherwise than as 
a very grim joke. Productive co-operation demands for its fulfilment 
exactly those qualities which are conspicuously absent among sweated 
workers—loyalty, integrity, commercial experience—besides the 
possession of that little trifle, Capital. Presumably, from the lack of 
those qualities and from the difficulty of raising sufficient capital, 
productive co-operation has failed to extend among our most skilled, 
responsible, and well-to-do artisans; while the simpler forms of com- 
bination—trades unions and joint-stock shopkeeping—have grown 
apace. Self-governing associations of producers may be the goal, 
they are certainly not the starting-point of industrial reform. To 
recommend co-operative societies, therefore, to the victims of ‘ sweat- 
ing’ is somewhat similar to advising a people ignorant of the three 
R’s to start, at their own initiative and from their own resources, 
technical schools and universities of learning. 

I fear it will be impossible to discuss the reforms advocated by 
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the Lords, and realise the possibility of extending their recommen- 
dations to the other evils of sweating, without some reference to the 
Workshop and Factory Act of 1878, and the Public Health Act 
of 1875. 

Broadly speaking, the provisions of the Factory Law may be 
classed under two headings: (1) regulations with regard to the 
hours of labour, education, &c. of the protected classes—women, 
young persons, and children ; (2) and regulations affecting the safety 
and health of all workers, whether male or female, adults or children. 
In these latter regulations—in the sanitary requirements of all work- 
places—the clauses of the Factory Acts are interdependent with the 
clauses of the Public Health Acts, the whole presenting an inextri- 
cable tangle. Now (in spite of cross-reference to other Acts and of 
a perfect medley of special exemptions affecting certain trades) it is 
easy to perceive that, in both classes of regulations, the provisions of 
the Factory Act form a sliding scale of stringency and efficiency; 
ranging from the enforced registration, drastic rules, and centralised 
inspection of textile and other factories,‘ to the elastic requirements 
as to notices of occupation, hours of labour, overcrowding and 
general cleanliness in the domestic workshop; until all attempt at 
regulation is lost in the work-place of husband and wife, or in any 
workshops, however large, ‘to or over which the employer of the 
persons working thereon has [not] the right of access or control.’ 

To illustrate this sliding scale of requirements, take, for example, 
the hours of labour for women and young persons. In textile 
factories the working hours are limited to ten a day, fifty-six and a 
half a week ; in non-textile factories and the workshops of certain 
specified trades to ten and a half hours a day, or sixty hours a week ; 
while in workshops, in which adult women only are employed, or in 
domestic workshops (a place used also for a dwelling, in which the 
members of the same family are at work) the hours may be ex- 
tended from six to nine, or to fifteen hours a day, or eighty-five 
a week, And owing to an unnecessary addition to the definition of 
a workshop quoted above, women and young persons hiring stalls, 
machines, or standing-places in any place (other than a factory), are 
exempt from any regulations under the Factory Act. This latter 
exception tells most seriously in the chain and nail and furniture 
trades.® 

The sliding scale, with regard to sanitation, is more a matter of 
efficiency of inspection and prompt punishment than of decreased 
stringency of the rules. Textile and other factories are under the 
jurisdiction of the factory department. Within one month of starting, 
the occupier is required to register ‘the name of the factory, the 
place where it is situate, . . . the nature of the work, the nature 
and amount of the moving power therein, the name of the firm under 

‘ A Factory is a place in which power is used. 
5 See evidence of Hoare, 22, 921; Parnell, 2864. 
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which the business of the factory is to be carried on.’ The premises 
are open to inspection at all times of day and night. And, finally, 
should any factory or workshop be kept in an overcrowded, insanitary, 
unventilated state, or should the occupier fail to register or comply 
with the other regulations of the Factory Act, the factory inspector 
may bring the case before a court of summary jurisdiction, and the 
magistrate may award penalties for keeping a factory or workshop 
not in conformity with the provisions of the Factory Act. 

Now, if we turn from factories to workshops and domestic work- 
shops, the prompt action of the factory inspector is exchanged for 
the cumbersome procedure and frequently corrupt administration 
of vestries and district boards. Workshops in which adults only are 
employed and domestic workshops are wholly exempt from the 
sanitary provisions of the Factory Law. If a workshop of this class 
be kept in an uncleanly or overcrowded state, it becomes a ‘ nui- 
sance’ under Section 91 of the Public Health Act. An amusing 
description was given to the Committee of the running to and fro 
of a zealous sanitary official between an unhealthy workshop, the 
medical officer of health, the sanitary committee of the local 
authority, and the unregistered and frequently unknown landlord of 
the unhealthy premises. In all, it takes something like two months 
to bring an insanitary and overcrowded workshop under the notice of 
a magistrate. In the meantime the small master or out-worker 
has probably flitted to a more hidden abode. But, even if the 
sanitary inspector is fortunate enough to bring the case well into 
court, penalties can only be exacted from the owner for non-fulfil- 
ment of the magistrate’s order, and not for keeping or letting a 
workshop of defective structure, or allowing it to be in an insanitary 
and overcrowded state. 

This is not all. The sanitary inspector who realises that over- 
crowding and insanitation are more disastrous where men, women, 
-and children work as well as live, the conscientious factory inspector 
who would ascertain whether children and young persons are at 
work in the sweater’s den—these much-exercised and hard-driven 
officials are expected to discover the workplaces they are ordered to 
inspect. ‘There is great difficulty in finding these sweaters’ shops ; 
they spring up in back streets where they work in their own houses,’ 
remarks a factory inspector to the Select Committee. ‘I never 
know where they are. Under the present system it is perfectly 
impossible to follow them,’ reiterates another factory inspector. 
And as a practical outcome of official experience we have the one 
persistent cry: ‘ Register,’ ‘ Register,’ ‘ Register.’ 

There still remains, however, the last straw which breaks the 
back of all inspection of domestic industries. Let us suppose that 
the factory inspector has discovered, through an anonymous letter 
or otherwise, the existence of a family workshop. If it be also a 
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dwelling, he is expressly forbidden by special clause of the Factory 
Act to enter it without a magistrate’s warrant. The obvious absurdity 
of this clause has induced the Select Committee to recommend its 
repeal. 

For the lovers of human wisdom, it is satisfactory to observe 
that this sliding scale of requirements—this bit of perfect mechanism 
for insuring the growth of the so-called sweating system while 
discouraging the extension of the factory system—was not invented 
by the pure ‘cussedness’ of man. It has arisen from the historical 
order in which the sufferings of oppressed workers have been 
brought before the conscience of the people. Regulations of the 
conditions of labour in textile factories began in the early part of 
this century ; non-textile factories and workshops of specified trades 
followed in the forties and fifties; while legislative restriction was 
extended to all manufacture, in a somewhat loose and unsatisfactory 
fashion, by the Workshop Act of 1867. The last pitched battle 
between the forces of Reform and Laissez Faire was fought over the 
consolidation of seventeen previous Workshop and Factory Acts in 
1878. As the upshot of this struggle the fundamental principles of 
the responsibility of all classes of employers, and of State inter- 
ference with the conditions of employment wherever it was deemed 
expedient, were conceded. But the Individualists, reinforced by a 
batch of excellent ladies * (eager for the Rights of Woman to work 
at all hours of day and night with the minimum space and sanitation), 
and led by an eminent statesman and political economist,’ beat off 
the ‘ New Spirit’ from a little bit of outlying territory—the work- 
shops of certain trades in which adults only are employed—and from 
the whole realm of domestic industry. 

How do the Select Committee propose to remove these legislative 
inequalities in the struggle for existence between the so-called 
sweating system and the factory system? They suggest an admirable 
method of registration of workshops by owners ; they solve the intri- 
cate question of the divided jurisdiction of central and _ local 
authorities. With these proposals I shall deal later on. But they 
leave untouched the first obstacle in the way of reform—this sliding 
scale of requirements—except on the side of sanitation. They 
propose that ‘for sanitary purposes all workshops (domestic and 
otherwise) should be treated as factories ;’ in other words, they 
suggest a partial repeal of those mischievous sections of the Factory 
Act exempting certain classes of workshops from the general provisions 
of the factory law. 

But why should we stop here? There is a striking consensus of 
evidence from factory inspectors, trades unionists, and respectable 
employers in favour of a total repeal of these sections: 7.¢. experts 


* See evidence of Miss Sturge and others before the Royal Commission, together 
with the Report on the working of the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1876. 
7 See speeches of Professor Fawcett during passage of Factory Acts, 1878. 
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advocate that the factory standard, with regard to the hours of 
labour, meal-times, holidays of women, young persons, and children 
should be enforced in all workshops; while the ‘ overtime clause’ in 
certain trades should be so amended that 48 days in the year be 
no longer construed 320 days, according to the sweet will of the 
employer. I propose, therefore, the total repeal of all sections of 
the Factory Act which exempt domestic workshops, and workshops 
in which adults only are employed, from the general provisions of the 
factory law. 
~~ The only valid objection to this course is the one I urged before 
the Committee—the danger of driving the trade out of the workshop 
into the home. I am glad to see that the Select Committee have 
partly provided against this danger by recommending to the notice 
of Parliament an important clause in an Australian Act—a clause 
which embodies in a practical form suggestions made to the 
Committee by various witnesses. To complete this reform, and with 
the double object of including within the jurisdiction of the factory 
law all labour engaged in manufacture, and of forcing the wholesale 
trader, factor, or sub-contractor to assume the duties of a responsible 
employer, I suggest the following complementary amendments to 
the Factory and Workshop Act. 

Briefly put, the definition of a workshop in the present Factory 
Act runs thus :— 

Any premises, room, or place not being a factory, . . . in which premises, room, 
or place . . . any manual labour is exercised by way of trade or the purposes of 
gain in or incidental to the following purposes or any of them: ® i.e. (a) in or inci- 
dental to the making of any article or part of any article; (6). . . to the altering, 
repairing, or finishing any article; (c) . . . to the adapting for sale of any article, 
and to which or over which premises, room, or place the employer of persons working 
therein has the right of access or control. 


No one who reads this definition can fail to admire the skill of 
the draftsman. With the omission of the words I have placed in 
italics, the definition at once rises to perfection, and covers the 
whole field of manufacturing industry. The practical result of this 
omission would be that a female shirt-hand, or a ‘staller’ in a 
nailer’s or chainmaker’s smithy, would become an ‘ occupier’ within 
the meaning of the Act, and be liable both to inspection and to 
penalties. The hardness or injustice of this result I would obviate 
by inserting in their respective places the following clauses® (the 
former of these being the one referred to by the Select Committee) : 

® Section 98 provides that the exercise of manual labour for purposes of gain shall 
not in itself constitute the dwelling a workshop, provided the labour does not furnish 
the whole or principal means of subsistence. 

* These suggestions do not exhaust the needful reform of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act. Such questions as the specification of cubic space and minimum fines 
apply to the whole Act, and not to that part of it which deals with the small work- 


shop system, to which I have restricted myself. This limitation to the scope of my 
paper applies in a greater degree to the suggested amendments of the Public Health 
Act. 
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Every occupier of a factory or workroom who has work done for the purpose of 
his factory or workroom elsewhere than in such factory or workroom shall keep a 
zecord, and the same shall be kept so as to be a substantially correct record of the 
description and quantity of the work done outside of such factory or workroom, and 
of the name and address of the person by whom the same is done, and in default 
thereof shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds. Such record shall be 
kept for the information of the inspectors, who alone shall be entitled to inspect the 
same, and who may at all reasonable hours examine the same. 

Where an occupier is at work on the material of an employer, all fines to which 
he is liable under this Act shall be recoverable from the employer whose material is 
found within the premises at the time of the inspection. 


I do not pretend that this latter clause would be frequently en- 
forced. But, taken together, thesetwo clauses would be a direct blow 
to the employment by large manufacturers of small and irresponsible 
labour contractors. ‘We give out our work to whoever will take it, 
to the man who will do it best and the cheapest, and we get off with 
the least trouble.’ This is the cynical description of the methods of 
employment in the East End clothing trade given to the Lords 
by the representative of the largest manufacturing firm.!° What 
with the publicity of the law courts, occasional convictions, and 
the difficulty of inspecting the worker’s home, the ‘least trouble’ 
might become troublesome ; and the irksomeness and expense of this 
deliberate system of preying on the necessities of the workers might 
convert even this frank and outspoken witness into a responsible 
employer eager for the welfare of those from whose labour he has 
extracted a magnificent fortune. 

We must now deal with the intricate question of administration. 
For we have seen that the regulation of small workshops under the 
Factory Act (such as it now stands) is brought to nought by the 
divided jurisdiction of the factory inspectors and the local au- 
thorities in certain workshops, and in all domestic workshops. In 
these workplaces the factory inspector’s authority is limited to the 
first class of provisions under the factory law: viz. to the regulation 
of the hours of labour of the protected classes, while all matters 
of sanitation are under the local authority. Now, there is ample 
proof of the gross incompetence and frequent inertness (some would 
say corrupt inertness) of the local authorities in certain districts, 
while the most energetic and well-intentioned sanitary authority is 
seriously hampered by the peculiarities of the Public Health Act, 
with its roundabout procedure and absence of retrospective penalties. 
The first inclination, therefore, of the earnest reformer is to centralise 
—to throw the whole responsibility of the sanitation of all workplaces 
upon the sanitary inspector. But here we are face to face with a serious 
difficulty. An experienced factory inspector insists that ‘the strong 
statements made about the sanitary state of workshops is utterly 
misleading : the confusion arising from the state of the yards in which 

%” Hollington, 9428, 9432. 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 160. 3M 
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they are placed, and the houses near which they are.’ Indeed, the 
whole evidence before the Committee points to the fact that it is the 
approaches to the workplaces—the passages, stairs, back-yards—that 
are most at fault in the matter of sanitary requirements. Hence, to 
centralise inspection, besides necessitating an immense increase in 
the Home Office staff, would simply mean transforming every factory 
inspector into the sanitary inspector of his district, and would prac- 
tically strip or relieve the local authority of all jurisdiction and 
responsibility in a primary matter of public health. This would be 
obviously inconsistent with our wish to develop to the utmost the 
powers and duties of County Councils. A County Council, aspiring 
to the management of farms, docks, and electric lighting, and 
neglecting questions of local sanitation, would be a strange anomaly. 

Now, so far as I understand the somewhat enigmatical wording of 
the Report, the Select Committee offer suggestions of great practical 
value. In paragraph 190 they recommend that ‘all workplaces shall 
be treated as factories are treated under the factory law ;’ in para- 
graph 193 they advise the repeal of that mischievous clause exempt- 
ing domestic workshops from regular inspection at all reasonable 
times of day and night. I take it for granted, therefore, that, in 
their Lordships’ opinion, the factory inspectors should exercise 
exactly the same powers with regard to general cleanliness, space, 
ventilation, in all workplaces, whether these workplaces be textile 
factories or domestic workshops. 

But this does not exhaust their recommendations. If they 
stopped here, their policy would be one of pure centralisation, and 
would be open to all the objections stated above. In paragraph 194 
they ‘consider the establishment of County Councils provides in 
every county a body capable of being trusted with the superintend- 
ence of the inspection by sanitary authorities and of making such 
inspection efficient.’ 

To understand the bearing of this suggestion we must remember 
that under the present Local Government Act, County Councils 
(where they are not at the same time municipalities) have no 
practical control over local sanitary authorities. Hence there is 
little hope of making these independent authorities—too small to 
attract or pay for the services of first-rate men—energetic and 
efficient. Lord Derby and his colleagues suggest that, in the creation 
of district councils or in any further development of local govern- 
ment, we should return to the original idea embodied in Mr. 
Ritchie’s draft Local Government Bill: to the policy of making each 
County Council a small Local Government Board gifted with certain 
legislative functions (such as enacting or approving of by-laws for 
all subordinate districts) and endowed with extensive powers of 
superintendence and control. Now, this recommendation, taken in 
conjunction with those contained in paragraphs 190-194, points to a 
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concurrent jurisdiction of the Factory Department and the County 
Council in all questions of sanitation: in other words, instead of 
factories being outside the authority of the district board or council, 
while workshops are especially exempted from the control of the factory 
department, the County Council shall be made expressly responsible 
for factories, workshops, and their surroundings ; the factory inspector 
retaining his enlarged powers and intervening in case of default on 
the part of a local authority. This would be following the prece- 
dent of the concurrent authority of the School Board and the factory 
inspector in the matter. of compulsory education. 

We shall perceive the wisdom of these far-seeing proposals in 
considering that second obstacle to the administration of the law 
—non-registration of workplaces. Who is to register these hidden 
workshops in the cellars, back-yards, bedrooms—behind, above, 
below the retail shops and dwellings of metropolitan and provin- 
cial slums? The Factory Law answers, the occupier. Now, the 
occupier, with regard to the hours of labour and conditions of 
employment, is always the same person, whether he be the master 
of a factory or the inhabitant of a slum, viz. the person who 
employs his own or others’ labour. But with regard to defective 
structure or bad sanitation of- the workplace, who and what is this 
occupier ? 

In the factories and large workshops of legitimate manufacture, 
he is a responsible capitalist, owning, leasing, or renting the work- 
place and its surroundings. He is, in fact, the ‘owner’ of the 
Sanitary Acts—the person whom a local authority would prosecute 
for a ‘nuisance,’ whether arising from the bad sanitation, over- 
crowding, or deficient accommodation of the interior, or from a foul 
drain in some outer part of his premises. But when we descend 
into the sweated industries, we lose sight of this responsible 
employer, at once landlord and wage-payer, and find ourselves in 
a shifting population of men and women, natives and foreigners, 
occupying garrets, back-yards, cellars by the week ; living in fear of 
the landlord’s broker, at the mercy of a neighbour’s dirt, and ready 
to flit at a moment’s notice. The double duties of the ordinary 
manufacturer are divorced—the wholesale trader becoming the wage- 
payer, the owner of the premises the landlord. In our amendment 
to the Factory Act we have insisted on the responsibility of the 
wholesale trader; in an amendment to the Public Health Act we 
can deal with the landlord. 

In those districts affected by sweating (that is, where occupiers 
are weekly tenants), the provisions of the Public Health Acts are 
practically enforced through the agency of the owners.'' But in this 


1! The ‘ owner,’ under the Sanitary Acts, is the person who receives, or would 
receive, the rack rent of any premises. Hence, if Smith lets a house to Jones, and 
Jones sub-lets the house to weekly tenants, Jones, and not Smith, is the ‘owner’ of 

3M 2 
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laudable endeavour to affix the responsibility to the man who makes 
the profit, and who alone can inspect the condition of his premises, 
and remedy any defective structure, the sanitary officials are 
thwarted by ignorance of his name and address. It is exactly this 
weak spot in the Public Health Acts that the Select Committee desire 
to strengthen by advocating a registration of property by owners. 

25. We are of opinion that greater facilities should be given to factory inspectors 
for inspecting the workplaces within their jurisdiction by registration of owners, 
or by requiring notice to be given the inspectors of the establishment of new 
work-places, and the discontinuance of old. Some means should also be devised for 
enabling sanitary inspectors to discover readily the names and addresses of the 
owners of insanitary workplaces and houses. 


From the wording of this paragraph I imagine that the Select 
Committee recommend that County Councils should be empowered to 
make by-laws as to houses or parts of houses let for industrial pur- 
poses, and that these by-laws should enforce the free registration of 
such premises by the owners.’ I suggest that this responsibility of 
the owner be extended to the use of such premises for such pur- 
poses; the system of weekly rent-collecting forming, to my mind, 
an admirable method of voluntary inspection on behalf of the imme- 
diate landlords. Moreover, the County Councils should be required 
to forward to the Factory Department a complete list of the factories 
and workshops within their district, and the Birmingham system of 
mutual reports should be adopted, the sanitary inspector notifying all 
breaches of the Factory Acts, while the factory inspector would report 
to the sanitary authority non-compliance with the provisions of the 
Public Health Act." 

In the current criticisms of the Lords’ Report, I fail to find any 
adequate appreciation of the ability with which the Committee have 
dealt with the most difficult practical problem arising out of this 
inquiry—I mean with the present divided jurisdiction of the Factory 
Department and the local authorities in the workshops of the sweated 
industries. Lord Derby and his colleagues have suggested an 
administrative reform without which no conceivable amendment of 
the regulations of the Factory Act would be of the slightest avail. 
For to the unsatisfactory settlement of the relative functions of the 
factory inspector and the sanitary inspector in the Workshop Acts 
of 1867-71 and in the Factory and Workshop Act 1878, we may 
attribute the sanitary evils of the sweating system. Now the advice 
given to the Committee by experts was of the most contradictory 
and perplexing nature. Mr. Redgrave, the experienced chief of the 


the premises. The occupier may become, under the terms of his lease, liable to tke 
responsibilities of theowner. This provides for those instances in which the occupier 
of the Sanitary Acts is a man of substance. 

#2 Under Section 76 of the Public Health Act the sanitary authorities are already 
permitted to make by-laws for houses let in lodgings, a permission which is freely 
used in well-managed parishes. 13 See evidence, Knyvett, 27641. 
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Factory Department, observed that logically the factory inspector 
should confine himself to the hours of labour and the safety of 
machinery, while the sanitary authorities should be held responsible 
for questions of pure sanitation ; and he advocated, in any amendment 
of the Factory Act, the transference of all sanitary inspection to 
local authorities. On the other hand, the whole staff of working 
factory inspectors, and the whole body of trade unionists examined 
by the Committee recommended the extension of factory jurisdiction 
to the sanitation of all workshops. The Select Committee have struck 
an admirable compromise. They have given us (it is true, in faint 
outline) a policy which, while it increases the present powers of the 
central government, provides for the gradual absorption, by compe- 
tent local authorities, of all those duties of the factory inspector 
which relate to purely local matters, such as the structure and sani- 
tation of buildings and the registration of property—duties which 
can be far more efficiently performed by officials in constant and 
intimate communication with the inhabitants of the district. Hence 
the reform of the sweating system is no simple matter: it needs a 
delicate adjustment of the Factory Acts, the Public Health Acts, and 
the Local Government Act—the tuning of these three great legislative 
instruments to one common note of strength and harmony. 

I do not know whether, in the foregoing pages, in this attempt to 
lend colour and form to the broad lines of the Lords’ Report, I have 
been fortunate enough to give the reader a clear idea of the origin 
and nature of the evils of sweating, or to lay before him an intelli- 
gible body of reform. In this labyrinth of technical detail I have 
been led by the insinuating logic of facts again and again to the one 
central idea, round which gather scientific description and practical 
suggestion—an idea which has loomed larger and larger with a closer 
and more personal study of the suffering and degradation of the 
workers—an idea which I conceive to be embodied in all the labour 
legislation of this century: the direct responsibility, under a capi- 
talist system of private property, of all employers for the welfare of 
their workers, of all property owners for the use of their property. 
From the denial of this personal service, in return for profits and rent, 
arise the dire evils of sweating—evils described in simple but touching 
words in the Lords’ Report: ‘earnings barely sufficient to sustain 
existence ; hours of labour such as to make the lives of the workers 
periods of almost ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree 3 
sanitary conditions injurious to the health of the persons employed, 
and dangerous to the public.’ It will be through awakening the 
sense of this responsibility, through insisting on the performance of 
this duty, by legislative enactment, by the pressure of public opinion, 
and by all forms of voluntary association, that we can alone root out 
and destroy those hideous social evils known as the Sweating System. 


BEATRICE POTTER. 






































A PENNY POST FOR THE EMPIRE. 


a 


THE fascinating idea of extending the carrying power of a penny 
stamp to the colonies, wherein lie the homes of so many of our kith 
and kin, has received new stimulus from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s decision to reduce the colonial postage charges to a uniform 
rate of 24d. The conditions of the problem have,: however, been 
sensibly, though not fundamentally, modified by .Mr. Goschen’s 
announcement. By that announcement the fulcrum of the agitation, 
in other words, the body of grievances’ connected with the postal 
service to the colonies, has been cut down to about half its former — 
size, anda readjustment of the lever—public opinion—becomesneces- 
sary. It is no longer a question of carrying out the modest proposal 
of ‘Ocean Penny Postage,’ but of instituting an Imperial penny 
service by the quickest routes, on land and sea, including the Calais- 
Brindisi one. The policy of ‘ throwing a sop to Cerberus’ is frequently 
successful. One of the most formidable obstacles encountered in the 
promotion of reforms in this country lies in the lethargic tendency 
which characterises common as distinguished from individual action. 
The multitude feels the justice of its demand for the desired boon, 
and clamours for it. The ruler first shuts his ears, then temporises, 
and finally grants part of what is asked. The Briton’s instinct tells 
him that a just claim for reform is sure to be fully satisfied sooner 
or later, and presently the novelty of the matter has worn off, while 
the stinging of the injustice has abated. Even at first no man 
ventures on a display of much personal feeling regarding a hardship 
in which he has 40,000,000 fellow-sufferers. The citizens know their 
power, but, though they will not allow their will to be disputed, they 
will submit to have it baffled indirectly for an indefinite period. And 
thus the obstructor, the bigot, and the lover of grandfatherly ways 
generally, win temporary advantage, and the progress of reform is 
delayed. 

Now I would earnestly exhort those who wish to secure for the 
Empire all the blessings of cheap postal communication, to disregard 
the allurement of the new rate, and to insist on the full measure of 
our rights inthis matter. We must not suffer ourselves to be duped 
and defeated, like Atalanta, who stayed to pick up the golden apples 
flung at her feet by a less fleet but more wily competitor. We must 
all rejoice at the concession obtained from the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, a concession which will largely and at once increase our 
colonial trade, and add much happiness to the lives of our poor. But 
we should regard it as a stepping-stone, not as a boundary mark, as an 
encouraging earnest of what is yet to come, not as the final sum of 
what science, wealth, and British energy can accomplish in the trans- 
mission of mails. The movement for the Imperial penny rate was 
begun in the English parliamentary arena by me only four years 
ago, in March, 1886. It encountered bitter opposition from the 
official element, and yet, by 1888, the Postmaster-General was 
brought to concede a fourpenny rate by the ocean route to Australia. 
The promoters of the agitation did not denounce this idle, mocking 
response to the popular cry for cheap postage. On the contrary, we 
praised the Government for its first timid step in the path of reform, 
and invited it to proceed. It has now made a giant stride in the 
same direction; let us hope that it will soon accomplish the final 
stage of the journey. 

We have now obtained the 23d. rate, which the Frenchman, the 
German, and the Russian have enjoyed for several years past. Before 
long our Continental rivals, whe are fully alive to the immense ad- 
vantage secured by the nation which adopts the cheapest means of 
communication with British markets, will doubtless treat themselves 
to a penny rate, and our Government will again grudgingly and 
ungraciously follow their example. Iam glad that the connection 
between trade and postal rates, which I have for years endeavoured, 
in speech and writing, in Parliament, on the platform, and through 
the Press, to hammer into the ministerial cranium, is at length offi- 
cially perceived and formally recognised. 

The Postmaster-General, in the course of a recent speech, betrayed 
acurious confusion of ideas in dealing with this subject, to which it 
will be useful to call attention, as it illustrates a point that must pre- 
sently be dealt with. Mr. Raikes, as is well known, has during the 
three and a half years’ term of office strenuously opposed my pro- 
posals for the reduction of foreign and colonial postal rates, and in 
fact, every one of the twelve reforms in postal matters carried by me. 
‘On eight different occasions he maintained, in reply to inquiries, 
that a reduction in the rate to India was out of the question. Having 
been taxed by the press with this futile opposition, he defends him- 
self, in the Bradford speech, by declaring that he has, during the 
34 years, been in favour of a reduced rate, but that it was his duty 
to argue against it and oppose it, ‘so long as the Government had not 
arrived at a positive conclusion on the matter.’ And he reconciled 
his conscience to this curious sample of ministerial ethics, it seems, 
by the argument that ‘it costs the country sixpence to send a letter 
to Australia, or fivepence to send one to India,’ and that there was 
“injustice’ in making the ‘ ordinary taxpayer’ defray half the cost 
of carrying a letter to the colonies for the benefit of the letter-writer. 
He points out, however, that ‘the public’ has a paramount right to 
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have its trade and connection with the colonies protected against our 
foreign rivals, and therefore, he says, the reduction has been granted. 
Butthe publicis the ‘ ordinary taxpayer.’ His contention is, therefore, 
that the public has both a right to be taxed, and a right to be 
exempted from taxation, which is absurd. 

This remarkable reasoning of the chief of the postal department 
is based on the fallacy that the writers of letters to the colonies 
ought, as a matter of strict justice, to be charged with the payment 
of all the sums set down as expenditure on the colonial postal. 
service. Now here is the key to this vexed question, how to reduce 
the colonial rate to one penny, without imposing unfair, or as Mr. 
Raikes calls it, unjust taxation on anybody. 

Among the sums charged as expenditure against the foreign and 
colonial mail-service, are the subsidies paid to the owners of the 
steamships that carry the mails, as a consideration for the regular run- 
ning of such steamships. These subsidies amount to some 640,000/. 
per annum, and itis chiefly to help to meet this huge sum that 
merchants, or emigrants’ relatives in this country, have to pay postage 
amounting to six times the sum for which their letters might be 
carried. My contention is, that by far the larger portion of the 
total of 640,0001. owght ‘justly’ to be charged against the ‘ ordinary 
taxpayer, and not against the writers of letters to the colonies. I 
cannot too strongly insist upon this principle, which I will now explain 
and justify. 

This question of subsidies has long been the stumbling-block in 
the way of postal reformers, and it has long furnished a convenient 
bogey, or illuminated turnip, wherewith the official juggler may. 
terrify the ‘ ordinary tax-payer.’ Thus, so late as the 8th of May, 
1890, the Postmaster-General said : 


The loss to the Imperial revenue by reducing the postage on letters to India and’ 
the Colonies to 1d., instead of 24d., as proposed, is estimated at 180,000/. a year; 
and that loss, I may add, would be in addition to the loss which is at present sus- 
tained by the expenditure on ocean mail services being already very largely in 
excess of the postage rates charged to the public. 


The simple hearer would, of course, gather from this statement 
that a large expenditure is incurred by the State on behalf of the 
letter-writers, which is only partially recouped by the postage which 
they pay; the real truth being, that the writers pay five or six times 
over the normal cost of conveying their letters, and that the greater 
part of the expenditure is incurred (as we shall presently see) for State 
purposes, utterly unconnected with letter-writing. I first met with 
these terrible subsidies when I proposed in the House of Commons,. 
about four years ago, the following resolution : 


That in the opinion of this House the time has arrived for the Government of 
this country to open negotiations with other Governments with a view to the 
establishment of a universal international penny-postage system. 
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Many of us are unwilling to confine the benefits of cheap postage 
to a third, or less, of the human race, and at the close of the in- 
teresting debate that followed, no less than 142 members (including 
pairs) showed themselves to be of this opinion. Well, as might 
have been expected, the Government opposed the motion. The 
official mule viciously resents, with tooth and hoof, any attempt to 
readjust his harness, and we have to be firm with him, remembering 
that he is, after all, our mule, and not our master. The chief 
argument advanced by the Government was, that there was already 
a loss of 1,000/. a day on the foreign and colonial postal service, due 
to the fact that the returns from foreign and colonial postage were 
insufficient to cover the 640,000/. annually paid for subsidies to the 
mail lines. 

Now it would be just as fair to raise the 640,000/. by imposing 
heavier rates on Irish correspondence, and more fair to raise it on 
the whole body of correspondence, inland and foreign. The sub- 
sidies in question (as already pointed out) serve a twofold purpose ; 
they secure a fleet of the largest and most rapid steamers, available 
at a moment’s notice as cruisers and transports, in the event of war,, 
and they encourage the colonial and foreign trade by which we live,. 
by ensuring frequent and regular sea communication with the 
outer world. Up to 1860 the subsidies contributed for the various 
packet services were properly charged to the Admiralty. The keep- 
ing up of a reserve fleet, and the encouragement of trade, were 
matters of State, and were provided for by the State, in other words, 
by the ‘ordinary tax-payer.’ Subsequently, however, on the 
pretence that the mails were carried by these steamers—an in- 
significant amount of space in each vessel being required for this 
purpose—the whole burden of the subsidies was laid on the Post 
Office, although the following protest was made in the official Post 
Office Report : 

The claim that the Post Office should be charged with the whole expense of 
this packet, or ocean service, must be considered as barred by the simple fact that 
few of the mail packets were established either by the Post Office, or for merely 
postal purposes, their expense being far beyond what such requirements would 


justify. To assume that these packets were really established for Post Office 
purposes, is to charge the Government with the most absurd extravagance. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons afterwards recom- 
mended that a fair proportion of the expense should be charged to 
the Admiralty, and that the Post Office should only be charged for 
the actual transmission of the mails. This recommendation (Mr. 
Raikes admits) has been ignored. 

Again, while the steamship services to India and the far East, 
and to the West Indies, are expensive, and the returns are com- 
paratively small, the services to the United States, Canada, and 
Australasia yield very large returns, even at the present high rates, 
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(Thus, the Australian returns increase at the rate of 5,000/., and the 
American returns at the rate of 14,000/. a year.) The total receipts 
from Indian correspondence do not exceed 65,000/. per annum, and 
as this yield does not go very far towards covering the huge sums 
paid for subsidies, the simple expedient is adopted of over-charging 
the Australian and American correspondence, which has nothing to 
do with the deficiency in question. The Postmaster-General pro- 
ceeds, in fact, exactly like a Persian provincial governor. If such 
a satrap, having to raise a certain amount of tribute, found that one 
half of his province was too poor to pay, he would forthwith raise 
the assessment of the wealthier half. These summary Oriental 
methods are apt to raise our Western gorge; yet by an argument 
founded on such methods, my motion was defeated. 

It is easy to see that two objects are gained by the transmission 
of correspondence to the colonies. There is the personal advantage 
or gratification of the writers, and there is the advantage—in trade, 
influence, and friendly relations—secured by the community at large 
to which the writers belong. Of course no merchant, writing in the 
course of business, and no person writing toa relative in the colonies, 
can object to pay the actual cost of conveying his letter (which, as I 
shall show, ought not to amount to one penny per letter). But inas- 
much as the State indirectly profits to a large extent by the corre- 


spondence in question, it is obviously to the interest of the State to 
undertake part of the cost of conveyance, and thus to encourage an 
operation which is exceedingly profitable to itself. How profitable it 
is, we may judge from the following figures : 

The total foreign and colonial trade of the United Kingdom was 


£ £ 
In1887. . . « 642,990,725 |In1889. . . . 709,017,746 


In 1888 . ‘ ‘ - 685,520,979 | In 1890 . 


. 739,987,996 
An increase in 1890 of . ° . £30,970,250 


Our colonies buy more largely of us every year. Thus, of the 
above increase in 1888 of 42,530,2541., no less than 6,334,000/. re- 
presents increased exports to Australia. 

These considerations, I say, appear to lead us to the conclusion 
that the actual cost of conveying a letter to the colonies should in 
fairness be borne partly by the writer, and partly by the State. 

But this actual cost of conveying the mails will account for only 
a portion of the subsidies paid to the mail-lines. For these subsidies 
cover, first the actual cost of conveying the letters to their destinations, 
secondly, the cost of providing the most rapid and regular means of 
transit for the 740,000,000/. of our foreign and colonial trade, and 
thirdly, the cost of maintaining a reserve fleet for the protection of 
that trade in time of war. As to the first item of cost (which we may 
roughly estimate at 240,000/.) we have seen that the State, as a 
matter of justice and policy, should contribute at least part of it, the 
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letter-writers paying the remainder. But from the second and third 
items of expenditure covered by the subsidies, amounting together to 
400,0001. of the total vote of 640,000/., the writers of letters to the 
colonies and foreign countries derive exactly the same advantage as 
(but no more than) the rest of the 40,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. Yet this heavy charge of 400,000/., which is incurred for 
the attainment of objects beneficial to the entire community, and 
which should therefore be defrayed by taxation spread over the entire 
community, has been exclusively and iniquitously thrown on the 
shoulders of those who have to send letters to colonial and foreign 
correspondents. This is a scandalous injustice, which it behoves the. 
British Parliament to remedy without an hour’s delay. For the vic- 
timised class has absolutely no more to do with the causes, or objects, 
or results of the expenditure in question than the University of 
Oxford, or the Royal Society, or Convocation, or any other harmless 
body of ‘ordinary taxpayers.’ What would Mr. Raikes think of a 
proposal to deduct annually from the salaries of Government officials, 

the sum required for the maintenance of that splendid corps, the 

Royal Marines? And how would such an arrangement differ from 

the one complained of ? These tetter-writers, thus fleeced and de- 

frauded, deserve indulgent treatment, instead of gross injustice, for 
they are either merchants, who, by writing the:letters referred to, 

carry on and extend the trade by which we all live, or they are men 

and women plunged in poverty, and separated for life from members 

of their families who have emigrated to the colonies, in order to in- 

crease the power and wealth of the Empire, and to create new markets 

for our goods. These writers, I repeat, have morally nothing on earth 

to do with the subsidies, beyond the obligation to pay for the carriage 

of their letters. This is demonstrated by the fact that if the letter- 

writers could make arrangements to have their communications sent 

in future by cable, instead of in writing, the subsidies would still have 

to be paid, less the small amount of them now set off as consideration 

for the transportation of the mails. 

Another heavy item of expenditure adie against the writers of 
letters despatched vid Brindisi, is that for the conveyance of the mails 
over the French and Italian lines from Calais to Brindisi. For this 
service we pay annually to the French and Italian Governments a sum 
of about 100,000/. This monstrous toll is obtained by the two 
Governments by charging a fixed sum—one penny—for each letter, 
just as a medizval Baron stretched a chain across the Rhine, and levied 
tolls on barges bound for the Netherlands. The distance is about 
1,200 miles, and the rate enforced, of 1d. per } 0z., or some 300l. per 
ton, is at least four times higher than it should be. Thus, for the 
transport of the Australian mails from New York to San Francisco, 
3,000 miles, we pay only 4d. per letter, or half the rate exacted for 
the 1,200 miles from Calais to Brindisi. We ought to pay about one 
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farthing per letter, or 75/. per ton, for this service across French and 
Italian territory, and if the two Governments refused to accept that 
amount, there is an alternative, and much shorter route available, 
wid Ostend, Vienna, and Salonica. The rate charged was actually 
14d. per letter, until I stirred up the authorities, and obtained the 
partial reduction to 1d, 

We are now in a position to deal with the statements made by 
high officials concerning the ‘ loss,’ as it is skilfully termed, on the: 
colonial and foreign services. On the 8th of May, 1890, the Post- 
master-General said, in the House of Commons, ‘From a return 
which I have before me, I find that the estimated present Imperial 
loss on the colonial sea services amounts to about 254,000/. a year, 
and this loss is independent and apart from the loss on foreign mail 
services, on which I have no precise information.’ 

Those who have perused the previous portion of this article will 
not be taken in by the imposing phrase ‘Imperial loss on the colo- 
nial sea services.’ As they will readily perceive, it merely means 
that the postage collected from the writers of letters to the colonies 
and foreign countries, suffices not merely to defray the cost of con- 
veying the letters from Calais to Brindisi, but to pay no less than 
386,000/. of the subsidies, amounting to 640,0001., for the whole of 
which they have unjustly been made responsible, instead of the ‘or- 
dinary taxpayer.’ Thus, instead of there being a loss, there is a 
thumping surplus, which is applied to the relief of the consumers of 
rum, the inheritors of estates, legatees, and others, who have been 
drinking and growing rich so long at the expense of the letter- 
writers. 

We next come to the interesting, though not vital question of 
the cost of introducing penny postage to the colonies. The Post- 
master-General, in an answer already quoted, has stated that ‘ the 
loss to the Imperial revenue by reducing the postage on letters to 
India and the colonies to 1d. instead of 24d. as proposed, is esti- 
mated at 180,000/. a year.’ 

The bias of the reply was unveiled when Mr. Raikes, in answer 
to Mr. Childers, confessed that his estimate did not allow for any 
increase of correspondence under the penny rate! But taking the 
estimate of this arch-enemy of the penny rate as it stands, it is the 
most telling fact in favour of Imperial penny postage with which I 
am acquainted. For Mr. Goschen had already estimated the loss 
under the 24d. rate at 105,000/. per annum; so that the additional 
expenditure required for instituting penny postage, by the quickest. 
routes (including the railway section from Calais to Brindisi), to 
every corner of the Queen’s dominions, is just 75,0007. more than 
the Government has already undertaken. If this be the worst that 
can be urged against Imperial penny postage, our case is as good as 
won. For 75,000/., or as nearly as possible the sum paid by the 
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nation for the Ansidei Madonna, we may confer on the entire Empire 
the benefits and blessings which have accrued to the mother country 
from the penny post, even if the subsidies are still unfairly charged 
against the letter-writers, and the excessive transcontinental rate is 
maintained. 

After this conclusive admission of the Postmaster-General, it is 
almost superfluous to dwell further on the cost of the proposed re- 
form. But it is as well to remember that Sir Rowland Hill expressly 
recommended Imperial penny postage, fifty years ago, and estimated 
the actual cost of conveying a letter to the Antipodes by sea, at one 
farthing only. Sea carriage is now much cheaper than it was in his 
day, and valuable goods can be sent to New Zealand for 40s. per ton. 
For letters it would be fair to pay the shipowner about 25/. per ton, 
and for trans-continental railway carriage (from Calais to Brindisi), 
751. per ton more, in all 100/. per ton. Letters charged 1d. each for 
postage would produce 300/. per ton, and thus there would be a 
profit to the Post Office of 200/. per ton on all letters sent vid Brin- 
disi and the Suez Canal. This is what the cost of the service should 
be ; but of course, while the present extravagant charge of 1d. per 
letter is exacted for transit from Calais to Brindisi, that alone will 
absorb all the postage under the penny rate. If the French and 
Italian Governments would accept 3d. per letter for the transit over 
their 1,200 miles of rail (the same rate as wé pay the Americans for 
transit over 3,000 miles), the profit to the Post Office would be 
1251. per ton; and if they would accept 3d. per letter, the profit 
would be 50/. per ton. It will be observed that according to these 
figures, ocean penny postage (i.e. the plan of sending the mails all 
the way by water, instead of crossing the Continent), would yield a 
large profit. But it is, I repeat, no longer a question of ocean penny 
postage (which ought to have been instituted years ago); it is a ques- 
tion of providing at once, for the traders and citizens of this country, 
the most perfect, rapid, and cheap means of communication with 
their fellow-subjects, customers, sons and brothers, in every part of 
the Empire, at about the cost of the amount spent annually in keep- 
ing up Hampton Court, or in maintaining the Viceregal establish- 
ment in Dublin Castle. 

Mr. Goschen, one of the two first living authorities on finance, is 
entitled to much credit for the courage which he has shown in re- 
ducing the colonial rates to 24d. all round. He has thus placed the 
Briton on a level with the foreigner in the matter of communication 
with British colonies. In my published speech of the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1889, occur these words: ‘ My correspondents in India, par- 
ticularly officers stationed at Quetta, write to tell me with what con- 
tempt for the British Post Office they receive their English letters 
and newspapers every week bearing French postage stamps.’ 

This remark appears to have borne fruit. For Mr. Goschen, in 
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announcing the reduction of colonial rates to 24d. (the French rate), 
justified it thus: ‘No doubt it is a great anomaly that 7f letters were 
sent to Paris they can be posted more cheaply to our officers at 
Quetta, or in Burmah, than they could be by the British Post Office. 
We propose to remedy this anomaly, etc.’ 

It is a source of the utmost gratification to sound Conservatives 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government has thus made an end of the dis- 
graceful anomaly, which I have so often denounced, arising out of 
the conveyance of foreigners’ letters in British ships to British 
colonies, at half the rate charged by us to British subjects. What 
Mr. Goschen has done is a bare act of justice. He has transferred 
part of the charge for subsidies to the shoulders of the ‘ ordinary 
taxpayers,’ which will henceforth rightfully bear it. May we not 
hope, now that his attention has been directed to the matter, that 
he will complete this great task of restitution, and introduce the 
penny rate ? 

I observe that the Postmaster-General claims the entire credit 
for this reduction to the 24d. rate, on the ground that he has, within 
the last few months (or, as he says, ‘when I heard that there was a 
well-ascertained prospect of a surplus of revenue this year’), sug- 
gested it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The fact of this tardy 
suggestion is, however, hardly enough to substantiate the claim based 
upon it. The question for the public in such a case is, who has 
worked to secure a reform for it, not who has profited by the exer- 
tions of the worker. For four years Mr. Raikes has been the persistent 
and implacable opponent of every attempt to bring down these high 
colonial postal rates. He has defended their imposition by elaborate 
arguments, and has, on at least eight occasions, declared against any 
reduction of the postage to India. And nowthat public opinion has, 
in spite of his teeth, been worked up to insist on a great reduction 
of the rates, he steps in with a proposal to adopt half measures, 
rendered possible, and even compulsory, by the very agitation which 
he has done his best to defeat ; and forthwith poses as a public bene- 
factor. The right honourable gentleman is rather a late convert than 
a missionary. The reduction to 24d. will not, moreover, have the 
desired effect of killing the movement for a ld. rate; for it has 
helped to bridge the chasm that divided us from the colonies, and 
only a narrow gap remains. The movement fora 1d. rate has clearly 
necessitated at least a reduction to the 23d. rate, just as the turning 
of a general’s position necessitates his retreat to a second position. 
In military affairs such a retrograde movement is not usually de- 
scribed as a triumph, but that is a matter of taste. The view I 
entertain on the 2}d. rate appears from the following words, which 
I addressed to the Colonial Institute two years ago: ‘ Do you think 
I would ever get the reduction of postage to 24d., if I did not ask 
for a reduction to 1ld.? I want a reduction to 24d., if I cannot get 
the rate lowered to 1d., which must be obvious to the poorest mind.’ 
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I am glad that the first-fruits of the agitation have been gathered 
in accordance with the policy thus briefly sketched. Whether a 
further reduction to the ld. rate is so visionary a scheme as the 
Postmaster-General asserts, the next few months may reveal to him. 
He may yet find it convenient to suggest it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If so, he will only revert to the view he professed when, 
in 1886, he paired in favour of my motion for universal penny 
postage. His objection, that the colonists are alarmed at the bare 
idea of the expenditure of 75,000/. to secure the ld. rate, can 
scarcely have been seriously advanced. For we are speaking of post- 
age to, not from, the colonies. And as each country keeps its own 
postage, and pays for its own mails, the colonists have nothing to do 
with the matter. They could not lose if we sent our mails to them 
without charging the writers a single farthing for postage. And as 
a matter of fact the colonists, as may be seen from their press, 
strongly desire the 1d. rate; while the Colonial Ministers of Finance 
naturally oppose it. 

I propose, then, to convey a letter weighing half an ounce from 
any place in the United Kingdom to any other place in the Empire, 
or in the United States, for 1d. There are reasons, both practical 
and sentimental, for the inclusion of the United States, which were 
a century ago part of our colonial domain, and the interests of which 
are still closely connected with ours. To take three facts. (1) The 
United Kingdom does more business than any other country with 
the United States; (2) many millions of Americans are closely 
related to British subjects; (3) the British mails for Canada are 
landed at New York, so that it would be absurd to charge 23d. on a 
letter sent from London to New York, and only ld. if it were 
addressed on to Canada. It will be observed that nothing whatever 
is done for the Dominion by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s de- 
cision to establish a 24d. rate, since the rate to Canada is already 
21d. Canada has now the strongest claim of all the colonies to the 
ld. rate. As we have seen, the Post Office has made a foolish bar- 
gain with the French and Italian Governments for the conveyance 
of letters to India and the East and Australasia from Calais to 
Brindisi for 1d. each, and while this bargain subsists, a penny 
post by that route could not yield a profit. There being, in the 
case of Canada, nothing but water between us and the American 
coast, the Post Office has had no opportunity of committing us; and 
there is literally and absolutely no reason why a profitable penny 
post should not be established to-morrow to British North America 
(for surely nobody will attempt to defend the juggle about subsidies 
any longer). 

A high postage rate, as already said, checks trade. Those who 
are conversant with commercial affairs of any magnitude are aware 
of the supreme importance of the operations directed to the obtaining 
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of orders—canvassing, sample showing, and price list distributing 
operations, communications with agents in touch with the desired 
market, and soon. In these days of keen competition and lavish 
advertisement, it is obvious that these preliminary operations involve 
the fate of the business; and accordingly, every business man of 
experience will adopt all possible means to facilitate them. Now the 
English are a trading nation—a ‘nation of shopkeepers’—for the 
sufficient reason that the soil of England is too small to support her 
immense population. Of course our agriculturists exchange their 
products with our manufacturers, and this home trade is of consider- 
able amount. But the really important branch of our industries— 
that by which we live, and on which our greatness increasingly 
depends—is our foreign and colonial trade. And for every 10s. 
worth of goods purchased from us by the foreigner, the British 
colonist buys 8/. worth. Our immense colonial trade has inflamed 
the cupidity of numerous and powerful European rivals, and at every 
point we have to encounter French, German, Italian, and other 
intrigues for filching from us our commerce with our own colonies, by 
which so many millions of our working classes at home subsist. With 
the exception of Algiers, I doubt if any French, German, or Italian 
colony or dependency pays the expenses of administration ; yet these 
Governments pay enormous subsidies to their national steamer- 
lines, nearly all of which run to British possessions. The French 
Government expends in such so-called mail subsidies no less than 
26,060,000 francs annually, 400,000/. more than we do. Yet we 
have whole continents for colonies, as against the small possessions of 
France. 

How does our Government behave with regard to this vital 
colonial trade of ours, and to the ‘preliminary operations’ in con- 
nection with it. Strange to say, until the decision to adopt the 
24d. rate, it had done all in its power to aid our foreign rivals at 
our expense. Not only did it refuse to spend as much as foreign 
Governments in subsidies, but it taxed British commercial corre- 
spondence with our colonies 100 per cent. more heavily than foreign 
correspondence, and it actually conveyed the foreigner’s correspon- 
dence at the half rate in British ships. India is still regularly flooded 
every mail day with French and German trade circulars, sent in open 
envelopes for a halfpenny each, while an Englishman is not allowed 
to use that means of transmission. A Frenchman, a German, or a 
Russian, could send a letter to British India for 24d., while the 
lowest charge for an Englishman was 5d., and to some forty British 
colonies or dependencies the British Post Office charged twice as 
much for postage to the Englishman as it charged to the foreigner. 
The results were exasperation amongst our mercantile classes at the 
favour shown to indefatigable and successful rivals, and various ex- 
pedients for escaping the unfair rates. Thus one London firm alone 
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has saved 1,300/. a year by sending its Eastern correspondence to be 
posted in France: and of course an Englishman in the colonies has 
always, where it was possible, committed his letter for England to a 
German or French Post Office, and no one can tell how far the 
British postal revenue suffered from such practices. 

Again, a high scale of postal charges to the colonies has a directly 
dissolvent effect on the Empire. When we remember that ours is 
not a solid compact territory like Russia, but on the contrary is 
broken up into widely distant fragments separated by the ocean, and 
peopled by races of various creeds, habits, and sympathies, we at once 
perceive the urgent need for the readiest, cheapest, and most perfect 
means of intercommunication. ; 

The economical results of a change te the penny rate may be con- 
fidently anticipated. Trade between the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, and between colony and colony, would be powerfully stimu- 
lated. The British merchant, provided with a postal service far 
cheaper than those of his rivals, would be able to communicate with 
his agents and customers, and to canvass for new business, more than 
five times as often as is now possible, without increasing his expenditure 
one jot. What that means may be imagined from the statement of 
a high authority, that every million of Post Office receipts on foreign 
and colonial postal business involves the suppression of British trade 
to the amount of 30,000,000/. Private business‘of all kinds, as dis- 
tinguished from trading business, would be vastly facilitated, so that 
a very large number of persons besides the commercial and working 
classes would derive immediate benefit from the reduction. And 
finally the increase in the amount of correspondence would be so 
great that in four or five yearsa large surplus would be realised. 
The same results occurred on the institution of inland penny postage. 
In 1839 there were delivered in the United Kingdom 82,500,000 
letters. In 1840, the first year of penny postage, there were delivered 
169,000,000, and last year 1,558,000,000. In those days the lower 
classes were mostly uneducated ; now every man, woman, and child 
can wield the pen. 

As to the silent, irresistible influence which such a change would 
exert in determiming the course and fate of the Empire I am not 
qualified to speak. It isa task for the poet rather than for the 
politician. The postage-stamp would become the symbol of Imperial 
unity, nay more, the symbol of universal Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 
The poorest and humblest, divided from home and friends by oceans 
and continents, might send his ill-spelt, blotted scrawl to father, 
mother, or sweetheart, for no more than my lord pays when he sends 
an order to his tradesman at the other end of the town. And, like 
my lord, he would for his penny obtain the best services of a great 
State department, with boundless resources, and an army of disciplined 
workers. 

Vout. XXVII.—No. 160. 3N 
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TELEGRAPHS. 


With regard to the telegraph cables of the Empire, and the 
oppressive system of monopoly connected with them, the time has 
almost arrived for parliamentary action. Public attention has been 
attracted to the salient fact of the situation, namely, that a wonder- 
ful invention, whereby space and time are practically annihilated, 
and the one great weakness of the Empire, resulting from the widely 
scattered positions of its component parts, is removed, has been ap- 
propriated for the exclusive profit of a handful of monopolists, so that 
telegraphic communication between the home country and the 
colonies does not exist, except for a few wealthy men. Here again, 
as in the case of postal intercourse with ‘ Greater Britain,’ there is no 
correspondence between the heavy charges enforced and the actual 
cost of communication, and immense reductions can be made in the 
tariff with the result of an augmentation of revenue. I shall pre- 
sently set out a few of the charges referred to, and will here only add 
that no true patriot will touch such unholy gains, sucked from the 
very veins of the Empire. 

A glance at the map of the world will show that at this critical 
epoch in British history, with colonies separated from the mother 
country by tens of thousands of miles, with a congested population 
at home, dependent for existence on foreign and colonial trade, and 
constantly overflowing into the outlying dominions of the Queen, 
with hungry rivals ever on the watch to intercept the trade that our 
energy and foresight have created, with the vital obligation upon all 
members of the Empire of working, suffering, rejoicing, and if need 
be, fighting together in union, the invention of the telegraph must 
be regarded as a providential revelation for us. For, by means of it, 
it is easy to regulate in half an hour from Downing Street the action 
of 330,000,000 of the human race massed under the Union Jack. 
By means of it, this vast section of humanity may be thrilled simul- 
taneously with the same emotion, desire, or purpose. By means of 
it, the movement of goods to the distant market may be effected as 
easily and quickly as the movement of pawns upon the chessboard. 
And, finally, by means of it, the evils and sorrows attendant on the 
breaking up of the home-circle through emigration may be mini- 
mised, and the happiness of instantaneous intercourse conferred upon 
millions of families that are now physically divided, one member from 
another, until death, by impassable barriers of space. 

All this might be. Now let us see what is the actual state of 
things. The cable net of the world, as I have often said, is the nerve 
system of the British Empire, and the centre of it is the British 
metropolis... As all roads led to Rome, so do all the great ocean tele- 
graph routes,lead to London. From a space easily measurable by 
yards within the City there radiate actual, material, tangible lines of 
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communication, reaching to Victoria in Vancouver on the one hand, 
and to Wellington in New Zealand on the other. The capital of 
the twenty-six submarine telegraph companies amounts to some 
40,000,000/.; the miles of cable number 120,000; their revenue, 
including subsidies, is 3,204,060/.: their reserves and sinking funds 
mount up to 3,610,000/., and their dividends range up to 14? per 
cent. The whole of this vast system of cables, with the exception of 
about 8,600 miles, is in British hands, and by far the greater number 
of stations are in British territory. Unfortunately, this universal 
cable system is in the bands of a small band of monopolists, who are 
exploiting the genius of Franklin and Wheatstone for their own 
profit. All the cables radiate from London, and all are made to feed 
the tills of the Eastern Telegraph Company. This Company’s lines 
run only to India, but practically it is identical with the Eastern Ex- 
tension Company, whose lines run to Australia, the Straits Settlements, 
China and Japan, and with the Eastern and South African Company, 
with lines running to Zanzibar and the Cape. The system is so ar- 
ranged, that it is difficult to lay any competing line with any prospect 
of profit. For instance, lines constructed from Australia to the Straits, 
Ceylon, or the Cape would simply merge in the Eastern Company’s 
systems. This state of things enables the Company to levy charges 
& diserétion. We pay, roughly speaking, for telegrams per word to 
India 4s., to the Cape 9s., and to Australia 10s., whereas the rates 
should be about 6d., 10d., and 1s. respectively. At present the 
average price of a cable message to Australia is 6/., and 1,000/.a day 
is spent in telegraphing between England and that Continent.! 

I have no hesitation in declaring that the breaking down of this 
monopoly is an indispensable preliminary to the attainment of 
Imperial Federation. Until the sense of distance and division has 
thus been made to disappear, any paper Federation will be a mere 
delusion. One proposal for this purpose, which was considered at the 
last Colonial Conference, was to lay a cable from Australia, vid Fiji, 
to Vancouver, the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and there connect it with the line passing through Canada, and 
across the Atlantic to Valencia. It could transmitannually 10,000,000 
words. That would mean a return of 500,000/.a year. Another 
scheme which would greatly increase the facilities for telegraphing 
is that proposed by my friend Mr. Pitman, C.I.E., Superintendent of 
Government Telegraphs in the Bombay Division, for connecting the 


1 Within the last few days the Telegraphic Conference has assembled in Paris, and, 
to the great satisfaction of the cable companies, I was not on this occasion named as 
a delegate. Nevertheless, I have been able to take effective outside action, which has 
resulted in wringing from these hard-fisted associations a reduction of the rate to 
Australia to 5s. per word. Of course, my reason for suggesting the 5s. rate was, that 
I thought it was better for the public to enjoy that concession at once than to wait 
until the ultimate reduction to 1s. a word could be enforced, And the public will 
probably be of the same opinion. 
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Russian (Penjdeh) and Indian (Chaman) termini by means of a short 
land line vid Herat. With such a line in existence the rate to 
India would instantly fall to 6d. a word, and the stimulus given to 
Indian trade may be imagined. It will be remembered that the 
United Kingdom takes 55 per cent. of the total trade of India, and 
that our exports to that country increase to the extent of millions of 
pounds every year. Another advantage would be that the earliest 
possible warning would be received of the first movement of the 
Russians towards Herat. India is now practically served by two 
lines only, those vid Suez and vid Teheran. ‘hese lines are sub- 
merged for a portion of their course, and of course submerged lines 
are not only liable to interruption, but are very expensive to repair. 
It would therefore be clearly advisable to establish the Herat line at 
once, and thus to complete the land route from Calais to Calcutta. 

I should then like to see a line laid down the Malay Peninsula, 
from Chittagong or Calcutta to Singapore, the nearest point to 
Australia. From Singapore a cable might be laid to Australia, and 
we should be in a position to make terms with the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. We could either buy the existing cable net, out and out, 
or if the Company proved unreasonable, lay new cables altogether. 
In either case the public would be enabled to transfer to the wire 
all the more important business now necessarily conducted by letter, 
and the beneficial effects upon business, upon family life, and even 
upon the future of the Empire, cannot be over-estimated. The chief 
objections urged to the construction of such a line are, that in case 
of war with Russia the line would be cut, and that the Afghans 
would not allow it to be laid. As to the first objection, it is to be 
observed that we are only at war with Russia for two years in a 
century, and that cables may be cut, as well as land lines. As to 
the second, the Ameer is our subsidised ally, and is personally inte- 
rested in electrical science. Sir James Anderson indeed has recently 
confessed that he and his friends have not lost sight of the project. 

To conclude, I have in the foregoing sketch laid before the public 
some of the facts and reasons which justify, and indeed render 
imperative, the movement for obtaining a radical reform of the postal 
and telegraphic services, by securing a direct relation between the 
actual cost of the machinery employed, and the charges levied on 
the public. The postal and telegraphic services must advance with 
the times. They have become part of our daily life, and our private, 
national, and imperial business is altogether dependent on their 
efficiency. I have pointed out how the desired result may be 
attained at a comparatively trifling cost. The next word is with 
Parliament. But the final decision rests with the British people, 
whose will on the subject has already been clearly declared in the 


press. 
J. HENNIKER HEATON. 





RACING IN 1890. 


THE year 1890 will probably be memorable in the annals of racing. 
In the first place, it will be remembered that in the summer of 1888 
the Jockey Club appointed a Committee of its own members to 
revise and re-draft the series of rules and regulations which govern all 
race-meetings and races held and run under their own sanction, 
compendiously known as the Rules of Racing. It was only towards 
the close of the lately departed year that the task thus undertaken, 
beset, as it was, with numerous difficulties, was brought to a close ; 
and the accession of the new year inaugurated the binding force of 
the newly drafted code. It would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to say 
that, by this process, any radical innovations have been introduced, 
or that the broader controversies and questions of Turf reform have 
been dealt with or set at rest, the labours of the Committee being 
directed partly, it is true, towards changes of a practical and urgent 
character, but chiefly towards rearrangement and draughtsmanship— 
towards putting into logical and consecutive form the somewhat 
chaotic compilation which previously existed. At the same time, it 
will be obvious to any person who makes the affairs of the Turf a 
study, that this work of consolidation has duly paved the way for the 
consideration of various topics of great vital interest and importance 
to racing generally; that many questions which are from time to 
time ventilated in the Press will now receive the attention of the 
authorities. 

But apart from the government of the Turf, from the point of 
view of race-goers generally—that section of the public which, though 
outsiders in a sense, are, nevertheless, firm supporters of racing—the 
present season claims at the outset to have special features of interest. 
Without question, the great attribute of the racing-year, which 
makes it interesting to contemporaries and memorable in history, is 
the quality of itsthree-year-olds. In spite of the growing importance 
of two-year-old races, and the increasing value of the prizes, the real 
interest centred in the two-year-old performances is the prognosti- 
cation they afford with respect to the events of the succeeding year. 
Unless a horse is to be content with handicap celebrity, his great 
reputation must be made in some one or more of what are known as 
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the Classic events, open only to three-year-olds—the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, the more modern and lucrative 
Newmarket Stakes, the Grand Prize, the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. 
It is a trite saying that, with the exception of Donovan, the three- 
year-olds of the last three seasons have not been remarkable for 
quality, though in 1888 and 1889 the withdrawal of Friars Balsam 
and the lameness of Chitabob deprived the public of an interest- 
ing element of competition in these events. 

But, judging from the performances and public form of the two- 
year-olds of 1889, it was clear from the first that the Classic events 
of the present year would afford competition of an unusually interest- 
ing and exciting character; and, up to the date of writing these 
pages, it cannot be said that last year’s form has been upset. 

But these pages are not designed to play the part, either of a 
‘Form at a glance,’ by exhibiting a record of past performances, 
weights and winnings, or of a tipster’s circular, full of ‘ anticipations ’ 
and ‘ selections’ for future events. Nor is it my intention, either, to 
write a vade mecum for clerks of courses and promoters of race- 
meetings, in the shape of an analysis of the new Rules of Racing, or 
to enter into the more minute and technical questions of racing-law, 
such as the lowest racing-weight, the existence of selling-handicaps, 
or the liability for stakes after the hoisting of the telegraph-board. I 
propose to offer a survey and a description, rather than a commen- 
tary; to sketch the general circumstances and conditions under which 
the Turf exists—its hierarchy and executive, and the main features of 
the rules and regulations respecting the promotion and management 
of race-meetings—not omitting to notice the principal tendencies or 
changes, of which every diligent student of Turf affairs must long have 
observed the development. 

In its organisation and government the Turf is, like our own Con- 
stitution, highly centralised both in respect to legislative and executive 
functions, while a liberal allowance of local government is at the same 
time conceded. The central power, the Jockey Club, is supreme. 
This body has, in some ways, the characteristics of a club, as its title 
would show. Itis, forinstance, self-electing ; and this has been made 
by some people a point of attack, that it is not a representative body. 
This is true in the limited sense that its members are not represen- 
tatives of constituents. But inasmuch as there are very few of its 
number who are not identified in a practical way with the interests of 
racing, it certainly has a certain representative character, representing 
the best interests of the Turf, and consisting, to use the words of Mr. 
Lowther, at Newmarket, the other day, of gentlemen who make racing 
a pastime rather thana business. But, like many other bodies in this 
country which hold the reins of power or ‘ wield a moral force,’ it is 
purely unofficial. Neither its powers nor its proprietary rights have 
ever been stamped with the seal of an Act of Parliament or a Royal 
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Charter ; yet its supremacy in matters of racing is an unquestionable 
fact. If we refer to their own constitutional codes, consisting of their 
rules as a club, and their rules as the supreme authority of the Turf, 
we find it all in black-and-white, in so far as race-meetings held under 
their wgis are concerned. Legislative power resides in the Club asa 

body: no new rule can be passed without being advertised in the 

Racing Calendar (the London Gazette of the kingdom of the Turf), 

and passed and confirmed at two subsequent meetings ; and no sug- 

gested new rule can be advertised without being first submitted to 

‘the Standing Rule Committee of the Jockey Club.’ The Rule Com- 

mittee here alluded to is a novel and not unimportant institution, 

being a perpetuation of the committee of revision, to which I have 
already alluded, which would seem a certain guarantee against the 
constant process of patchwork and tinkering to which the rules were 
formerly subjected, and which often produced curious specimens of 
draughtsmanship. Their executive functions, if in theory vested in 
the Club as a body, are in practice and by the rules delegated to the 
stewards, who are three elected members of the Club, the senior 
steward for the time being retiring every year. Some idea may be 
formed of the administrative work which devolves on the stewards by 

studying the rules which prescribe the different preliminaries and re- 
quirements which have to be observed before any recognised meeting 
can be held or race run: every racecourse must be licensed; no 
person can act as official at any meeting without a licence ; no meeting 
can be held, no race can be run, without the programme or conditions 
being previously advertised in the Calendar, subject to the consent of 
the stewards. Butit is, probably, the judicial functions of the stewards 
which come most under public notice. They exercise penal jurisdic- 
tion over every owner of horses, trainer, jockey, or official of the meet- 
ing, by fine or suspension of licence ; while there is no member of 
the public, whether connected with racing or not, who may not, if his 
conduct so deserves, be branded by the infliction of the severest social 
penalty a man can possibly incur—warning off, which involves com- 
plete social ostracism. As the final court of appeal from the decisions 
of the stewards of meetings in all disputes and questions relating to 
racing, it isalmost a matter of course that the stewards of the Jockey 
Club are called upon to decide every important dispute, especially 
where a question of racing law or custom arises. This appellate 
jurisdiction, which has been suitably enlarged by the new rules, is now 
practically unlimited, and, in fact, is absolutely essential to a properly 
centralised system of Turf government, as tending to establish a uni- 
form jurisprudence in place of the constantly conflicting decisions 
of the stewards of local meetings. It is only necessary to add that 
the stewards of the Jockey Club are, ex officio, stewards of all meetings 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood. 

From the above sketch it will be obvious that the Jockey Club 
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has absolute control over all meetings held under their rules. This 
fact, of itself, is, however, inadequate to support the proposition that 
they are supreme over all racing in the country. The question is, Are 
they sufficiently powerful to exclude rivalry and competition? One- 
half of the answer to this question can be given from their rules, 
which shows that the necessity of securing a monopoly has not been 
forgotten: ‘ifa horse run at any unrecognised meeting, he is disquali- 
fied for all races to which these rules apply.’ Any horse which runs 
at any flat-race meeting not recognised by the Jockey Club (such 
horse is technically known as a ‘ wrong ’un’) is practically boycotted. 
But there still remains to be seen the extent to which these rules 
achieve their objects, designed, as they no doubt are, to keep the reins 
of racing in the hands of the Jockey Club; and the answer is, 
that no opposition has ever been attempted, nor, indeed, would be 
likely to succeed. For what reasons or by what means this situa- 
tion has been achieved, is not a question which need be discussed 
here; the fact remains that, apart from steeplechase-meetings and 
pony and galloway;meetings, there is not a single race-meeting held 
in the kingdom except under Jockey Club Rules. The experiment 
of competition, no doubt, in theory might be attempted ; but there is, 
probably, less chance of the foundations of a rival Jockey Club being 
laid than there is of a new private bank being started in the City of 
London. 

Subject to the supervision and veto of the Jockey Club, local 
government is conceded to the promotion and conduct of race-meet- 
ings. So long as the requirements of the Jockey Club, to which I 
shall hereafter draw attention, are complied with, so long as the con- 
ditions of the races do not violate the Rules of Racing, promoters are 
at liberty to arrange their own programmes and to frame their own 
conditions. At the head of the executive of the meeting are the 
stewards, who must have under them an adequate staff of licensed 
officials, such as clerk of the course, handicapper, stakeholder, clerk 
of the scales, starter, &c. Over all these officials, and over all jockeys, 
the stewards exercise a limited disciplinary jurisdiction ; they are, at 
the same time, the tribunal to decide all questions and disputes re- 
lating to racing which arise at the meeting, subject to the very 
important right of appeal to the Jockey Club as supreme arbiter. 

From the government of the Turf I pass on to more practical 
matters relating to racing. At the same time, many controversies 
or questions which have arisen, many of the rules which the autho- 
rities have deemed necessary in the best interests of those concerned, 
scarcely carry their meaning or purport on the surface, without a know- 
ledge of the various motives and interests of those who take part in 
the curriculum of racing. I therefore propose, before discussing some 
changes which have lately been made, or the reforms which are now 
almost daily advocated, to draw attention to some tendencies and 
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characteristics of the Turf at the present time, and of the often con- 
flicting interests of the different parties concerned. Of these character- 
istics, it will scarcely be disputed that the most prominent is a 
gradually increasing cosmopolitan character. It is with the Turf as 
with shooting and other sports: its area of patronage is rapidly 
widening ; it has long since ceased to be the pastime of the nobility 
and gentry exclusively. For some years past the ranks of racing- 
men have been largely recruited from the mercantile classes, and 
the racehorse is now one of the first destinations of the newly 
acquired wealth of a prosperous financier. A further infusion of new 
blood has, moreover, been made from a different souree—from the body 
of professional racing-men—which has for some years past been 
decidedly increasing in numbers—with whom racing is a trade and a 
business, rather than a pastime or an avenue to social notoriety ; who 
look for their profits, not only to the stakes which their stock-in-trade 
can win, but to the odds that may be laid them in the betting-ring : 
as with athletic sports, the element of professionalism is on the 
increase rather than on the wane. 

As an immediate consequence of this development, the racehorse 
has followed in the wake of shootings and Home railway stocks, and 
everything else of elastic market value ; he has shared in the general 
boom in prices. The sums which now have to be paid, either for 
yearlings of fashionable parentage, for mares and:sires, or sometimes 
for horses in training, put them beyond the reach of any but a 
capitalist. The record of the sales of blood-stock during the past 
year shows that forty-three yearlings fetched no less than 72,8001. 
Nodoubt there were three celebrated studs brought on to the market— 
Lord Rosslyn’s, Mr. Sawrey-Cookson’s, and Lord Falmouth’s—the sums 
realised at the sales of which considerably augmented the average for 
the year. There was, moreover, an increased demand for exportation 
to foreign countries—such as France, Germany, and particularly 
Buenos Ayres—which may or may not be sustained in the future. 
Still, the undeniable fact remains, that the largely increased prices 
fetched at sales necessitate a heavy outlay of capital before a 
man can call himself an owner of racehorses. Some of the more 
indirect consequences of this rise in prices, and of the growth of the 
commercial view of racing, I shall allude to hereafter. 

Here let me offer some explanation of the more elementary terms 
and phrases current in racing-circles, for the benefit of those who are 
not initiated in such terminology. Races are classified in two distinct 
ways. The first of these classifications relates to the sources from which 
the prizes are derived. A ‘Sweepstakes,’ as its name would show, is a 
race in which stakes are made by the owners of horses engaged, to be 
awarded to the winner or other horse in the race. But this by no 
means exhausts the pecuniary attributes of a sweepstakes. In most 
cases ‘ entrance money’ has to be paid, which, by the new rules, in all 
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cases goes to the ‘race-fund,’ or coffers of the meeting—that is to say, 
it is the subscribers’ contribution to the expenses of the meeting. If 
a horse which has been nominated for a race starts, of course, the full 
stake has to be paid in respect of that. horse; but if he is withdrawn 
from the engagement, the conditions of races generally provide for 
the payment of a smaller sum, known as a ‘ forfeit.’ The common 
hieroglyphic, ‘ h. ft.,’ means that half the stake is payable as forfeit. 
In most sweepstakes, though not invariably, a sum of money is added 
to the stakes, out of the race-fund, as part of the prize ; this contribu- 
tion bears the frequently occurring name of ‘ added money.’ Ofcourse, 
the added money and the stakes do not necessarily go the same way, 
seeing that the conditions sometimes allot the former to the winner, 
and the latter to the second horse. 

A * Plate’ is a race in which a prize is given out of the race-fund, 
or from any other source, without any stakes being made by the owners 
of the horses engaged. There is, however, usually a subscription to 
the race-fund payable by persons entering horses—in other words, 
entrance money. 

The next classification of races relates to the manner in which the 
weights which the horses are to carry are determined. A ‘ Handicap’ 
is defined as a race in which the weights the horses carry are adjusted 
by the handicapper for the purpose of equalising their chances. The 
term ‘ Weight-for-age race’ occasions more difficulty, which is easily 
intelligible, seeing that racing-men themselves are not agreed as to 
its meaning. Suffice it here to say that, as compared with handicaps, 
weight-for-age races have two distinct characteristics—first, the 
weights are apportioned by the conditions, whereas in handicaps 
they are delegated to the judgment of an official; second, horses of 
the same age carry the same weight, except so far as any inequality 
is created by penalties and allowances. Of course, a free scale of 
penalties and allowances may make a weight-for-age race approximate 
to a handicap, seeing that they may produce a considerable inequality 
between the weights carried by any two horses of the same age. 

Then there are ‘ Selling-races,’ as to which much might be said, did 
space permit, with regard to their origin, nature, and design, as well 
as to the alterations which have been suggested in their scheme and 
procedure. The main features of the conditions of these races are that 
horses running to be sold are ticketed by their owners with a ‘selling 
price.’ The winner is generally sold by auction ; his owner gets the 
stakes and the ‘ selling price,’ but any surplus fetched at the sale over 
the ‘ selling price’ is divided between the second horse and the race- 
fund. Each of the other horses running to be sold can be ‘ claimed,’ by 
the owner of any other horse in the race, for the amount of the stakes 
and of that horse’s selling price. It will easily be seen that the in- 
stitution of races subject to these conditions may be very profitable to 
the meeting. 
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A clear understanding of the above phrases and institutions is 
necessary in order properly to understand one important aspect of 
racing—the promotion (so to speak) of race-meetings, and the promin- 
ence of financial considerations, both from the point of view of the 
promoters of meetings and of the owners of horses. Although it 
would not beat all correct to say that every race-meeting is got up, 
like a joint-stock company, for the sole purpose of putting money 
into the pockets of the promoters, still, the element of returns must 
always be in the foreground. Apart from the question of profits, it 
will easily be understood that the expenses and outlay involved in 
such an undertaking may be very heavy, and companies formed for 
this purpose have been known to go into liquidation. 

The principal sources of emolument which accrue to the race-fund 
are threefold—first, the entrance money, payable, as described above, 
on nominating a horse; second, the receipts at the stands (and, in the 
case of‘ gate-money meetings,’ nobody can approach the most open 
part of the course without paying half a crown); and, lastly, there are 
the not inconsiderable profits derived from the proceeds of sales in 
selling-races. It is obvious from this, that a very large prize may be 
offered in a race which really. comes out of the pockets of the compe- 
titors, without costing the meeting ashilling. Where the prize con- 
sists of stakes and forfeits, this goes without saying. But even when 
the meeting givesa sum as ‘added money,’ the result may be the same if 
a large number of entries be secured ; or, indeed, it frequently happens 
that the sum-total of the entries exceeds the added money, in which 
case a profit accrues to the meeting. There is an important distinc- 
tion between stakes payable to the winner and added money, even 
when the amount of the latter is covered by the entrance fees: the 
former are not recoverable at law by the person entitled to them, 
either from the competitors or from the stakeholder, to whom they 
may have been paid, a claim of this nature being as much a gaming 
debt as money won at cards. Added money is, however, recoverable. 
I have pointed out this distinction at greater length in a work to 
which I must here take the liberty of referring.' But as a large list 
of entries is a source of profit to the meeting, it rests with the pro- 
moters to exert their ingenuity to attract subscribers. One or two 
expedients resorted to for this purpose may here be mentioned. 

One device is to award a bonus to the nominators of the winner, 
and sometimes also of the second horse—a condition which may make 
a race attractive to a breeder, or owner of yearlings. This year the 
conditions of both the Derby and the Oaks, for the first time, give the 
nominators of the winners 500/. and 400/. respectively, which may 
partly account for the great increase in the entries for both these 
races, those for the Derby being 235, and those for the Oaks 168. 


1 The Law relating to Betting, Time-bargains, and Gaming (Waterlow and Sons, 
London Wall). 
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Another scheme which has of late years found favour, and which 
has, at all events, been successful in providing some of the largest 
prizes, is embodied in the conditions of the great subscription races, 
of which the Eclipse Stakes at the Sandown Park Second Summer 
Meeting, and the Royal Stakes at the Kempton Park Spring Meeting, 
are fair examples. 

It must for the present suffice to say that the main feature of the 
conditions of this description of race is that, while the entry of the 
horse is made three or four years in advance of the race, the liability 
in respect of the subscription increases progressively, according to 
the time the horse is left in the race: so that, the shorter the time a 
horse is left in the race, the less is the owner’s liability. To express 
the same thing somewhat differently, the conditions provide for a 
sliding-scale of forfeits. There is in most races a forfeit, or minor 
stake, payable in respect of horses that do not go to the starting- 
post, the object of which is to prevent the start being encumbered by 
horses which have no chance of winning; such horses are not wanted at 
the post, however acceptable their entrance money and forfeits may be. 
With the same object, the new rules prohibit any prize being awarded 
to any but the first four horses. Any surplus over the advertised value 
must go to horses in the race; the new rules prohibit the meeting 
pocketing it. 

I mentioned at the outset that some important questions relating 
to racing had, designedly, been left untouched by the authorities till 
they should have been better ventilated and discussed; while the 
new code forms a ready receptacle for any reforms that may be thought 
necessary. Several of these questions which are occupying the 
minds of the racing public arise out of practices and tendencies 
which are growing year by year, and are assignable to definite causes. 
I have alluded above to the largely-increased outlay of capital which 
is requisite before a man can become the owner even of a yearling, 
at which age the animal is disqualified by the rules from running at 
all; also to the growth of the class of men with whom racing is 
simply a matter of £ s.d. The broad result of these symptoms will 
be admitted to be that the racehorse is more and more coming to be 
looked upon, either as an instrument of gaming, or, at any rate, as an 
income-producing investment. The remark, of course, is by no means 
universally true ; there are many who race for love of the sport, or to 
maintain the breed of horses. Still, it is largely true that a horse is 
expected to bring in not only handsome but speedy returns to his 
owners. The heavy engagements of two-year-olds are one of the out- 
«omes of this. The rules contain no limitation in the number of 
times a two-year-old can run in a season, at a meeting, or during a 
day. Theonly restrictions on their exertions are that they must not 
run in races of more than six furlongs in length before the 1st of 
July; nor must they run in handicaps, except with horses of their 
own age (such handicaps being termed ‘ Nurseries’), and that only 
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after the first of September. Of course, it is not so much the number 
of two-year-old races that is material, as the munificent prizes that are 
open to competition, as witness the principal two-year-old events 
at Sandown and Kempton. Statistics of the past year show that, of 
the 480,000/. won under Jockey Club Rules, about 190,000/. was won 
in two-year-old events. Names need not be given, but there are 
unquestionably in existence horses whose constitutions have been 
impaired by an overtaxed two-year-old career. The principal suggestion 
that has been made with a view to counteracting this tendency is that 
horses should not be allowed to run as two-year-olds more than a 
certain number of times. Of course, any such curtailment of the 
liberty of the subject would require careful consideration, and, in 
view of the number of meetings at which the two-year-old races 
are the great feature of interest, would be certain to encounter 
severe opposition on the part of those who consider their chance of 
winning under present circumstances a vested interest. 

The same sign of the times—the commercial spirit introduced 
into racing—is discernible in another tendency, slightly different, but 
not far remote from the last—viz. the preference shown in races for 
horses of any age for short-distance courses of five or six furlongs, 
which are the limits for two-year-old races previous to the lst of 
July. With slight exceptions, the meeting has the control over its 
own programme in the matter of long or short distance races. The 
only restrictions contained in the rules are—(1) That no race shall be 
less than five furlongs, (2) There must be two mile races during the 
day, (3) There must not be more than two races, confined to three- 
year-olds or upwards, of less than six furlongs. There is here an 
entire absence of any provision that any race of over a mile should 
form part of the programme of a meeting. 

Left, therefore, in the main to follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions, the owners of horses have, with no uncertain sound, given their 
vote in favour of what are commonly known as the ‘T. Y. C. (Two- 
year-old course) scurries.’ The promoters of meetings have but to 
sail with the stream ; their business is to offer a programme which 
willattract entries. It is scarcely, therefore, to be wondered at that, 
in the statistics given in the last volume of the Racing Calendar of 
the number of races of various distances during the last six years, we 
have the following figures :—Of races of five furlongs and under six, the 
average number run was about 750 per annum, the actual number 
in 1889 being 793; of races of six furlongs and under a mile, the 
average was over 255; while the average number of mile races was 
about 330. The old-fashioned long-distance cup-races are now but 
feebly patronised. To show this, reference need only be made to 
some of the long-distance races at Ascot, such as the Gold Vase, the 
Gold Cup, and the Alexandra Plate, the respective distances of these 
races being two miles, two miles and a half, and three miles; of late 
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years, each of these events has secured but a poor list of entries, and 
brought miserable fields to the post. Even the popular Hardwicke 
Stakes has of late shown signs of decadence, the average list of entries 
during the last four or five years containing about 85 names, instead 
of something over 120, as in former years. The records of other 
meetings tell the same story, as witness the entries for the Good- 
wood Cup in July and the Doncaster Cup in September. 

Of course, opinions differ as to the steps which should or could 
successfully be taken to arrest the progress of this predominance of 
‘scurries.’ There are people who think that the remedy lies with 
the authorities; that a certain admixture of long-distance races in 
every programme should be made compulsory by legislation. The 
contentions advanced in the interests of racing and the breed of 
horses generally, are that the present practices develop speed in a 
horse at the expense of staying power; that endurance over a long 
distance is tending to become an unknown quality. Furthermore, 
it is alleged, in these short-distance races even speed does not neces- 
sarily achieve its merited reward, seeing how much depends upon 
the start; an inferior horse may sometimes win simply through 
‘ getting off’ well at the time of the fall of the flag. But any inno- 
vation which did not receive the support of the owners of horses 
generally could only prove nugatory. If it were made compulsory to 
have a two-mile race in the programme of every meeting, it would 
be impossible to make subscriptions compulsory. It is not difficult 
to see what is the statement of the case from the point of view of 
owners. For such events as those just mentioned a horse must go 
through a long course of training, which will by no means prepare 
him for the short-distance races, out of which there is far more money 
to be made with less tax on his strength. Again, these events being 
weight-for-age races, the horse may, when the time comes, have to 
meet the best horse of his year on even terms, or, at most, at such an 
advantage in the weights as penalties and allowances can confer. 
The executives of the various meetings have, no doubt, paid due 
regard to this aversion to the long-distance weight-for-age races, see- 
ing that, in offering the tempting baits of the colossal prizes recently 
instituted, they have not ventured to institute a race of longer distance 
than a mile and a quarter: the Newmarket Stakes isa mile and two 
furlongs; the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, at Leicester, is rather less; the 
Eclipse Stakes and the Kempton Park Royal Stakes, a mile and a- 
quarter; and the Lancashire Plate, at the Manchester September 
Meeting, no more than seven furlongs. The enormous sums raised 
by subscriptions and stakes in each of these events last year show 
the measure of success they achieved. But, if one cause more than 
another would be likely to impair the popularity of these races in 
years to come, it would be the fact that all these five prizes fell to 
the Duke of Portland, two of them being won with Ayrshire, and the 
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others with Donovan. Considering the time in advance at which 
the nominations for most of these races have to be made, and the 
heavy liabilities in respect of subscriptions and forfeits, each of these 
engagements is a great speculation; the performances of Donovan 
may be repeated in any season by a horse equally in advance of those 
of his year. 

Whatever may be the future of these weight-for-age events, it 
would seem that the new departure lately taken by the Leicester 
executive is a fair index to the signs and requirements of the times. 
Last autumn they advertised a handicap of 10,0001., to be raised by 
subscription, and to be run at the Autumn Meeting of 1891. The 
precise conditions of this race are not here material; it is sufficient 
that they are framed on the lines of the other subscription races. 
The event has proved a fair success, and cannot be called a failure 
although the value has been reduced to 6,000/. on account of the 
stipulated number of entries not being reached. The important con- 
clasion to which the institution of this race seems to point is the 
vitality of the handicap. Whatever interest outsiders may feel in 
Classic events, it is from the handicap that racing must continue to 
derive a large part of its support. Not that it came as a surprise, 
for it had long been foretold. That the example of the Leicester 
authorities will be followed, seems not improbable. The fact that 
they have hit a nail on the head is, perhaps, clearly demonstrated by 
the list of entries lately published for some of the principal spring 
handicaps ; the conclusion to be drawn from which is, that if long- 
distance races are to maintain their prestige at all, it must be in the 
form of handicaps. 

For example, the once-popular and well-patronised Chester Cup, of 
two miles and a quarter, which of late years has been on the decline, 
shows a list of 53 entries; the Great Metropolitan Stakes, at the 
Epsom Spring Meeting, of the same length, shows about the same 
number, also a considerable increase over the two preceding years ; 
the Great Northampton Stakes, of a mile and three quarters, has 
secured an entry of 37, as against 29 last year. This does not exhaust 
the list of long-distance handicaps which last year were well patronised, 
but the particulars of which for the present year are not yet public. 
But if we compare these figures with the long-distance or cup-races 
at Ascot or Goodwood, comment isneedless. The subject of handicaps 
generally is known to be engaging the attention of the authorities, 
and possibly 1890 may see some important changes introduced. I 
will only mention two suggested innovations, which have been more 
or less strongly advocated: one is that four-year-olds should carry 
a minimum weight of 7 stone; while the victory of Primrose Day 
in the Cesarewitch last year occasioned a clamour for a rule that, 
in all handicaps, a horse running the particular distance for the first 
time should carry the maximum weight allotted to any horse of his age. 
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A few remarks may be advisable on a subject closely allied 
with racing proper, viz. betting. Here we pass under a different 
régime. The Jockey Club and the stewards of race-meetings dis- 
claim all authority, though the time will be within the recollec- 
tion of many when betting disputes were decided by the Jockey 
Club. It may be difficult to lay a finger on the exact spot in which 
the supreme authority in betting matters can be said to reside. 
The nearest approach to it is the committee of Tattersall’s, an 
amphibious body, having one branch presiding at Knightsbridge, and 
the other at Newmarket. Though strictly binding on members of 
the Club only, it is approximately true to say that their rules and 
decisions, by common accord, regulate the general business of betting.” 
Frequently the Courts refer betting actions to this tribunal ; on their 
report the Jockey Club warn defaulters off the Turf. 

It certainly is not true that Tattersall’s is, nowadays, the head- 
quarters of the bulk of the betting that goes on; far more is done 
at the Albert, the Victoria, and the numerous provincial establish- 
ments. Ina previous number of this Review (November, 1889) I 
endeavoured to account for the general prevalence of betting among 
all grades of society, and to point out the great facilities for such 
operations afforded by the so-called commission agents, who form 
the connecting link between the general public and the clubs. I 
propose now to offer some explanation of the technicalities of 
betting, and of terms and proceedings which, though in every-_ 
body’s mouth, are, really, but imperfectly understood. Of course, 
there are many to whom even the deepest subtleties of such matters 
are familiar household words: still, if by no means hidden from the 
wise and prudent, it may be expedient to reveal them unto babes. 

How, in the first place, do horses become the subject of betting ? 
What, in the second place, is the way in which a man bets? Before 
a horse has run in public, promise and ‘trials’ are the only elements 
in its reputation. Through the stable in which the animal is trained 
reports reach the outside public of a promising yearling, and ‘ those 
who know,’ whether owners, trainers, jockeys, or touts, appraise its 
chances in some coming event by backing the horse to win. The 
bet is recorded in the sporting papers, and thus the market is formed. 
When once a horse has run in public, its ‘form’ is matter of 
history. The price at which it starts in any particular race, or, in 
other words, the bets that are made on or against it, depends upon 
its previous performances, its weights, its present competitors, reports 
of its condition, the confidence of the stable, and a variety of similar 
considerations. The market prices of all the intending starters, 


? One great exception to Tattersall’s jurisdiction over betting is what is known as 
starting-price betting, which is not recognised by them. I have, in my work on 
Tattersall’s Rules of Betting (Field Office), explained the chief characteristics of tl.is 
species of betting. 
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chronicled as they are in all the sporting papers, afford every one an 
opportunity of knowing what are the current rates at which he can 
back his opinion that any given horse will either win or lose. We 
may divide the betting world into two classes, those who bet upon 
and those who bet against horses, those who back and those who lay 
against one or more of the intending starters. Asa rule, the amateur 
betting man belongs to the first class, the professional to the second. 

So faras the ordinary member of the public(the backer) is concerned, 
his transactions are simple enough; he promises to pay 1/.in considera- 
tion that, if his horse wins, he is to receive perhaps 10/. A slight 
element of complication is added to this simple transaction when the 
backer, having early in the season backed several horses at about this 
price, resorts to hedging, or covering possible losses on one bet 
by gains on another. Thus, if he has backed three horses at 10 to 1, 
and afterwards manages to lay against two of,them at 8 to 2, a little 
calculation will show that, if they all lose, he will make 1/. This 
device is, however, no certainty, as possibly neither of the horses 
backed may go to the shorter odds. Another hedging device, more 
complicated, but in some ways safer, is to lay against, say, two 
horses separately, and then, if you can get a very slight change in 
the odds in favour of such a bargain, back them, coupled, against the 
field—by ‘ the field’ meaning, of course, the other horses in the race 
except those backed. Suppose the odds about horse A. are 7 to 3, 
and B. is at 9 to 4,and we lay against A. 91 to 39, and against B. 90 
to 40. The chances in favour of these horses are ;3; and ;4; respec- 
tively (not # and 4, as a novice sometimes supposes); consequently, 
the chances about them, coupled, will be represented by the sum of 
these two fractions, ;4°,, or 79 to 51 on them. Suppose, however, we 
manage to back them, coupled, at 75 to 70 on. The result of the 
whole is that, if A. wins, we win; we lose 91/. by the first bet, win 
401. by the bet against B.,and win 701. by the third bet. If B. wins, 
we win 391. by the bet against A., lose 90/. by the bet against B., and 
win 70/, by the third bet. If neither win, we win 791. by the first 
two bets, and lose 75/. by the third bet. 

So far we have assumed the case, not of a professional bookmaker, 
‘but of a person who makes a practice of betting, and has facilities, 
perhaps through belonging to a club, for making such bets as he 
pleases. As a rule, it is difficult for an outsider to lay against a 
horse, either for hedging purposes or otherwise. The so-called com- 
mission agents will not back horses with you, being really book- 
makers themselves, whose business is to lay against horses. The 
elements of a bookmaker’s plan of operations are simple enough, 
though, like many other things, capable of difficulties and dangers, 
when reduced into practice, which should discourage an unpractised 
hand from trying to make a book. It is, in the main, an elaborate 
system of hedging. Suppose there are twelve horses in a race, and 
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he lays against all of them, at odds varying from 2 to 1 to 10 to 1. 
If the 10 to 1 chance wins, he will lose 10/. on this horse, but will 
receive 11/. on the others. His great difficulty is that he probably 
has considerably more than one bet on the 2 to 1 horse, which is the 
favourite. Thus, if he had a 10/. book—i.e., in which he did not 
purpose to lose more than 10/. on any one horse—if he found he had 
laid six bets against the favourite, and the latter wins, having only 
backed the others once, he has ‘ overlaid’ his book, and has not suc-. 
ceeded in ‘ getting round’ by bets against the other horses. This 
is the great difficulty of the ready-money bookmakers in the ring, 
where there is always a great tendency to get on to favourites ; it is 
chiefly in ante-post betting that outsiders are backed. 

In order to make the nature of a book rather more clear, let us 
proceed to operate on the coming Derby, and the following table 
will show how we stand. 


| Field Money 


t* wiemine ) 
Stakes Liability on each | 


Horse 


Odds 





25 


| Surefoot 75 (a) 
25 Surefoot 


150 (a) 


20 
5 


20 


Le Nord 
Le Nord 
Sainfoin 
Sainfoin 
St. Serf 
St. Serf 
Surefoot 


80 (4) 
106 (%) 

64 
119 

21 

55 
190 (a) 


Surefoot 220 
Galway 34 
Killowen | 41 
Alloway 41 
Le Nord 127 


20 | 126 

1 | 127 

| 1 128 
1 129 


eo 131 





The first column contains the odds laid against the horse in the 
same line in the fourth column; the second contains the stakes, 
or amount the odds are laid to—i.e., the first bet is 50 to 25 
against Surefoot ; the third column contains the field-money, which 
represents after each bet the total amount of the stakes, or the 
amount available to pay his losses; the fourth column contains 
the horses ; and the fifth, the total amount which will have to be paid 
after each bet if that horse wins ; (a) and (6) mean that the same horse 
has again been laid against lower down. By this arrangement the 
bookmaker can see at a glance how far what he takes as field-money 
covers what he may have to pay over each horse. It will be at once 
seen that this is not a good book for the bookmaker, seeing that, if 
Surefoot wins (as most people think he will), he loses 220/., and the 
total field-money is only 131/.; while his winnings over Le Nord would 

. be very small. 

The above will perhaps suffice to give those who are not thoroughly 
initiated an insight intothe formsand methods pursued in the business 
of bookmaking, and also to correct the somewhat prevalent error that 
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bookmakers are necessarily gainers.? A few observations must suffice 
on the relations of racing to betting. It cannot be denied that the 
prejudice which, in the minds of many people, attaches a priori to 
racing as an avocation, has its origin in the frauds and malpractices 
which are prevalent in connection with betting. For many years past, 
previous to a celebrated inquiry conducted last year, the atmosphere 
had been rife with rumours of conspiracies between jockeys, trainers, 
and bookmakers pre-arranging the results of races in fraud of the public. 
If the prevalence of betting amongst jockeys was exaggerated, it did 
not exhaust the possibilities of fraud, seeing that a handsome douceur 
from a bookmaker to the jockey of a horse that had been heavily 
laid against by the ring would effectuate the same result. The storm- 
clouds which had so long been gathering burst on the occasion of a 
celebrated meeting of the Gimcrack Club; and, in the opinion of 
many, the racing-season of 1890 was commenced in the midst of a 
purer atmosphere. 

At the commencement of the season several horses, some of which 
carried some public money, were disqualified for important engage- 
ments by non-registration of partnership; and loud were the exe- 
crations of those who could only see a miserable technicality in the 
decision. But the public failed to appreciate the endeavours of the 
racing-authorities to protect them from the abuses about which so 
much had been heard. The importance of the rule which, as lately 
revised, requires, not only partnerships, but all leases and sales with 
contingencies, to be registered, cannot be overestimated when the 
opportunities for fraud afforded by secret ownerships are considered. 
It is of small avail to prohibit jockeys betting if it be allowable for 
them to ride one horse in a race, while secretly owning a large share 
in another, with which it is supposed to compete ; or if (and such a 
case has been known in history) the owner of a horse which had been 
backed into the position of first favourite before the stable had got 
‘on,’ could, unknown to the public, secretly sell him to a syndicate 
of bookmakers who had laid heavily against him: such persons would 
gladly pay his owner a large sum of money for him, on the understand- 
ing that he was to be withdrawn from the engagement! Rules, no 
doubt, may be broken, but their enactment shows the policy and 
activity of the authorities. 

Apart from the grosser forms of roguery, the bookmakers have a 
great advantage over the public. With their comparatively easy 
access to jockeys, stableboys, and others in the secret of the stables, 
to say nothing of their facilities for unearthing unsuspected causes of 
disqualification, they are in a far better position than the public to 
know what is not going to win. In unison with the possession of 
such secrets, a remarkable system can be worked of what is known as 

* Persons who desire to pursue the subject further can consult Mr. Norris’s 
work, to be had at Seales’, Ludgate Arcade, E.C. 
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‘making false favourites.’ For this purpose a combination of artifices 
is often sufficient to impose upon the public: rumours, freely circu- 
lated, of the horse’s excellent condition, and of his successes in his 
trials, accompanied, at the same time, by rumours antagonistic to his 
competitors ; fictitious bets, commonly known as ‘ stumers,’ recorded 
in their books, and published in the papers—all are calculated to bring 
the public in to back him, perhaps up to the position of first favourite. 
The table given above will show what a splendid situation this 
makes for the bookmakers when a horse which, perhaps, is not even 
intended to win, is a hot favourite. 

There is, at the same time, considerable mutual dependence 
between racing and betting. Racing, of course, isthe substratum of 
betting; but nobody who looks facts in the face can fail to see that 
racing derives a great deal of reciprocal support from betting. It 
would be idle to suppose that the crowds which throng the stands at 
racecourses pay their guineas for admission, in the same way as they 
might take tickets for a theatre, simply to seea show. If the betting 
element were abolished from the racecourse, as some would have 
it, it is not difficult to see the effect such a change would have in the 
receipts of the meeting ; and if the race-fund suffers, the prizes that 
are given at meetings must suffer, too. The body of professional 
racing-men of which mention has been made above, forms another 
link between racing and betting. If part of their reimbursement is 
derived from prizes or stakes, for the bulk thereof they look to ‘get« 
ing on’ at a good price; and this they are only able to do through 
the existence of a free market for betting. Vague rumoursare from 
time to time afloat as to the enormous sums won by ‘ the stable’ 
over some big handicap, which, if even approximately true, must cut 
considerably into the profits of the ring. But here the length to 
which these observations have run warns me that, as the space at my 
disposal does not enable me to write a book, so, the most I can offer 
to others is the elements of how to ‘ make’ one. 


G. HERBERT STUTFIELD. 





‘A BATTLE DESCRIBED FROM THE 
RANKS,’ 


I HAVE just read, in the Nineteenth Century of March, the 
article entitled ‘ A Battle described from the Ranks,’ by Arthur V. 
Palmer (late sergeant 79th Highlanders). 

The article is so interesting that even if printed in pages less 
widely circulated than these it would be eagerly read by large 
numbers. It contains so much that is true, and so much of it is 
unmistakably the narrative of an eye-witness, that it may not im- 
probably, especially now that it has the weight which a place in this 
Review confers, induce many to accept numerous and serious mis- 
statements which it is to be regretted that a Cameron Highlander 
should have made—the more so that some of them are calculated 
to injure the fair fame of his own regiment, and to produce false 
impressions of the acts and methods of British soldiers in time of 
war. 

Let me say, to begin with, that I have the honour to have served 
in the Cameron Highlanders (the 79th) for more than a quarter of a 
century, that during the last five years of my service in the regi- 
ment I was its sergeant-major, and that I was its sergeant-major at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. I think no one who understands the in- 
terior economy of a British infantry regiment will deny that, from 
the position I held, I am as well qualified as anyone can be to speak 
about the behaviour of and the casualties amongst the rank and file 
of the regiment at the battle under consideration. When the regi- 
ment landed in Egypt in 1882, I knew thoroughly the character and 
disposition of every non-commissioned officer and man in the ranks 
—Sergeant (then Lance-Corporal) Palmer included. I kept ajournal, 
which is still in my possession, throughout the campaign, and I have 
before me now the pocket-book in which I noted, after the battle, 
the names of all men of my regiment killed or wounded during 
the day. I compared, in the ordinary course of my duty, these lists 
of names with the reports of the different companies, after they had 
called their rolls, and with the hospital returns. This makes it 
absolutely certain that my lists are correct. 

I cannot deny that there were cases of intemperance while we 
waited at Ismailia on the 9th of September, for the cool of evening, 
before our first march into the desert. During the march some men, 
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no doubt, fell out, or rather dropped from exhaustion, and were 
placed in charge of non-commissioned officers, as Sergeant Palmer 
says, but his statement that these men ‘were flogged with rifle- 
slings to urge them on until their yells cut the darkness like a 
knife ’ is as untrue as it is disgusting, and has no foundation in fact 
whatever. Such procedure would not have been tolerated, and, if it 
had been adopted in any case and had escaped the notice of the 
regimental authorities, it must have been known to the two regi- 
ments, the 74th and 42nd, following us at intervals of about 300 yards, 
and, in that: case, we should have heard more about it before this. 

Still referring to the same march, Sergeant Palmer writes, ‘ some 
dropped never to rise again, and were buried where they fell.’ I 
am not aware that a single death took place in the Highland 
Brigade during this day’s march, and certainly none took place in 
the 79th. I think I may say without fear of contradiction that the 
brigade lost only one man from exhaustion during the march from 
Ismailia to Kassassin. 

I must now pass on to the night of the 12th of September. 
Sergeant Palmer says, ‘ another non-commissioned officer and myself 
were placed on the directing flank.’ I have no doubt that Sergeant 
Palmer was on, or near, that flank, as he belonged to the leading 
company ( A company) of the right half-battalion, and being a tall 
man, the right would probably be his place ; but he seems to imply 
that he was placed on the right for a special duty, namely, to watch 
the stars for Lieutenant Rawson, R.N. This I must contradict. 
When the brigade was formed into line of half-battalions in columns 
of double companies at Nine-Gun Hill, no one in the 79th had the 
least idea that the regiment was to direct, or that we were to be led 
by Lieutenant Rawson. Lieutenant (now Captain) McLeod was the 
directing guide, and Lieutenant Rawson rode behind him directing 
him to march on certain stars. I marched close to Lieutenant Rawson 
throughout the night, and must have heard every word he uttered 
during the march. He very carefully watched the stars himself, and 
neither asked nor required any aid from anyone. 

In referring to a noise that took place during our long halt at 
Nine-Gun Hill, ‘a man on whom rum had taken effect, &c.,’ Sergeant 
Palmer relates the incident as if it had occurred in the ranks of the 
79th, whereas the story, which is now an old one, is told of another 
regiment altogether. 

Now for the battle and the two Irish Fenians. The Highland 
Brigade was formed in line of half-battalions in columns of double 
companies at deploying interval and double-company distance, with 
thirty paces between battalions. The companies marched at loose 
files, half-pace interval. When the bugler (Drummer John Alcorn, 
79th Highlanders) sounded the ‘ advance,’ the brigade was to fix 
bayonets on the march, closing on the right of half-battalions, and 
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then to break into a steady ‘double’ and charge home with the 
bayonet. No man was to load until inside the works. 

Just as day broke, about 4.45 4.M., a single shot was fired from 
the left front, and Private Pollock (F Company) fell dead. The 
bugler then sounded the ‘advance,’ the only response being the rattle 
of fixing bayonets. Then, with a cheer that rang loud and clear on 
the morning air, the Highlanders dashed forward to the works, the 
79th moving steadily on in an unbroken line. Not a shot was fired 
till we were inside the works. 

When the works were reached, the 75th and 79th had to cross a 
ditch about 5 feet deep and 9 or 10 feet wide with a parapet behind 
a 5-foot berme, whereas the flank battalions had to face a ditch 
10 feet deep surmounted by a heavy bastion. This accounts for the 
quicker and easier entry of the two battalions in the centre of the 
brigade. 

The formation of the 79th during the advance to the trenches 
was as here shown :— 


F Company. E Company. B Company. ‘ A Company. 


H Company. G Company. D Company. ‘ C Company. 


Private Donald Cameron (E Company) was the first to gain the 
top of the works, but fell dead at once, shot through the head. How 
Sergeant Palmer -on the right of A -Company could have seen, 
as he says he did, this act of gallantry performed by a man in 
E Company it is hard to understand. 

Before the first line was over the works the second had closed on 
it, and by the time we reached the inside both lines were mixed 
together. The scene inside was one of confusion: fire came from 
all sides, and the foremost men were fighting hand-to-hand, when a 
voice rang out clear and distinct, ‘ Retire the Highlanders into the 
trenches.’ I could not believe that such an order was intended, and, 
amid the noise, I at first doubted my own hearing, but the words were 
distinctly repeated. I remember shouting at the top of my voice, 
‘It is a mistake, men! not a move!’ But the same order was 
repeated a third time in, if anything, a louder tone than before. 
Captain Chapman and I, who were near each other, tried all we could 
to keep the men about us from retiring, but in vain. The line 
retired slowly and steadily, carrying all with it, like a wave, back over 
the earthworks. Whose voice it was we heard I have never found 
out. I gave my version of the occurrence to the late Colonel Leith 
after the battle, but, at that time, no one seemed to know anything 
about it. I believe the voice came from the left rear. 

Sergeant Palmer’s explanation and hig story of the two ‘Glas- 
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gow Irishmen’ are, as I will prove, pure fabrication. His ‘ Irish 
major’ and other minor episodes are touches of imaginative colour- 
ing which it would serve no purpose to discuss; but in this con- 
nection I must say that in writing of the last words of Lieutenant 
Rawson, Sergeant Palmer has forgotten that that gallant officer died 
off Malta, and not on the battle-field of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Immediately after the battle I myself asked the colonel’s per- 
mission to call for volunteers to go over the field and assist the 
wounded. About forty non-commissioned officers and men responded 
to the eall, every man who had any water left in his bottle giving it 
to the party. Icommanded the party, which crossed the battle-field 
in extended order, and not a single man, either dead or wounded, 
escaped our observation. 

I copy from my note-book, in which I took down the names of 
all men found on the field, the following complete list of killed :— 


Private Alexander Denniston ‘ e a ‘ ‘ A Company 
John Hyslop . P js ‘ ‘ P A a 
George Rugg . ; 

William Simon 
George Crawford 
Patrick Kenny 
Thomas King , 
tobert Brown 
Donald Cameron 
William Smith * 
Alexander Paterson ° 
James Pollock ‘ ° . 
William Bodle e e ° ° 
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These men were, each and all, brave, good, and loyal soldiers. 
The only one of them who was, in even the remotest sense, Irish, 
was Kenny, and he was killed close to a large bastion on the right 
centre of the position about an hour and a half after the unaccount- 
able word ‘retire’ had been given. No one can accuse him of 
disloyal conduct. As I look over this list of names, I can imagine I 
again see the brave fellows themselves, who well deserved the in- 
scription on the stone erected to their memory in the European 


cemetery at Cairo :— 
CUIMHNE : 


NAN SONN NACH MAIREANN. 


I can answer for it that all fell fighting for the honour of their 
grand old corps with their faces to the enemy. 
The following men died, after the battle, of their wounds :— 


Corporal W. Cattanach , , . . « C Company 
Private A. Murray . p : ‘ ° 2 ” 

»  W. MeKenzie ; é Peg. ” 

»  D. Murray . P oH 
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Besides these, forty men were wounded. Sergeant Palmer’s. 
name, however, in spite of his circumstantial story, does not appear 
in my note-book upon the list of these. 

I examined the wounds of all men of my regiment who were 
killed in the battle, as they lay where they had fallen, and all were 
killed by bullet wounds, not one bearing the marks of a bayonet. 
Sergeant Palmer avers that he saw one of his traitors bayoneted by 
Sergeant 

I may say that all wounds, however slight, were placed on record 
for the information of the medical officer in charge of the regiment, 
Surgeon-Major Will, who was not the man to let a single case escape 
his notice. 

In his description of the burial of the Arabs, Sergeant Palmer has, 
I think, again drawn upon his imagination, for at 4.30 P.M. on the 
day of the battle the regiment had fallen in to march to Zagazig, 
when we received an order to leave a sergeant’s party behind to bury 
our own dead, under an officer of the Royal Engineers. 

It is needless to say that the act of cowardice said to have occurred 
in front of Kafr Dowar has no foundation in fact, as I have already 
shown that the men accused of it never existed. 

The statement that, with the exception of the three senior 
officers, few soldiers in the 79th had seen active service before Tel- 
el-Kebir is misleading. We had a few men still left from the con- 
tingent that volunteered for service with the 42nd on the Gold Coast 
in 1873, and a draft consisting of 165 non-commissioned officers and 
men from the Reserve had joined at Lake Tismah, of whom nearly 
every man had either a South-African or an Afghan medal on his 
breast. 

I have written this chiefly to disprove two points: the alleged 
flogging of men with rifle-slings, and Sergeant Palmer’s story of the 
‘Glasgow Irishmen.’ I have only brought to light other misstate- 
ments of an old comrade in order to show that his evidence is not 
strictly credible in matters regarding which the truth can be ascer- 
tained from many sources. This I have felt it right to do in defence 
of dead comrades and of the honour of the Cameron Highlanders. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Lieutenant, 


Staff Adjutant, Volunteer Forces, Western Australia 
(formerly Sergeant-Major ‘The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders’). 


Perth, Western Australia: 7th April, 1890. 


[This article has been sent to Mr. Palmer with a request for his observations 
upon it.—Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 


WE hear a good deal in the present day of the love of truth 
which animates the explorers of physical or historical science, and 
those who do not unreservedly sympathise with them are said to be 
indifferent to truth—or even to be its enemies. It is perhaps worth 
while to remind ourselves that truths may be lost as well as gained ; 
that there are old truths to preserve as well as new truths to learn ; 
that scientific discovery is concerned only with new truth; that 
though all truth is intrinsically consistent, it may not always appear 
so in the course of its attainment ; and that at a given stage a too 
exclusive concentration on steps towards new truth may obscure for 
the individual mind its perception of truths already possessed. The 
truest discoveries may come upon an individual, or even upon a nation, 
accompanied by all the peculiarities of a new fashion ; and it is of 
the essence of the new fashion to neglect and undervalue the old; to 
develop a pet tendency out of due proportion ; to pass over as of no 
account that which is out of harmony with itself; to absorb the 
attention of its votaries for the moment as though it were all-suffi- 
cient ; to discourage and expel by its sneer that which is unlike itself. 
These are the characteristics of all fashions, intellectual or social, 
artistic or religious. The question, then, may be asked whether 
qualified sympathy with a particular scientific movement may not 
sometimes be due to suspicion of its form as a fashion, its surround- 
ings and exaggerations, rather than to want of love for the truth to 
which it is leading ; to an attachment to old truth rather than indiffer- 
ence to new—nay, to love of truth itself measured by the quantity 
and importance of the knowledge preserved rather than by its novelty 
alone. 

That great intellectual movements have in the past had the cha- 
racteristic of exaggerating for the moment their own importance, and 
expelling and discrediting much that was really valuable, needs no 
proof. The littérateurs of the Renaissance despised the Bible. The 
deep and subtle intellects of the medieval scholastics were in so little 
repute at the time of the Reformation that the popular nickname for 
the remnant who read the works of Duns Scotus furnished for our 
own day the word‘ dunce.’! Or, to take an instance of scientific dis- 


’ See Trench, Study of Words; 19th edition, p. 144. 
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covery proper, Bacon’s doctrine of induction, in insisting on the value 
of observation, so undervalued the deductive method of the older 
logic, which was required for its fruitful exercise, that while he 
bequeathed to us the greatest instrument of discovery we possess, his 
system as he expounded it was almost useless.” 

Fashions reign intolerant and imperious; but fashions die and 
truth lives. Though obscured or lost for a season it prevails in the 
end. Time prunes the excrescences of novelty. Lovers of Horace 
do not now despise the literary features of the Bible. No one in 
our own day denies the subtlety of the scholastic intellect; no one 
hopes for discovery without deduction from hypothesis. But, learning 
from part experience, those who love old truths and wish to preserve 
them in their own generation will do well to wait till discoveries are 
mellow, and have lost the dangerous characteristics of new fashion, 
and can rest peacefully in company with all that is true in our 
inheritance from the past, before they finally estimate their bearing 
on the universe of knowledge. There are old truths whose know- 
ledge is of vital importance to each individual, and he cannot afford 
to lose them, even though his grandson should eventually regain 
them. Let him then be chary of allowing the raw exaggerations 
which accompany new discoveries to mutilate or destroy his inheri- 
tance. Let the two be kept apart until the new <s ripe for assimi- 
lation with the old. ‘No man seweth a piece of ‘raw cloth to an old 
garment, otherwise the new piecing taketh away from the old, and 
there is made a greater rent: and no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles ; otherwise the wine will burst the bottles, and both the 
wine will be spilled and the bottles will be lost.’ * 

These remarks are suggested by recent attempts, to which public 
attention has been drawn, to find a modus vivendi between Christian 
faith and advancing science. We have in the first place the scheme 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, as set forth in the manifesto to which 
Dr. Martineau’s subscription has given a weight which it could not 
otherwise have had.‘ The tone and spirit, however, of the manifesto 
are the tone and spirit of Robert Elsmere and not of Dr. Martineau. 
The peculiar vividness with which Dr. Martineau realises the bearing 
and importance of the dogmas to which he adheres—definite Theism, 
the life of prayer, personal immortality—and which makes him far 
more in sympathy ethically with Mr. Hutton, or the late Mr. F. D. 
Maurice, than with any school of negative criticism, is entirely absent 
from the manifesto, which brings us rather into the vague and ener- 
vating atmosphere of Robert Elsnvere than the bracing oxygen of 
A Study of Religion. Read in the light of its origin and with 
Robert Elsmere as its commentary, it is so complete and melancholy 
2 This is brought out in a very interesting manner by Jevcns (Logie, p. 255), 


See also the Dean of St. Paul’s Bacon, p. 244. 
3 St. Mark ii, 21. 4 See Pall Mall Gazette, March 10. 
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an illustration of my theme, that its discussion need not detain me 
long. ‘Hope in God and love of man,’ this is the meagre remnant 
of the old truth which Mrs. Ward’s scheme, as explained in her 
preface to the manifesto, aims at preserving and fostering. The 
study of biblical criticism and of comparative religion is to be one 
main instrument of increasing the spiritual stature of the neo- 
Christians, and we know from Robert Elsmere the manner in which 
this is conceived ;—the latest theories in criticism accepted bodily, 
not as steps, as hypotheses with more or less of plausibility, to be 
examined and re-examined, to be tested as to their unconscious and 
unproved assumptions, and the views of human nature and of the 
supernatural which these presuppose; but to be swallowed wholesale, 
and judged to be final by a mysterious ‘ historical sense’ without 
appeal, The natural exaggerations of a discoverer, the tendency of 
novelty, of which I have spoken, to assume for the time the undue 
preponderance of a fashion, the tentative character of the proofs 
themselves, are entirely ignored. If the Tiibingen school were in 
fashion, its conclusions would be interwoven as integral parts of the 
new gospel. The general acceptance of any suggestion of an able 
critic as a proved fact, has eviscerated natural religion itself. Theism 
has become a manifestation of a divine something in good men; 
immortality has ceased to be a certain hope. If Reuss and his 
friends share the fate of Baur and Volkmar, the articles of belief 
must undergo a corresponding change. Were the scheme to last, 
its gospel would have to be considerably remodelled every ten years 
at least, and a formula for retractation should in common prudence 
be provided in the new liturgy. 

But more than this, the inspiring ideal of Christ’s character, which 
is to be the animating principle of its philanthropic work, may well 
cease to inspire when criticism has been allowed to rove freely, with 
no better rudder or compass than the scheme furnishes. M. Renan 
will not be excluded from the programme, and to many minds his 
conclusions will be far from satisfying. The ‘frightful accesses of 
enthusiasm’ which he describes, the acquiescence in pious frauds 
which he postulates in his account of the central figure of the Gospels, 
may temper the enthusiasm of some, and will hopelessly bewilder 
more. The figure which is supposed to be one of ideal perfection 
may in the end appear to combine the very unstimulating mass of 
contradictions which it conveyed to Bishop Alexander :— 


Divinely gentle yet a sombre giant, 
Divinely perfect yet imperfect man, 

Divinely calm yet recklessly defiant, 
Divinely true yet half a charlatan, 


Enough has been said. In sucha plan there is no modus vivendi, 
no recognition of the independent claims and basis of old truth. 
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New methods, new exaggerations, new fashions have been swallowed 
with a wholesale timidity, and in defiance of all the lessons history 
teaches as to the advancing tide of truth, with the constant incidental 
errors, which, like the backdraw of each wave in a flowing tide, are 
its normal accompaniment. We may sympathise with the kindness 
and philanthropy in the practical aim of such a plan, but of stable 
intellectual basis it has none. The new wine has been poured bodily 
into the old bottles, and the bottles have burst forthwith. The scheme 
preserves only a few of their fragments. 

But a much more serious and important attempt at the modus 
vivendi to which I have referred is contained in the collection of 
Essays entitled Lua Mundi, which has been recently published by 
some influential members of the High Church party. 

To many the special interest of the volume will arise from the 
mode and motive of its composition. It is not the work of a number 
of men airing pet theories on the relations between science and 
religion; but it arose, as we gather from the work itself, from the 
practical experience of a few able and thoughtful tutors and clergy- 
men in the University of Oxford, as to the necessity of reconciling 
apparent contradictions between current Christianity and current 
biblical criticism and other scientific movements, for the sake of their 
own faith and peace of mind, and that of their friends. It is this 
actuality of the problem it attempts to solve, and the accompanying 
sense which many readers will have that that problem is a very real 
one for themselves, which raises the discussion from the rank of mere 
abstract speculation, and gives it an interest for the general reader 
as well as the professed theologian. The two deep feelings which 
inspire the writers are a devotion to many elements in traditional 
Catholic Christianity and belief in its essence (as they conceive it) 
on the one hand, and on the other a sense of the discrepancy between 
modern research, physical and critical, and certain features in the 
current Anglican teaching. This discrepancy has doubtless been 
forced on the writers with peculiar vividness by the difficulties they 
have witnessed in the minds of young men, at an age when the 
logical powers are keen, and a sense of inconsistency the more urgent 
because the experience which life brings of the many puzzles and 
enigmas which the finite mind must patiently bear with to the end 
is yet tocome. On the other hand, men of the old school whose 
minds have been formed, and whose associations have been welded 
together, before the problems raised by the theory of evolution and 
modern biblical criticism became pressing, fail to realise the vivid- 
ness with which these theories and their apparent consequences press 
on those who are in process of educating their intellectual nature and 
shaping and arranging their convictions. Such men see no difficulty 
because they see no reality (as it has been expressed) in a series of 
hypotheses or scientific proofs which have come before them after 
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their capacity for assimilating new ideas and principles as active and 
determining forces has in the course of nature become dulled. 

Thus Archdeacon Denison writes of this book—a book, be it 
observed, prompted apparently by the motive of saving the faith of 
many who are in danger of losing it—as ‘ the most grievous specimen 
of defence of truth of all those I have had to contend against, and 
the most ruinous under all the circumstances of its production, 
a blow ab intra without parallel.’ And other divines of influence 
are known to entertain similar feelings. 

It is not to my purpose to discuss the problems raised by Lux 
Mundi: the work of writers of so much weight and ability would 
call for fuller treatment than my limits allow. But, looking at the 
opposite attitudes of Mr. Gore and Archdeacon Denison in the light 
of the opening remarks of this essay, an important question suggests 
itself. If Mr. Gore finds that those who seek his sympathy or 
guidance are hard-pressed by the apparent inconsistency between 
the ontlook suggested by science at the moment and the religion 
they have been taught, is he not bound to make some such attempt 
as [ux Mundi to solve the problem, if only to help men to hold by 
their faith? On the other hand, if what I said at starting is true, 
that scientific advance, in the rawness, inaccuracy, and imperfection 
of its different stages, is far more exacting in its demands for sacri- 
fice of traditional interpretations than truth requires, may not 
Archdeacon Denison be right in discouraging a modus vivendi? 
Does not Lwa Mundi tend to the rashness of pouring new wine into 
old bottles? Still the retort will be that young men cannot be 
influenced by advice which appears to ignore the march of science, 
and will not listen to conservatives who tend to think that the 
distinctive glory of their age is an idle boast. 

The fact is that the problem is a double one: truth is to be 
guarded, and individual consciences are to be protected, and the 
matter cannot be dealt with satisfactorily unless this is recognised. 
The young man cannot practically, in the present day, be simply 
told not to believe in scientific progress. Such a course would put 
his faith in opposition to his common sense. On the other hand, 
the ever-growing, ever-changing forms of scientific opinion may not 
be in such a state that the Church can commit herself to them, or 
condescend to revise and guard her statements to suit what may 
be a temporary phase of opinion. Such a thought suggests an ex- 
planation of the mode of action often pursued in the Catholic Church 
in these matters, though her application of the same principle is, as 
we shall see, naturally somewhat different in different ages. 

The question formed a theme of interesting discussion at the 
International Scientific Congress of Catholics at Paris, which I 
attended in company with the late Father Perry, S.J., in 1888, and 
which is to hold its second session next year. AndI the rather 
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choose that Congress as furnishing a sort of text to my remarks as 
it partook of the actuality and practicalness which, as I have said, 
lends such interest to Lua Mundi. It was no authoritative meeting 
in its form, but an assembly which included many very distinguished 
and eminent Catholics, who met to discuss scientific and critical 
questions, and who made use of the opportunity for comparing notes 
as to how practically an individual could and should stand with re- 
ference to the modern speculations to which I have referred. 

Let me, as indicating a line of thought which I found to be a 
common one among the congressists, make a citation from the in- 
troductory address of the organiser of the Congress, Monseigneur 
d’Hulst, rector of the Catholic University of Paris. 


Il a toujours existé, il existera toujours des dissentimerts parmi nous sur les 
points que l’autorité de YF glise n’a pas tranchés. Les occasions de rencontre sont 
nombreuses entre la science et la foi. Si la foi est immobile, la science ne l’est pas. 
C'est la gloire de la parole divine d’étre toujours semblable 4 elle-méme. C'est 
Vhonneur de la pensée humaine de n’étre jamais contente d’elle-méme et de reculer 
sans cesse les bornes toujours étroites de ses connaissances. Mais entre deux ter- 
mes contigus, dont I’un est en repos, l’autre en mouvement, il est inévitable que les 
points de contact se déplacent. ‘Si le déplacement se faisait toujours au nom d’une 
certitude absolue, l’accord serait facile entre croyants ; car autant ils sont convaincus 
qwune proposition révélée n’a rien & craindre des constatations scientifiques, autant 
ils sont préts & affirmer qu’une proposition démontrée n’encourra jamais le démenti 
autorisé des juges de la croyance. Ces deux axiomes représentent les deux faces 
d’une méme vyéritée enseignée en termes exprés par le Concile du Vatican et par 
toute une série d’actes pontificaux, et qu’on peut résumer en cette formule: Je doyme 
catholique ne saurait étre pris en défaut par les faits. Mais le probléme est moins 
simple que cela dans la pratique. 

La science, en effet, arrive rarement d’un bond a lacertitude. Elle procéde par 
Vhypothése, s’essaie aux vérifications expérimentales et s'achemine 4 travers des 
probabilités grandissantes vers le terme désiré de l’évidence discursive. Encore si 
cette marche ¢tait réguliére et constante! Mais non. II y a des titonnements et 
de fausses manceuvres; il y a des chevauchées hors de la route: magni passus, sed 
extra viam; il y a des hypothéses qui jouissent longtemps d’une certaine faveur 
et que de nouvelles recherches obligent d’abandonner. Tant que dure leur erédit 
provisoire, bon nombre d’esprits trop prompts 4 conclure les confondent avec les 
dires absolus de la science, et pendant ce temps-li on se demande comment les 
mettre d’accord avec l’enseignement chrétien. 

Les uns disent: ‘Le désaccord est manifeste, c’est l’hypothése qui a tort.’ Les 
autres répondent: ‘ L’hypothése est bien appuyée, c’est vous qui interprétez mal la 
eroyance. Ce que vous prenez pour I’enseignement catholique n’est qu'une facon 
dentendre cet enseignement, facon bien naturelle tant qu’on n’avait pas de raisons 
d’en chercher une autre, mais qu'il faut abandonner & la demande de I’expérience.’ 
Sans doute, si l’autorité supréme intervient pour fixer le sens indécis du dogme, le 
dissentiment fait place & l’'unanimité. Mais il est rare que cette autorité se méle 
ainsi aux virements de bord de la science. Gardienne prudente de la parole sacrée, 
protectrice bienveillante de I’activité humaine, elle attend d’ordinaire, se contentant 
de surveiller le mouvement et de condamner les excés de part et d’autre. Pendant 
ce temps-la, deux tendances se manifestent parmi les catholiques: celle des hardis, 
qui sont parfois téméraires ; celles des timides, qui sont parfois arriérés, Et la en- 
core la situation se complique et les reproches se croisent. Les hardis prétendent 
que ce sont eux qui sont prudents, parce qu’ils réservent l’avenir et épargnent aux 
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théologiens la nécessité de s’infliger plus tard 4 eux-mémes un désaveu. Les timides 
répondent que ce sont eux qui méritent la louange décernée aux braves, parce qu’ils 
témoignent moins d’appréhensions devant les attaques de la science, plus de confiance 
dans la victoire finale de la conception traditionnelle. 

Encore une fois, Messieurs, ces divergences sont inévitables, et vouloir les pré- 
‘venir serait interdire aux croyants de penser. Aussi bien, le danger n’est pas dans 
es discussions loyales et fraternelles, un peu vives parfois, mais toujours placées 
sous la double garantie du respect réciproque et d’une commune docilité envers 
’Eglise. Le péril commencerait le jour ot l'on prétendrait engager I’Eglise elle- 
méme dans l’expression d’opinions particuliéres. 

Et ce péril croitrait si cette imprudence était le fait non plus d’un écrivain ou 
d’un groupe, mais d’une assemblée nombreuse et accréditée par le mérite individuel 
‘de ses membres, par I’éclat de leurs travaux et de leurs services; si une telle as- 
semblée usurpait sans autorité le réle d’un concile. 


This passage brings into special relief the help which the con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church may give in dealing with the double 
aspect of the problem to which I have already referred. Where there 
is no clear distinction between the individual teachers and the final 
living authority of the Church, the immediate skirmishes called for 
by each fresh scientific hypothesis, which has for a time a hold on 
public opinion, seem to commit the whole faith of a Christian to the 
counter movement which is made on the spur of the moment. An 
undergraduate comes to his tutor full of Baur’s theory as to the 
dates of the Gospels in the days when Baur reigned supreme, or 
looking on Darwin’s account of the origin of the moral sense as 
finally proved, and his adviser tells him that though not in keep- 
ing with traditional Anglicanism both may be accepted. In many 
cases Baur'’s theory, as discrediting all approach to contemporary 
evidence of Apostolic Christianity, has, as we know, been found to 
weaken or destroy all belief in the received Christian history; to 
commend the ‘myth’ hypothesis ; and even to lead to Agnosticism. 
And the evolution theory of conscience has often had a parallel 
result. Years pass on: the exaggerations of the Tiibingen school 
become discredited, and Wallace brings his great authority on purely 
scientific grounds to destroy the urgency of the young man’s original 
difficulty as to the moral faculties of mankind. The tutor sees that 
a little patience would have saved his pupil. Or suppose he has 
taken the opposite course, which Archdeacon Denison would perhaps 
prefer, and has said ‘ You cannot accept Baur or Darwin,’ the young 
man, overcome by the tide of popular opinion and the tyranny of 
the Zeitgeist, refuses to retain belief in a religion so antiquated and 
unable to keep pace with the times. Years pass; irreligious habits 
are formed, and by the time that scientific teachers have modified 
their decision he is incurably a godless man of the world. 

I do not deny that want of tact on the part of a Catholic teacher 
might issue in a similar result. But I want to point out the vital 
importance of the third alternative which obviously suggests itself 
in the case of a Catholic. He may simply be told, as Monseigneur 
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d’Hulst reminded his hearers, that the Church has not contemplated 
what is new, and has not pronounced on it ; and he may be reminded 
that neither has science pronounced fully and finally. The lesson 
appropriate to the situation is that of prudence and patience. There 
stand the corresponding principles of scientific progress and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrines; and the limits of their application, so 
far as the trials hic et nwne to individual faith go, have to be de- 
cided to the best of the Catholic tutor’s or adviser’s ability. The 
double guidance attainable from the Church’s general principles and 
decisions, and from their application to a new case, is parallel to the 
double action of preacher and confessor. The preacher preaches in 
general terms the principles of Christian morality and duty. The 
confessor listens to his penitent’s account of his special case ; judges 
as best he can as to his circumstances and disposition, and decides 
which of the principles, universally true in themselves, apply to the 
particular instance. Further knowledge may modify his decision in 
the confessional ; nothing can change the principles of morality he 
preaches from the pulpit. One is a statement of absolute and ab- 
stract truth ; the other is concrete and relative. It is a system for 
dealing with each case as it arises, with the half-knowledge of facts 
and circumstances, which is possible at the moment, liable to recon- 
sideration, capable of addition, capable even of absolute contradiction 
in presence of new discoveries as to antecedents, surroundings, and 
character; yet all the while it is the application of the same eternal 
principles of right and wrong. 

So the individual teacher looks at the analogies in Church history 
and at the general principles laid down by theologians, and to their 
treatment of similar cases, and decides to the best of his power what 
is tenable by a Catholic with respect to a new scientific hypothesis ; 
but he does not and cannot commit the Church to the conclusion 
he draws except so far as he may say he thinks it is the true con- 
clusion. He understands to the best of his power the real bearing 
of the hypothesis on dogma; endeavours to distinguish the tra- 
ditional interpretation of a Christian belief from its essence, and 
decides as he can for the individual conscience he is helping. But 
his knowledge and his applications of it are liable to error. His 
acquaintance with theological precedents may be one-sided and in- 
complete. His apprehension of the scientific hypothesis may be so 
wrong as to make him miss its true bearing. And a change in his 
opinion and counsel as science advances, or as his knowledge is 
corrected, is quite as consistent with the Church’s truthfulness as 
the confessor’s change is with the changeless moral law. 

But this is not all. While individual Catholics often have what 
may be called a certain provisional power of reconsideration > where 


5 St. Thomas expresses this power, so far as the interpretation of Scripture texts 
is concerned, as follows: ‘Since the divine Scripture may be expounded in many 
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the Church has not decided authoritatively, we may also see in the 
Church a power of assimilation and of ultimate consolidation of 
her teaching in its relations to assured scientific advance, or well- 
examined and tenable hypotheses. While her caution protects her 
against those whims of the Zeitgeist which prematurely claim the 
title of discoveries, the activity of her life enables her in the end to 
find a modus vivendi with what is really valuable in intellectual 
movements, or really true in scientific achievement. This is a special 
prerogative of a living authoritative tribunal which, from the nature 
of the case, cannot be clearly asserted by any ruling power whose 
nature is documentary. And the Church has, on occasion, exhibited 
this principle of progressive assimilation in a marked manner. 

It is perhaps instructive to note the illustration the principle in 
question receives from cases which often seem at first sight instances of 
unmixed narrowness and bigotry on the part of ecclesiastical authority. 
In days when the temper of the age, as shown in all religious parties, 
was less sympathetic and tolerant than at present, when every school 
of religious thought asserted its claims by more or less stringent 
persecution of its opponents, the slowness of the Church to commit 
herself prematurely to any novel form of thought which seemed at 
first sight at variance with traditional teaching, naturally led to 
intolerance on the part of the teachers or officers of the Church. 
There was in this as in other matters less of individualism than at 
present ; and a new opinion to which the Church refused to commit 
herself was often not tolerated in private persons, as a matter of dis- 
cipline. There was probably less need for toleration for the sake of 
individual consciences, as scientific discovery had not yet got so firm 
a foothold as to be in many cases a living source of difficulty; and 
the greater simplicity of thought in these matters made especially 
true Cardinal Newman’s saying, ‘ Novelty is often error to those who 
are unprepared for it from the refraction with which it enters into 
their conceptions.’ The immediate danger to conscience and faith 
may generally have come rather from the admission of startling 
novelty, than from over-severe repression of individual opinion. We 
can, perhaps, see in this fact the reason why, though some might suffer 
unfairly from such a policy, ecclesiastical authority tended to be more 
chary then than now of allowing—apart from infallible decisions, 
and as a matter of practical guidance—new opinions, not absolutely 
proved, and which at first sight shook dogmatic beliefs, whose tradi- 
tional interpretation had from the temper of the age become for 


ways, it is not right to attach oneself so strictly to any one opinion as still to maintain 
it after sure reason has proved the statement supposed to be contained in Scripture 
false ; lest on this account Scripture be derided by infidelsand the way to faith closed 
against them.’ This passage is cited in the very interesting article on Creation in the 
Catholic Dictionary as bearing on the interpretation of the account of Creation in 
Genesis. 
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many indistinguishable from their essence. That very duty of pro- 
tecting the Christian’s conscience which, as I have said, is the motive 
of the immediate action of the Christian teacher as distinguished 
from the final decision of the Church herself, would, in many cases 
at all events, lead to an opposite policy in circumstances so different. 
The over-subtle mind of the present day, readily grasping the real 
weight of evidence for a new scientific discovery, more readily than 
formerly distinguishing between the essence and the traditional in- 
terpretation of dogmatic belief, has more to fear from the temporary 
denial of what may prove true, and less to fear from the readjustment 
of explanations of dogma. Whereas the bulk of medieval Catholics 
would feel less the weight of scientific proof, and more the shock 
of novelty in expression, now the proportions are reversed. Just 
as the simple Silas Marner believed in God’s justice and in its 
unfailing expression in the decision by lot, and to find the lots 
unfair was for him to find that there was no just God; so when 
thought was ruder and education rarer there was greater danger of 
identifying a religious truth with its popular forms of expression. To 
invalidate the latter was to shake belief in the former. Perhaps then 
of the two alternatives our teachers would now be more ready to 
allow provisional freedom, as a concession to a puzzled intellect, where 
the will seems to have no disposition to indocility, while formerly in- 
dependent thought, as arguing disobedience in spirit and having less 
prima facie claim to genuineness and simplicity, would be checked ; 
the double change of circumstances bringing the further excuse for 
a change of policy, that the novelty, which is now more quickly inter- 
woven with a modified expression of dogma, would formerly have 
seemed inevitably to contradict it. But doubtless an individual in 
advance of his generation was liable in days of old to suffer from a 
rule of action suited to the many. The condemnation of Galileo 
may be considered to be an instance of this by those who think that 
he himself was hardly used by ecclesiastical authority. The primary 
duty of protecting religious belief in the mass of Christian souls may 
have called for a check on the propagation of an imperfectly ascertained 
discovery for which the minds of the faithful were unprepared and 
which seemed to impugn the authority of Holy Scripture. This is 
the view of the matter indicated by Cardinal Newman in his preface 
to the new edition of the Via Media. 

Be this as it may, a marked instance of the earlier method 
of procedure-—of the condemnation on grounds of prudence of a 
system which was ultimately assimilated with Catholic teaching— 
was the case of the peripatetic philosophy. Though, of course, 
unconnected with discovery properly so called, it assumed in the 
twelfth century, as Schlegel has pointed out, very much the position 
of ‘advanced thought’ at the present day. When it came over 
to the West, from the hands of the Arabian revivalists, whom the 
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era of Haroun al Raschid had first begotten, it was looked upon as 
the daring, enterprising philosophy which appealed to the highly 
cultured intellect. Some of the Stagirite’s logical works bad gained 
a footing a few years earlier, and his dialectical method had attracted 
some of the most brilliant minds of the Western Church. The new 
philosophy was the ‘ rationalism’ of the day. The most celebrated 
of the early advocates of the Aristotelian dialectic was the famous. 
Abelard, who applied it to theology in the Western as John Damascene 
had already done in the Eastern Church. It is not to my purpose 
to dwell fully on its history. We all remember the historic conflict 
between St. Bernard the Abbot of Clairvaux and Abelard. St. 
Bernard saw that the scholastic method as it stood exalted reason 
at the expense of faith. That mystical and mysterious side of re- 
ligion which must ever remain only seen in part—through a glass 
darkly—was exposed to the pretence of full analysis, and to a shallow 
confidence in the all-sufficiency of syllogistic deductions. The ten- 
dency which he saw was that expressed by another saint, who beheld 
in a vision a theologian attempting with his measuring tape to as- 
certain the height of the gates of heaven. ‘ Posuit in clo os 
suum,’ said St. Bernard of Abelard indignantly, ‘et scrutavit alta 
Dei.’ They met for a public disputation, but Abelard’s courage, it 
is said, failed him; and he refused to defend his own doctrines. 
Abelard, the prince of Western scholastics, was condemned in Rome. 
Nor did this sense of the dangers of the new method quickly pass 
away. Seventy years later Aristotle’s metaphysical works were burnt 
by order of a council at Paris, and a papal legate, by direction of 
Innocent the Third, forbade their use to the faithful. 

Here we have an extreme case of the first side of the principle to 
which I am referring. The rationalistic spirit was the danger of the 
times. It was the danger from which the conscience and faith of 
the multitude were to be protected; and ecclesiastical teachers, in 
the rough and summary manner which was the custom of the day, 
put their hand down upon the cause of the evil and checked it. 
Whatever was good or bad, true or false, in Aristotle, here was a 
practical danger. The province of faith was being ignored, and a 
secular and rationalistic spirit propagated. As the summariness of 
a court-martial provides less accurately than a civil trial for just 
treatment of the individual, and yet is called for by the danger to 
larger interests, so St. Bernard and pope Innocent, leaving nice 
distinctions for a less critical juncture, checked the new philosophy 
with prompt energy. 

All the more remarkable, in remembrance of this, is the fact of 
which Catholics have been specially reminded of late years by Leo 
the Thirteenth. It would have been a strange vision alike to St. 
Bernard and to Abelard could they have seen the Encyclical ‘ Aterni 
Patris’ in which a few years back the present pope traced the lineal 
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descent of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas from Leo, Gregory, 
and Augustine; and could they have turned to the volumes in 
which it was contained, and found the Aristotelian dialectic and 
Metaphysics adopted into its very essence. 

And yet this fact is but the other term of the Church’s double 
attitude, which shows itself in a jealousy of hasty and dangerous 
submission to novel doctrines—which is, nevertheless, compatible 
with her assimilation in the end of however much they contain 
which is true or intellectually valuable. In the reign of Innocent 
the Third a system fraught with the associations of the paganism of 
Aristotle and the pantheism of Averroes, the Arabian commentator, 
which had not yet found place for faith, and advocated the autonomy 
of the reason, was claiming acceptance in the name of the intellect 
of the day. This intemperate claim had simply to be met by a 
decisive check. In St. Thomas’s time all was changed. Years had 
passed, and the details of Aristotelianism had been discussed and 
weighed in the academic circles of the Schola Theologorum. Albert 
the Great and Alexander of Hales had adopted such of its principles 
as were consistent with Christianity, and interwoven them with the 
ethics of the Fathers, texts of Holy Scripture, and the decisions of 
Church authority. In this new garb and surrounded with these new 
associations and safeguards, the condemned Metaphysics lost their 
terrible character. The dialectical method was held in check by the 
faith and sanctity of St. Thomas, and the insistence on the mystical 
side of religion which we find in his great scholastic contemporary, 
St. Bonaventura. The danger of exalting reason and destroying 
faith had passed away under these altered circumstances. Time had 
been allowed ; and the contemptuous sneer of the hasty rationalist 
of the twelfth century, that Catholic faith was irreconcilable with 
the best products of the human reason and the great thoughts of the 
philosophy of Grecian antiquity, was falsified. The saying ‘ Roma 
patiens quia «terna’ received a fresh illustration, which succeeding 
ages, which take such close note of the temporary conflict between 
secular science and religion, will do well to note. 

Now to point as briefly as may be the moral with which I set 
out. The principle of double treatment which the Church has 
variously applied at different times seems to have peculiar importance 
in view of the circumstances of our day; and the constitution of the 
Church undoubtedly offers certain facilities for its application. Outside 
the Charcha decision for the immediate guidance of Christians tends 
to become final. A book with the weight attachingto Lua Mundi, 
from the ability and position of its writers, is as near an approach to 
an ex cathedra decision as to what are within the limits of Anglican 
orthodoxy as the case admits. On such a subject there is no effec- 
tive court to revise its declarations. The case of Lssays and Reviews 
has shown (if it needed showing) that, so far as the State Church 
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is concerned, the utmost freedom in dogmatic matters is compatible 
with retaining official status as a member of the Church of England ; 
while for persons who consider that those only are true Anglicans 
who retain those traditional dogmas which they deem the Anglican 
Church’s inheritance, disowning, as they generally do, the Privy 
Council and Crown as a final court of appeal, and accepting in prac- 
tice no living authority as dogmatically supreme, the opinion of a 
weighty section of their number as to what is compatible with 
their position is in a sense final. There will always be a certain 
number to follow suit, and there is no machinery to check either the 
increase of adherents to such views, or their further development in 
the direction of free thought. Thus we find a recent critic styling 
this book the Manifesto of the High Church party.® 

On the other hand a Catholic book on similar lines would be neces- 
sarily tentative, and would be liable to many hierarchical grades of 
revision and reconsideration. It might be condemned as dangerous 
or inopportune, yet much of it might be ultimately adopted as true. 
It might be (as in a recent case in France) approved by an ecclesias- 
tical superior, and then censured by a more authoritative tribunal. 
And yet such a double fact need not prevent much of the substance 
of a book from being finally declared consistent with Catholic doc- 
trine. Or,on the other hand, in view of the harm done by too much 
public discussion, or of the intrinsic unimportance of the work, it may 
be left unnoticed, and yet the points it raises may receive in due 
time and place more or less authoritative treatment, limiting the 
degree to which it can safely be accepted. A work of this kind, if 
expressly dealt with, is weighed by an authority which considers in its 
different functions what it is wise to say, what is possible, what is pro- 
bable, what is calculated to produce a false impression, what, though 
creating a true impression in itself, will jar with some article of belief 
which has not yet been fully explained, as well as what is in itself 
absolutely true or absolutely false. And this last, in religion as in 
science, is a matter on which infinite caution and slowness are natural 
and necessary. Fénelon’s Mawximes des Saints was condemned as 
objectively containing false doctrine, but the pope refused to condemn 
the author’s own meaning (in sensu ab auctore intento), which he 
subsequently set forth, though his enemies pressed for such a con- 
demnation. The famous congregation de Auwiliis left uncondemned 
the extremely opposite doctrines of Thomism and Molinism, content- 
ing itself with condemning only such conclusions on either side as 
struck at the morality of the active Catholic life. A common form 
of decision in Rome, where a difficult principle is involved, in an indi- 
vidual case for decision as to a person’s lawfully continuing in a 
certain course, is ‘ that he is not to be disquieted’ (non esse inquie- 
tandum), a purely personal precept involving the refusal to decide on 

® See Academy, March 8. 
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the principle. The authority does not attempt to enunciate there and 
then a general principle which is to apply to all possible cases, and 
yet desires in the interests of the individual to give him the practical 
rule which his case demands. 

Many steps, then, are possible towards supplying materials (so to 
speak) for the Church’s ultimate decision and guiding individuals 
provisionally, which yet do not commit the Church finally and fully 
one way or another. And this likewise leaves, time for another im- 
portant factor in the progress of universal truth—the further deve- 
lopment and analysis and proof of scientific hypotheses themselves. 
Thus when finally the truth emerges with scientific certainty, a 
double office has been performed—minds have been familiarised with 
an hypothesis, and prepared for its reconciliation with Christian 
teaching should it prove true, and at the same time positive assent 
on the part of the Church herself has been withheld to what may 
after all prove to some extent false. It is hardly worth while to recall 
the application of such a principle to the innumerable varieties on 
purely scientific grounds which our own day has witnessed in Dar- 
winism—-the numerous and partially conflicting theories of physio- 
logical selection, sexual selection, development and atrophy by use 
and disuse, and the very different limits assigned to the operation of 
natural selection itself by Wallace and Darwin; facts which, however, 
do not affect the belief most of us have that Darwin discovered a 
causa vera, whose exact operation and limitations it will take many 
generations to determine. But Darwinism is a signal instance in 
both departments of what has just been said. Not only do we see 
the very considerable modifications which it is gradually undergoing 
at the hands of men of science, but within the Church its tenability, 
and the degree and form in which it is tenable, and the precedents and 
means for its reconciliation with Scripture, have within the last twenty 
years been discussed to an extent amounting almost to a literature. 

I will observe, finally, that the modus agendi I have described 
—though doubtless many will consider that the immovable limits 
set to its operation in the Church by past decisions of an in- 
fallible authority prevent its being adequate to the requirements of 
the case—seems, as a principle of action, to be only an extension of 
that philosophic temper of mind which, in their own departments, all 
great natural philosophers, the Darwins and the Newtons of history, 
have enjoined. It combines readiness to consider the working of every 
possible hypothesis with great slowness in ultimate decision on its 
limits or on its truth at all. We remember how Newton for sixteen 
years refused to consider the principle of gravitation established 
because of a very slight discrepancy between the time he calculated 
to be taken by the moon to fall through space and by a stone at the 
same height. ‘Most men,’ writes a competent authority,’ ‘ would 


7 Professor Jevons, 
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have considered the approach to coincidence as a proof of his theory.’ 
Sixteen years later more accurate calculations as to the moon’s dis- 
tance removed the apparent discrepancy. And then he finally de- 
clared his hypothesis to be proved. Again, few of us have failed to 
contrast the slowness and accurate measurement by Darwin and 
Wallace of conclusions drawn with any certainty as to the details of 
evolution with the sweeping generalisations of their second-rate 
followers. Darwin and Newton have at once the greatest instinctive 
confidence that they are on the road to truth, the greatest quickness 
in noting the possible significance of phenomena, and the greatest 
slowness in finally stating what conclusions are ascertained beyond 
doubt. 

In the absence of a living and final authority and of such a system 
as we have been considering, a religious body tends, as I have said, to 
become identified (without any internal principle of recovery) with 
the momentary conclusions of its members in view of contemporary 
controversy. Thus I see no inherent principle in the High Church 
party which would prevent its gradual development into a ritual 
system with dogma almost entirely eliminated ; nor do I see any 
principle in the scheme of Mrs. Humphry Ward which would pre- 
vent such views as Renan’s from suddenly finding themselves in the 
ascendant. 

With this suggestion I bring my imperfect sketch to a close. 
My purpose has not been polemical, and my sympathy with the aim 
of the authors of Lua Mundi, so far as it is the outcome of the real 
cruz of ali thinking Christians, is very deep. But I think a principle 
is to some extent lost sight of in these controversies which has been 
exhibited by the Church even where its application may be open to 
criticism, and in times of corruption and tyranny. Two interests 
are, as I have said, at stake—individual faith and conscience, and 
abstract truth. A provisional concession to a school of criticism, 
which may at the moment enjoy undue ascendency, may be needed 
for individual consciences, and yet it would be very unwise to commit 
the Church finally to such a concession: and conversely the general 
and public inculcation of new and startling views, wholesale, may 
be dangerous, even though they should ultimately prove to be in 
great measure true. The discoveries of science are among the 
acknowledged criteria used by the Church in the explanation of 
Scripture ; but the time is probably far distant when we shall be 
able to appraise with confidence many of the tentative conclusions 
of Reuss and Welhausen.® 


WILFRID Warp. 
* I may be allowed to_refer the reader to the last chapter of the second edition of 


my work, W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement (Macmillan), in which one or two 
of the lines of thought suggested in this essay are more fully developed. 





SOMETHING ABOUT VILLAGE 
ALMSHOUSES. 


I aM informed on good authority that my grandfather’s grandfather 
ended his days in a picturesque retreat for decayed gentlemen, some- 
where in the West Riding of Yorkshire. I sometimes think that 
my grandfather’s grandson will be a lucky man if nothing worse 
happens to him in his old age than that he should close his career 
in a similar asylum for destitute gentility. When this thought pre- 
sents itself to my mind, so base and abject is my nature that I con- 
template the prospect with a strange equanimity. I believe I could 
resign myself to a chamber in the Charterhouse, or a tiny cabin at 
St. Cross, without repining, if only my companions were not profane, 
my allowance of soap were not limited, and my linen were tolerably 
clean. 
All life needs for life is possible to will, 

says the great laureate, which being interpreted means, as I take it, 
that if a man be wise enough to accommodate his requirements to 
his cireumstances he becomes master of the situation, whatever the 
situation may be. And yet there is a limit even to this. I frankly 
confess I shrink from ‘coming to the workhouse,’ as the phrase is. 
I was for some time a kind of volunteer chaplain to a union work- 
house, and I have visited more than one. I do not think they 
improve upon acquaintance; they are not savoury—of course they are 
not gay—but they are not savoury. I know only one that is beauti- 
ful to look at—or rather it was beautiful to look at thirty years ago 
—I mean the union house of Falmouth in Cornwall. But to look 
at a workhouse is one thing, and to look into it is another; and to 
live in it and die in it, that I shrink from. That be far from me! 

I used to be told that my respected progenitor, whom I have 
alluded to above, had shown an altogether mean and vulgar spirit in 
extreme old age, inasmuch as he resolutely refused to leave the 
retreat provided for him by the gracious bounty of some dead bene- 
factor, rather than make a home with his grandson, who had risen to 
something like affluence by his own energy and steadfast continuance 
in well-doing. The elder gentleman persisted in saying that he 
preferred to be independent rather than live on the generosity of his 
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children’s children, whom by his earlier imprudence he had 
wronged. He died in that almshouse accordingly, more than a 
hundred years ago. 

Many years after that event I remember hearing some one say 
that my grandfather had never been able to get over the distress 
which his grandfather had caused him by refusing to come out of the 
almshouse, and as [ listened to them talking the subject over, I had 
great discussions with myself in my small mind, and debated the 
matter again and again. I came to the conclusion that the old man 
was right, and I got to reverence his nobleness, and often and often 
I have said to myself, ‘If I am ever a grandfather and have to live 
in an almshouse, I shall be proud to entertain my grandson with 
suitable hospitality, but I will not permit him to patronise me!’ 

I mentioned the Charterhouse just now. Who can think of it 
without thinking of Colonel Newcome ? I went there the other day, 
and I am sorry I went. There was no one there remotely resembling 
Colonel Newcome. The place is fusty, shabby, sulky, frowsy— 
sweetness and light nowhere. The very air the old gentlemen 
breathe is stale, their very potatoes must be sodden, they talk of 
things gone by, they are specimens of a bygone era, and all around 
them there are things of the past and of the past only ; and that not 
a living past, but a dead one, dead, stagnant, and profitless, with no 
lessons, and out of all touch with the present, let alone the future. 
I spoke to this one and to that, and the tone was that of the dreary 


refrain— 
I know not! What avails to know ? 


I would rather not die there among the brethren of the Charter- 
house, and as one of them. No! Somehow the old gentlemen are 
out of place there, and I cannot but believe that if Master Sutton 
were to rise up from his grave and make a visitation of the place as 
it is now, even at its best, the founder would say: ‘This is not as I 
would have had it. This is no place for such as these!’ 

But a while ago I was at the Hospital of St. Cross. It was an 
autumn afternoon. The leaves were still upon the trees, but they were 
changing from green to ruddy gold. Each leaf as it trembled in the 
gentle breeze seemed to whisper, ‘Thank God for life, the life upon 
the kindly earth. And thank God that the earthly life does not last 
for ever. We have lived through our fresh greenery, and the golden 
days have come, and are passing. Thank God for life, thank God 
for death!’ That was the whisper that came to me from the leaves 
that fluttered and laughed upon the boughs. Through the rich 
meadows the little Itchen flowed quietly ; yonder rose the cathedral 
tower, and a sound of bells came softly to my ears—not riotous 
with too much mirth, not telling of sadness or suggesting parting. 
I went to that beautiful church within the gates—there was a 
certain atmosphere of joy about it. The richness was not the 
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splendour of proud display; it seemed to tell of mere thankfulness, 
and one old gentleman was sitting there far down in the aisle— 
sitting, not kneeling—and looking upwards; looking, not I think 
praising or praying, but taking in a calm delight, as if there was a 
serene enjoyment in idly gazing at that luxury of colour and form. 
He rose as we entered, and passed out, as if we had disturbed him. 
I hope he did not resent our intrusion, for what right had we there, 
we who came only as chance visitors, while he was at home ? 

I asked where B. was to be found. They showed me where his 
chambers were. The rich red creepers had climbed to the very roof. 
The little window was bowered in leafage. The sun was going down, 
but the casement was opened, and as it faced the west the diamond 
panes gleamed with an evening glory. B. was drawing at the 
window. He looked up, knew me, and smiled a gentle recognition. 
The last time I had seen him was at my own house, where he had 
come professionally, when he had charmed me by his wide knowledge, 
his refined taste, and his attractive conversational powers. We 
talked for long; he told me much about the history and the archi- 
tecture of the hospital. He had only one regret, that was that he 
could not move about without inconvenience or pain. ‘ But was 
he not straitened?’ He appreciated the delicacy with which the 
subject was approached, but he waived it off. ‘Thank God! you see 
my pencil and my brush are not quite idle. They have always been 
a source of happiness to me, and though I have not prospered as 
well'as some, I cannot reproach myself, nor will they who alone have 
any right to do so reproach me. I am happier here than I have 
been for many a long day, because I have learnt to acquiesce. I 
know the worst now. There was a time when I used to think it 
would be dreadful. I find it what you see. Isn’t it a very peaceful 
and beautiful retreat for a man who aimed just a little too high, and 
failed ?’ 

Yes! It is this, and much more than this. It is just what such 
a refuge for the unsuccessful in the gréat battle of life should be— 
quiet, orderly, not without discipline. The roar of a great city very 
far removed. Nature all around smiling in her serious fashion—even 
the very semblance of her wrath kept away from those bowed heads, 
sheltered as they are from the storms that must needs rage else- 
where. As I passed out I asked myself: ‘Is it always autumn at 
St. Cross—golden autumn, with its glowing leafage, its lush meadows 
and their placid kine, and the gentle river too content to hurry on 
its way? Is the sun always sinking in the west there, and always 
streaming forth a gleam of hope and promise for the day that dawns 
after the lengthening of the shadows ?’ 

Why are there not more such resting-places as St. Cross for 
such as have run their race and run it bravely, have done their work 
and toiled manfully, and yet have not where to lay their heads? 
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Such retreats were numerous enough once upon a time. They called 
them ‘hospitals’ in the old days, but they were all swept away 
ruthlessly, savagely, horribly—all but some very few, and I know 
not how those few were spared. How is it that they have never 
been revived? There was one I wot of in this county of Norfolk 
once. It lived on for some four hundred years at Coxford, and when 
the suppression of the religious houses came it was blotted out, and 
the thirteen poor men who cowered and huddled tremblingly round 
the cruel visitors were turned out in the cold. ‘Sir John Mendham, 
Pryst of y* Hospitall,’ received ten shillings to comfort himself with, 
and seven servants of the Priory got thirteen shillings and fourpence 
each for their ‘ wages and lyverys ;’ but those thirteen old creatures 
were left to beg their bread, the doors of their old home being shut 
against them for ever on that bitter 22nd of January, 1537. Their 
autumn had lasted all too long. They had to face the winter now. 

Aye! Why are there not more such resting-places as St. Cross ? 
Is our age an age of genuine pity? I have my doubts. It is pre- 
eminently an age of bustle and fuss and fidget, but I think we are lack- 
ing in tenderness. We are all for organising ; we subscribe guineas, 
we get up societies for the extinction of poverty, and publish reams 
of statistics. Then we hold up our heads and pull down our waist- 
coats, and comfort ourselves with the reflection that we have done as 
much as a certain widow at the treasury. She gave her mite and so 
have we given ours. Blessed are the givers of mites! Amen. 

I confess I do not love tosee an almshouse in a crowded thorough- 
fare. There is‘one—or was till very lately—in Gray’s Inn Road, a 
dreary, dismal-looking place, suggestive of rats. There is another 
in the city of Norwich, six feet below the level of the street. I went 
down to it the other day and shuddered. Faugh! it should clearly 
not be there. And yet in that same city of Norwich there is the 
magnificent ‘Old Man’s Hospital,’ which I hold to be the glory of 
our East Anglian metropolis. Yes; for it is one of the best managed 
eleemosynary institutions in the kingdom, if we estimate its efficiency 
by the sum of happiness which is to be found within those walls, 
and the cost at which that happiness is provided. The poor old 
souls, I admit, live disgracefully long; I have seen them go in 
skeletons, and, in a year, they have grown as sleek as brewers’ dray- 
horses. I have known a man go there with every line in his face 
telling of chronic bitterness of spirit, and in a little while I have 
seen him sitting on a long bench in the sunshine spinning yarns and 
laughing like a clown. ‘ What, Dolly, you here?’ I said one day to 
a worthy old laundress whom I had known for long and often wished 
she were there. ‘ Yes! bless the Lord, I’m here, and all I’ve got to 
do now, sir, is to live as long as I can. I don’t want to die till I’m a 
hundred, and that'll give me thirty years of joy here, and everlasting 
glory—you know where, sir!’ 
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The Great Hospital of Norwich is one of the very few survivals 
of those many refuges for the aged poor which existed in considerable 
numbers down to the time when the detestable oligarchy which 
made havoc of the land in the name of King Edward the Sixth 
swept them all away. It owes its preservation from the general 
pillage to an accident—the accident of its ‘foundation’ being attri- 
buted to the boy King, though in truth its ‘new scheme,’ as we 
should call it nowadays, had been drafted before the death of 
Henry the Eighth. As far as I know, there is hardly another alms- 
house in England which can boast of such large endowments dating 
back from medisval times. But it was only one of five hundred 
hospitals which were robbed of their all in the first half of ‘the 
sixteenth century. People talk as if the spoliation of the monasteries 
were the monster act of robbery of that bad time. We are perpetu- 
ally assured that that measure dealt a crushing blow to the labouring 
population, as if they were the great losers—the great sufferers. I 
am by no means sure that it was so. It was the pillage of the 
hospitals that was the first great wrong done to the poor; but it was 
the infamous confiscation of the funds belonging to the guilds that 
wrought immeasurably greater mischief. It has been calculated that 
five hundred hospitals—let us call them almshouses, for they were 
that, and little else but that—were plundered. Poor old men and 
old women lost their homes and their maintenance, and were turned 
out into the roads to beg their bread. That was bad enough; but 
there were more than thirty thousand guilds that were stripped of 
their all by a sweep of the pen. The guilds answered partly to our 
trades union societies, partly to benefit clubs. Some of them had 
existed for centuries ; some had large accumulated funds, the savings 
of generations of penurious thrift, grown habitual to those poor 
toilers by the discipline of long training in the duty of providing for 
the future. There was not a village in the land that was not 
ruthlessly despoiled of its little hoards. The guilds were absolutely 
looted: they lost every farthing they possessed, every rag and cup 
and platter. The gangs of ruffians did their work so thoroughly 
among the frightened villagers, that not only were they beggared, 
but the whole machinery of self-help which had been at work from 
time immemorial was absolutely extinguished. Our modern trades 
unions and benefit clubs are things of yesterday. For more than 
two centuries after that hideous spoliation Englishmen of the work- 
ing classes never rose to the conception that they could help them- 
selves. They belonged to the parish and the parish belonged to 
them ; the parish bred them as the parish bred the owls and the 
polecats; the parish used them till they were past work, then the 
parish put them into the poor-house, where the idiots drivelled, and 
the palsied mumbled, and the halt and the blind howled and cursed 
and raved; and there they huddled, gaunt and stolidly desperate 
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till they died, like rats in their holes ; and then they were tumbled 
into their graves, sometimes two or three at a time, the sexton taking 
care not to go too deep, for decent burial couldn’t be done at the 
money. Ah! my masters, you must live in an open parish where 
there hasn’t been a gentleman’s house for centuries, where the land 
is owned by eighty or ninety proprietors, and where the parson 
was looked at askance as an intruder ‘ arter no good’ had he dared 
to show his face on any day except a Sunday, if you want to know 
what was going on in some favoured spots in merry England less 
than a hundred years ago. 

Happily it was not as bad as this everywhere. God never leaves 
himself without witnesses even in the worst times. To be sure, the 
labouring classes never had the heart to try and help themselves again 
for many and many a long day. Poor wretches! They had lost all 
heart, as the phrase is. There was only a sore where a heart ought 
to have been. The guilds had gone, and no man had uttered a 
word. Even historians held their peace, and up to this hour 
have said almost nothing. But as for the almshouses, they were no 
sooner gone than they began to rise up again. They who had lived 
for years among their tenantry and dependents, were saddened and 
shocked at the sight of poor old people, who could no longer earn their 
daily bread, being reduced to something like beggary in their old age, 
with no means of subsistence but the pittance grudgingly awarded 
them out of the parish allowance; and here and there kindly and 
pitiful people made provision in their wills, or were beforehand with 
death, and did their work while they were alive. These kind people 
soon began to build new almshouses as refuges for the poor bat- 
tered old folk who had few friends now, had no longer the power of earn- 
ing their own living, had seldom had the chance of laying up in store 
for the evil days ‘ in which thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them,’ 
and had not where tolay their heads. The new almshouses were not 
as the old ones had been. For the most part they were very unpreten- 
tious and unambitious institutions; a row of three or four tiny 
cottages by the wayside, such as we see them now. Half a dozen old 
creatures housed and little more; the endowment provided just 
enough, and sometimes barely enough, to keep the dwellings in 
repair and to find the aged inmates in food, fuel, and bare necessaries. 
The hospitals ‘ of the older foundation’ had grown up under very 
different conditions, and had been, almost always, started on a much 
grander scale: they were in many cases affiliated to some religious 
house, or, when this was not the case, the poor people who were provided 
for were put under the guardianship of some warder and a chaplain 
or two, whose duty it was to look after the other inmates, and far the 
larger share of the endowment went to support the governors of the 
house, not the governed. In a large number of cases, as the income 
declined—and somehow it almost always did decline—the ; poor 
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people suffered first, and their numbers were not kept up. Sometimes 
there was no income for the poor brethren or sisters, and again and 
again we read that the houses became ruinous, or that the revenues 
were absorbed into those of some larger foundation. It is an ugly 
history, and as we look into it it saddens us. At any rate, it always 
saddens me to find that our forefathers were no better than ourselves 
for all their professions of aiming at a higher ideal than we profess 
to follow. And yet, if it be indeed true that the human race is grow- 
ing slowly upward, what right have we to expect that our forefathers 
should have been more. noble and truer, more far-seeing and con- 
sistent than ourselves ? 

The new almshouses rose up but slowly, but they did rise up dur- 
ing the century that passed between the spoliation of King Henry 
the Eighth and the Great Rebellion. When men of pity and gene- 
rosity desired to make some permanent provision for the destitute, 
the way was not easy for them. Millionaires like Allen and Sutton 
were few and far between, and their millions were in shillings, not 
in pounds sterling ; it was not the time for doing things in the grand ~ 
style. As long as any great eleemosynary institutions were in some 
sort of working order, they offered themselves naturally as the ac- 
credited recipients of charitable benefactions even of the smallest ; 
but for one man who could build up a new asylum from its founda- 
tion and provide for its maintenance, and draw up a body of statutes 
for its regulation, and make all those provisions for the future which 
such a considerable undertaking implies, there were hundreds 
who would be willing enough to enrich such an institution after it 
was once in working order; and the aggregate of such smaller bene- 
factions contributed by men and women of no great resources made 
up the real wealth of the house, which without such accretions would 
be pretty sure to decay. Our modern orphan asylums and dispen- 
saries and homes and the like would fare very badly indeed if it were 
not for the perennial flow of that stream of benefactions which keep 
them all going. But when the ‘hospital’ or the refuge had become 
a ruin, roofless and desolate, they who had the wish to leave or give 
« hundred or two of pounds or an acre or two of land for the main- 
tenance of the decayed artisan or the housing of the widow, found 
themselves in a practical difficulty. Who were they to leave their 
legacies to? How could their intentions be carried out? Every 
donation, subscription, or bequest helps to keep up a going concern ; 
but if there be no going concern—What then ? 

The first almshouse built in England as a home for the aged poor, 
after the suppression of the monasteries, is said to have been that 
founded in Queen Elizabeth’s time at Greenwich by William Lambard, 
whom Camden calls ‘a goodly good gentleman.’ The polemics of 
the Roman persuasion sneered at the fact that almsgiving had ceased 
among us since the Anglican Church had broken off communion 
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with Rome, and were not slow to remind us that Lambard ‘ was the 
first Protestant that built an hospital.’! We may let the sneer pass. 

I do not know the exact date of the foundation of Lambard Hos- 
pital, at Greenwich, but if it were started before 1594 his example 
was very soon followed; for in that year Clement Paston, Esy., left 
a considerable estate to certain of his kindred, which was to be held 
by them conditionally upon their providing six poor men in the 
parish of Oxnead, in Norfolk, with house room and a somewhat liberal 
maintenance, according to a scale that was carefully laid down by the 
testator. If the almshouse was eventually plundered and the poor 
men were left to shift for themselves, that was no fault of Mr. Paston, 
and the less said about that piece of iniquity the better. Three 
years later, William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, founded his alms- 
houses for thirteen poor men at Stamford, and there they are now. 

In this instance, as in many others, the sagacious statesman took 
good care that there should be no mistake about his intentions, for 
he built and endowed his hospital during his own lifetime. Two 
years later again, Richard Platt, a London brewer—he too during his 
lifetime—founded his almshouses at Aldenham, in Herts, for six old 
people, who were not to be eligible till they were sixty, ‘ except they 
be impotent, and therefore thought fit to be relieved at a lesser age, 
and such as have been known in their youth to have lived by their 
labour.’ House room and allowances for fuel, food, and raiment were 
provided for them, and careful regulations were drawn up for main- 
taining discipline and guarding against abuses. In this case the 
estate left was well husbanded by the Brewers’ Company, and the 
establishment is still kept up; though, as usual, it is now treated as 
if it were a mere encumbrance upon the school, which is also supported 
out of the same endowment. And exactly as in medieval times 
the tendency always was for the monastery to absorb the income of 
any hospital affiliated to it, to treat the property held by it in trust 
as only part of the common funds available for the support of the 
domus, and to grumble that the bedesmen cost them so much 
annually ; just so it has come to pass in even modern times, that the 
school, which was more often but an adjunct to the hospital than 
the reverse, loudly complained that its income was seriously burdened 
by having so many old impotent folk—of no use whatever to the 
community—to support in idleness. Thus history repeats itself. 
There was a time when asceticism, or that which passed for the religious 
life, was regarded as the one thing needful. Now we have got to 
worship education as the god of our idolatry. I wonder what will 
be the favourite interest next. 


1 He had, however, been anticipated by Ziomas Lewin, who by his will, dated the 
20th of April, 1555, founded an almshouse in St. Nicholas Olave, Bread Street, which 
almshouse is, I believe, still kept up by the Ironmongers’ Company. But then Lewin 
was not a Protestant by any means, 
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During the reign of James the First, the fashion of founding 
these refuges for the destitute prevailed rather widely. William 
Goddard left rather a large estate to found the Jesus Hospital for 
old people at Bray, in Berks. This was in the year 1609. Henry, 
Earl of Northampton, in 1616 built and endowed his almshouses at 
Castle Rising, in Norfolk, and Sir Ralph Hare established others on 
a smaller scale at Stow Bardolph, in 1622. The number of these 
hospitals went on increasing year by year down to the time of the 
Rebellion, after which it is observable that the stream of benefactions 
almost ceases to flow. The earliest and most considerable instance 
of any such foundation after the Restoration was that of Smith’s Alms- 
houses at Maidenhead. In this case, again, the buildings were com- 
pleted and the income secured to the inmates and their successors in 
1661, while Mr. Smith was still living. 


It is to be noted that, with one or two exceptions, all the alms- 
houses of the new foundation were set up after the passing of the 
famous statute of Queen Elizabeth in the forty-third year of her 
reign (7.¢. A.D. 1601). There is a very general belief that no pro- 
vision was made by the common law of England for the relief of the 
poor till this statute was passed. I am told that this is one of our 
many popular delusions. Be it as it may, there can be no doubt 
that ever since the Elizabethan time ‘competent sums of money’ 
were to be raised by the parishes for the maintenance of the destitute 
poor, that such money was regularly distributed to them, and that a 
list of such as were the recipients of the ‘alms’ was kept by the 
officers appointed to give it out. It is equally certain that where an 
almshouse was set up in any locality, it was almost invariably limited 
in its operation to the inhabitants of a certain area, and that what- 
ever relief it aimed at affording was supplementary to such as was 
provided out of the parish alms; or, as we should say, the almshouses 
came in as an important assistance to lighten the Poor Rate. 

The same holds good of the doles of bread and money which 
were left so frequently by testators with some bowels of compassion. 
These doles were to help out the overseers’ allowances. Thus, when 
Thomas Stretchley, in 1678, left 5/. 4s. to the poor of the parish of 
Christ Church, he ordered that the income should be spent in 
buying ‘twelve twopenny loaves, to be set up in the church 
every Sunday, and to be distributed by the churchwardens and 
overseers to twelve poor helpless men and women, who take alms of 
the said parish.’ The principle in both cases was the same. It was 
enacted by law that no man or woman should be allowed to starve, 
but charity came in where legal obligation stopped. It was enough 
in the eye of the law that the ratepayers should keep people alive, but 
it seemed abominable and atrocious to Christian sentimentalists to 
reduce the pauper’s allowance down to the last straw. Of course, 
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where these doles increased and multiplied, and no restrictions 
were placed upon the distribution, vagrants would crowd into the 
parishes, on the one hand, and substantial people who were in easy 
circumstances would lay claim to a share of the spoil on the other. 
But this did not prove even that the doles were in their nature mis- 
chievous: it only went some way towards proving that the ‘ unearned 
increment’ of any institution, if it exceed a certain reasonable limit, 
may require to be administered according to regulations better adapted 
than the old ones were for carrying out the original object aimed at. 
Is the amount of income enjoyed by this or that parish, or larger geo- 
graphical area, larger than is at all sufficient for providing for the 
aged and destitute whose characters will bear looking into, and who 
have been bona-fide labourers, artisans, or even substantial tradesmen 
in their time, but in old age find themselves destitute? Then extend 
the area, and let the advantages of the endowment be extended as 
far as it will go. But do not go grovelling before your idol of edu- 
cation, and proceed to appropriate every scrap of margin of income 
that you can pick up, and then say with much self-gratulation : ‘ Lo! 
we have made ample provision for the poor and needy in this small 
corner of the earth, and for the residue, we will appropriate it to the 
sacred cause of culture, by stimulating boys and girls to spend their 
days and nights in getting up books for examination.’ 

Let us take an instance in point. Thomas Cuttell, by his wiil 
dated the 17th of March 1556, left a house on St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
which at that time was let for 7/. a year, to the churchwardens of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. They were to spend 3/. 4s. of the rent 
yearly to provide a dinner for the poor prisoners in Newgate, 2s. 6d. 
in remunerating the aforesaid churchwardens for their trouble, and 
34s. 8d. for providing ‘ two poor women to look after any persons that 
should be visited with the plague or other sickness.’ The balance— 
1l, 188. 10d.—to be reserved for the cost of any repairs that might 
be needed from time to time. I do not know where St. Dunstan’s 
Hiil is, but I suppose it is somewhere near the Tower. I read, how- 
ever, that this house was let in 1829 for 56/. a year on a repairing 
lease, and I should not be surprised to learn that by this time it has 
been turned into a warehouse, and brings in to the churchwardens 
5001. a year. There are no prisoners in Newgate, nor need to feast 
them now if there were; but I can see no sort of objection, and 
quite the contrary, to the whole of such an endowment as this being 
utilised for the support of a great Nurses’ Institution, the geographical 
area to enjoy the benefits of worthy Mr. Cuttell’s endowment being 
extended as widely as you please. But I see every objection to your 
laying your hands upon half of that endowment because there are 
no Newgate prisoners, and applying it to the founding of scholarships 
in the City of London School. 

It may be in consequence of my impenetrable stupidity, or it 
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may be from some other cause, but I never have been able to see 
any rational ground for accepting that position of certain theorists 
which has been repeated so persistently that the world at large have 
got to acquiesce in it from mere weariness—I mean the position that 
an endowment ought ever to be allowed to save the pockets of the 
ratepayers. 

You can’t help an endowment benefiting the ratepayers, no 
matter what the endowment is. You might just as well try to 
prevent a border in your garden from receiving the rain of heaven 
upon it when the showers fall, because the peas want all the moisture 
and the potatoes can do without it. Even though you hold up.an 
umbrella over the potato patch, some of the moisture will be sure to 
trickle through to the podgy tubers. If you go the length of saying, 
‘ Better then have no endowments at all,’ there is an end of the argu- 
ment, for that means that you would rather the poor and needy were 
left in their misery, than that anyone except the poor and needy were 
the better for any boon bestowed. But where is the sense of all this 
cry about not allowing the ratepayers to benefit directly or indirectly 
by a charitable endowment ? Why should not a man be permitted to 
leave his money to lighten the burdens pressing upon his surviving 
neighbours, and likely to press more and more heavily upon his and 
their children? In the wills of our forefathers, made not so very 
long ago, you may find hundreds of bequests for all sorts of public 
objects, such as the mending of roads, and the reparation of churches, 
for which the parishioners were liable, and by these bequests the 
ratepayers were gainers to the extent of their several assessments. 
When the Rev. Abraham Colfe in 1656 left his estates to found a 
school and almshouses at Lewisham, in Kent, he also left a sum of 
money yearly ‘in working drains out of the highways into the ditches 
and water-courses, and in amending the footpaths of the parish.’ 
Sir Martin Bowes Knight, an Alderman of London in 1565, during 
his life-time provided for a payment of 6l. 13s. 4d. to be made 
annually for the repairing of the conduits and the conduit-pipes of 
the city of London. About the same time Elizabeth Gavener left 
her manor of Shabeombe in Devon to be sold, the money to be ‘ dis- 
tributed and given away in alms, as well as towards the reparation 
and amending of highways.’ Ought such funds as these to be 
confiscated whenever the charge of providing for the roads is thrown 
upon the rates? You might with equal fairness confiscate all the 
money left. for the repair of churches, because chureh rates are 
abolished. 

But there is another assumption just as baseless as the other, 
namely, that no pawpers ought to receive anything from ancieni 
endowments, inasmuch as they are already provided for by the rate- 
payers. It would be nearer the truth to say that such endowments 
as take the form of doles and almshouses were only meant for 
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paupers. As we have seen, these bequests were intended to supple- 
ment the minimum provision which the law compelled the rate- 
payers to supply. The statute of Queen Elizabeth enacted that in 
every parish house room should be supplied for the houseless, and the 
bare means of subsistence be allowed to the destitute. At this 
point charity stepped in and offered better house room for a favoured 
few, and additional sustenance to those who were dependent upon 
the parish alms. What the giver of almshouses and doles did not 
contemplate was that the ‘sturdy beggar’ and the vagrant should 
participate in their bounty. The‘ sturdy beggar’ was whipped out of 
the parish if he dared to show his face init. Let him go back to 
where he belonged. There was no thought of encouraging the casual. 
In many instances, nay, in most, it was a condition that no one should 
be admitted to the almshouse who had not been known as a bona-fide 
labourer or artisan in the parish for a longer or shorter term of years; 
and, as we have seen, none might lay claim to any share of the doles 
unless his name were in the parish books as one of the recognised 
recipients of parish relief. If that condition had been adhered to 
we should never have heard of troops of vagrants crowding into a 
parish a week or two before the annual ‘ gifts’ were distributed, and 
scrambling each for his share; nor of the rents of fever-dens in a 
favourite locality reaching an almost fabulous figure in consideration 
of the amount of doles which the inhabitants of the parish had a 
right to. The old law of settlement had its evils, but it had its 
merits too. In sweeping it away in the rough-and-tumble way you 
did, you turned the vagrant from being a criminal into a pauper; 
you turned the poor man who had worked as long as he could hold a 
plough or use a flail, from a pauper into a criminal. You take his 
very clothes from him when you admit him into the ‘ house,’ you 
dress him in the pauper uniform, and you tell him that because he 
has sunk so low he is not even fit to be admitted into an almshouse. 

These are the kind of assumptions which are at the bottom of 
such a scheme as has quite lately been drafted for the future 
management of the charities of the city of Norwich. Just at the 
moment when we are told that centralisation is to be minimised, and 
that counties and cities have arrived at such a level of intelligence 
that they ought to be left to manage their own affairs, here you 
have the Charity Commissioners, dwelling in mysterious isolation— 
the veiled prophets whose sentences go forth irreversible from their 
chamber of horrors—saying to this community of 100,000 citizens, 
‘You blundering, ignorant jobbery-mongers, you narrow-minded, 
pig-headed Tories. You are permitted to manage your own schools, 
and highways, and libraries, and police, your sanitary arrangements, 
your water, your gas, and your paupers. But as to your charitable 
endowments, those endowments which your own citizens have in 
duys gone by expressly given you for the benefit of those needy and 
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stricken and sore broken, who were born and bred and grew up and 
toiled and struggled and dropped out of it under your very eyes, and 
whose needs and struggles and characters and sorrows you know, 
and you only can know—these funds you are not fit to deal with or 
to administer. These funds are to be taken out of your control, you 
are not to be trusted with them. In all that concerns your charitable 
endowments, you will have to do as we tell you. It is for us to 
order, for you to obey!’ 

In this new scheme, one of the latest which the Commissioners 
have put forth, it seems that any one who has ever been in the receipt 
of parish relief is for ever disqualified from admission to any of the 
existing almshouses or hospitals. 

Oh! these dragons of routine, who go up and down seeking whom 
they may devour. Some of us remember the glorious hopes that 
they raised among us when they first were introduced to a too sanguine 
nation, eager for reforms, and believing in the need of them. We 
were all going to have the old trammels and fetters knocked off, and 
the governors, and trustees, and feoffees of the old charities were to 
be left with free hands! What has it all come to? Left with free 
hands! Nay, our hands are to be tied behind our backs ! 

The new Poor Law has done much good during the last fifty 
years in educating the nation ; and the reform of our social organisa- 
tion has been carried on earnestly and intelligently wherever we turn 
our eyes. What we need now is not restriction, but liberty of 
action. We want to be educated now into a belief in great Princi- 
ples. You will never educate men by giving them mere Rules to 
go by, and telling them to hold their tongues when they ask the 
reason why. The red tape needs no tightening, it wants cutting, and 
there is some red tape that will have to be cut—is bound to be cut 
some day. 

I have said that the new Poor Law has done a great deal for us 
in the way of educating the masses—educating them in certain 
sentiments of independence, helping them to the conviction that we 
are all bound to try and help ourselves. But there is a growing 
belief among some thoughtful philanthropists that the new Poor 
Law has almost done its work, that the abuses which it swept away 
are gone for ever, and can never be tolerated again; and that the 
time has come for starting upon a new departure. To begin with, 
there is one very mischievous doctrine which the new Poor Law has 
been the means of inculcating among us. It admits of being stated 
very simply; it is held unblushingly by many, and preached loudly 
by not afew. It stands thus. 

The inhabitants of this world are divided into two classes. The 
first class includes all who are possessed of, or who have the power of 
earning the means of living without anybody’s help except their 
own. The second class are they who have no means and no power 
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of earning a livelihood. The first class are more than respectable; 
they are virtuous, estimable, exemplary persons. They are good 
citizens; they are householders—compound or simple; they have 
votes ; they have spotless souls and bodies—white as the driven snow ; 
some of them pay taxes, almost all of them pay rates. The second 
class are they who have no means of livelihood. These are beasts of 
prey feeding upon the members of the first class. Some of them are 
professional beggars, some are cadgers, some are tramps, some are 
receivers of outdoor relief, some are dwellers in the Union workhouse, 
and some are nondescripts. But be they what they may, as the 
first class are all white and glistering, so the second class are all 
black as soot—every one of them. This being so, why should you 
attempt to make out that the blackamoors are anything else than 
blackamoors? Why set up any such preposterous theory as that 
there are shades in black—light black and dark black? That is 
undeniably rank heresy. Away with it! 

Men and brethren, take note of it. There is nothing so catching 
as talking nonsense—pompous nonsense. Given the requisite mental 
constitution for the due development of the germ, and the period of 
efflorescence is almost instantaneously followed by immense fertility 
of reproduction. I’ve known a man described as a dazzlingly clever 
fellow, for no other reason than because he solemnly asserted that to 
eat a ham sandwich was a sin. He began with that, but he ended by 
founding a sect, and a large one. 

Granted that all who have no means of livelihood are—as some 
of my severe friends tell me they are—all blacks, I really cannot see 
why some of them should not be a great deal blacker than others, 
and some in fact be little more than grey. 

Looking along the sleeve of my well worn coat as I write, I 
notice that there are very decided differences of shade in the texture 
of that venerable garment. Black? Yes! It’s black, but observe 
the seams. And yet, alas! there’s many a poor creature who would 
accept the gift of this old coat of mine with pathetic gratitude, and 
count himself a beaw if he had it upon his lean shoulders, 

It is just as false to assert that among the ‘ Have nots’ there are 
no grades as it is to maintain that among the Masses there are no 
Classes ; and how false that assumption is I will not stop to illustrate. 
Poverty has its aristocracy, such as it is, as well as its dreadful 
residwum, and between the two extremes of lonely shabbiness— 
where men and women suffer so patiently, so silently, so piteously— 
and semi-nakedness, where poor wretches have lost all decency and 
all semblance of self-respect, there are almost infinite shadings off. 

Was it any fault of yours, sweet Lady Maud mavourneen! that 
all your means of livelihood were swept away, you scarce can tell us 
how, and no rent came from those broad lands in county Kerry which 
had given you an ample income, spent in good works for the most 
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part, even till the time when old age had come upon you, and the 
sunny glow that once was as a crown upon that noble brow had 
changed to winter’s rime? Poor gentlewoman! You too have come 
to feel the pinch of penury at last, come to accept the scanty gifts of 
others and to bow to the sad inevitable. Were you to blame, Celsus 
of the quick eye and the iron nerve, because at the outset of a 
career that promised so well a frenzied patient sprang upon you from 
behind and left you a palsied man, with your private resources 
exhausted almost to the last pound? Or when my worthy friend 
John Balls, in his seventieth year—with a sickly wife for ever ailing 
—found himself one morning out of place by the bankruptcy of the 
firm which he had served as a copying clerk for more than half a 
century? Or when blindness, sudden and incurable, came upon that 
promising young schoolmaster who married only a year ago? Or 
that lone widow whose trustee appropriated her little all and then 
vanished ? Or those others whom the wise and prudent advised to 
invest their savings in Dock shares which paid so well for a time and 
now pay nothing? Were each and all of these criminals, who got 
no more than they deserved when they found themselves face to face 
with want, not knowing where to turn for the daily bread? Are you 
going to lump them all together, ticket them as paupers, and shut 
them up with broken-down harlots and tramps and inebriates in 
the same ward of a Union workhouse? Are you prepared to do this 
and assure us with asimper that ‘It can’t be helped. We are bound 
to discourage improvidence, and if we once begin to make class dis- 
tinctions and differences and to indulge in sentiment, the conse- 
quences will be disastrous and dreadful to contemplate.’ My good 
man! Are not the consequences of your cruel and heartless modus 
operandi dreadful to contemplate ? 

There are some men who are born drudges, and nothing on earth 
can make them fit for anything else. As the poet says: 

Some men are born for great things, 
Some are born for small, 


Some—it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all. 


These last may be content and thankful if they have drudgery to 
do. They are the Gibeonites. The hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for others, they can have nothing to expect but bare existence. 
Without brains, without physique, without character, without any- 
thing that they can call their own except a rickety carcass, scrofu- 
lous and feebly puffy, commonly designated a human body, they 
flopped into the world somehow, and there they are. Of course they 
cannot be allowed to starve, nor will they be; but they never can 
make the running in the fierce competition of our time, and the less 
ambition they have the better for themselves. They are below the 
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average. But for the average man, and him who is only a little 
above the average, let such be taught early and late that they are 
bound to have a reasonable ambition. For he who lacks the stimu- 
lus of any future, in this life or the next, must needs wither. Why 
should he live at all? The question is, What may fairly be called a 
reasonable ambition ? 

Leave the residuum out of account, and come to the working 
man in the widest acceptation of the term; and is it too much to 
say that every man who plays the part of a good citizen may 
reasonably set before himself the hope of repose in his old age, when 
he has ceased to be the man he was, and when others can do his work 
better than he and with less effort ? In some form or another we all 
do look forward to ‘ retire ’—as the phrase is—in our old age. Some 
have a chance of earning their retirement and make the most of it, 
some have no chance, and some throw their chances away. 

As to those who have thrown away their chances, the people who 
have earned good wages and spent them as they came, the reckless 
and the improvident, the workhouse is the place for them. 

As to those who have never had a chance of doing more than earn 
a bare subsistence—the Gibeonites, the physically and mentally in- 
competent—in their case too I am inclined to think no special favour 
should be shown them. All gentle kindness, food and shelter and 
raiment should be assured to them, but more than that it is difficult 
to see why they should be encouraged to expect. 

As to those who have used theia opportunities, and made provision 
for their old age in time, they are the last people in the world to 
‘come upon the rates.’ The joy and pride of their declining years is 
that they want no man to help them, that they are possessed of an 
independence, or, as we say in Norfolk, that they ‘live upright and 
walk with a stick.’ 

But there still remain those who have lived all their lives at a 
comparative disadvantage. Circumstances have been against them, 
or that mysterious factor which is for ever baffling our most careful 
calculations which scientists with praiseworthy circumlocution deal 
with as ‘ the personal equation,’ while the vulgar brutally call it luck. 
There is the peasant who has had a large family dragging at him for 
the last twenty years of his life and longer. There is the man who 
suffered from an accident in his prime, reducing him to something just 
a trifle less than an able-bodied workman. There is the man who 
with all his economies and frugality only managed to scrape together 
a little hoard of some three or four score pounds, and had lived too 
long and come to the end of it. 

There is the man who has invested his all in a row of cottages, 
and somehow got into the hands of a rogue of an attorney, and finds 
himself just nowhere when the pinch comes. What need to multiply 
the instances? Observe! I am not thinking of the men of the 
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streets. They have their champions and their friends, God bless 
them ! who are not likely to forsake their clients and by no means 
likely to lack support. They have rich and earnest philanthropists 
at their backs who are not idle just now. I speak of the men and 
women in the wilderness. I speak as I do know. 

And this is what I know: that during the last twenty years or 
so the agricultural labourer in Norfolk has become a saving animal. 
Yes! Since drinking has gone out of fashion and drunkenness has 
got to be looked upon as disgraceful, the agricultural labourer has 
begun to hoard. The mischief is, that he is afraid of doing any- 
thing more than hoard. He is afraid of the savings-banks. He is 
almost equally afraid of buying little bits of property near his home, 
afraid of letting anyone know that he has money laid by, afraid to 
talk of it, afraid to whisper it, afraid of your suspecting it. How 
has this come about ? 

The explanation is plain and evident enough to those who know 
anything about the facts; and here it is. As long as a man is 
known to possess a shilling that he can call his own, he is debarred 
from receiving any relief from the rates for the barest necessaries of 
life. If a poor fellow has hidden away say 201. or 50/. or 100/.— 
and again, I say, J speak as I do know—he will hardly let his own 
flesh and blood suspect the fact. Be seen in the post-office with a 
bank-book ? What! that he may be called upon to produce it before 
the Board? Not he! Buy the house he lives in, though he could 
get it cheap? Why, he’d have to pay the rates on it, and when he 
wanted to put himself upon these same rates, ‘I mean to say as 
that'there chairman would laugh at me!’ What does he do with 
his savings then? What can he do with them? He hides them 
until such time as they have grown to inconvenient bulk, and then 
he slinks about and seeks for an investment. In point of fact, he 
starts as a money-lender on a small scale, under the secret guidance 
of Mr. Oily Gammon. I am not going to betray confidences, and so 
I will not stop to explain the methods pursued. It will perhaps be 
enough to assure my more knowing readers that I could point to 
one case where, when fourteen acres of land were sold some six 
years ago, there were eleven morigagees to pay off, each of whom, 
by a composition, received under eleven shillings in the pound. 

Think of the surroundings of an agricultural labourer, and how he 
must be at the mercy of sharpers who can talk of things he cannot 
understand. You will never be able to protect poor Hodge from quacks 
and herbalists, who promise to cure all his aches and pains and sores ; 
from touts who tempt him to take shares in a peripatetic provident 
society ; from deputations who ‘ stand forth, sir! before all the world,’ 
as the labourer’s friend ; from his own credulity and cunning, his own 
suspicion and self-conceit ; from his ignorance of the world and his 
ignorance of the swindler’s wiles and ways. No! you will never be able 
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to do this, but you may do something else for him. You have noright 
to educate our peasantry into the belief that all their little savings are 
looked upon by the well-to-do as mere pickings and stealings, which 
they will have to answer for, when they are past work, before a 
board of inquisitors, who will tempt them to lie and shuffle lest they 
should suffer for their frugality. If, in his old age, the agricultural 
labourer has the audacity to come before the guardians asking for 
just a little relief, as distinct from support, he is told, almost in so 
many words, that he is not starving yet, and it will be time enough to 
help him when it comes to that. But the sot who has lived all his 
life spending half his earnings at the pot-house, when he breaks 
down at last is treated precisely as the decent labourer ; and is it to 
be wondered at that this latter soon learns the needful lesson, to 
sham indigence, to pretend that he is penniless, to protest before | 
God and man he has never laid by a pound and that he hasn’t a shilling 
in the world? It isan odious and demoralising system and has lasted 
too long. 


Frightful as have been the confiscations of our charitable endow- 
ments during the last thirty years, and amazing as is the bigoted 
idolatry of that grisly phantom, yclept Education, which men have 
been making such huge sacrifices to during the same period, there 


still remain some funds here and there in our country villages which 
have not yet been taken from the poor. There are still some doles 
and coals, still some blankets and cloaks, still some loaves and flannel 
distributed in our country parishes. I am told that it is only a 
question of time how long these things shall be allowed to be dis- 
tributed. I am told that they will all, sooner or later, be absorbed 
into educational endowments. For myself, I hope I shall not live to 
see that day, and I will say more—I hope nobody else will live to see 
it. Ido hope, however, that these funds will, at no distant day, be 
turned to better account than they now are. I am quite ready to 
admit that there is a foolish waste in distributing even 201. a year 
in actual loaves given out to the ‘poor’ of a parish of 700 inhabitants, 
with the vaguest possible notion of who the ‘poor’ are. I see, as 
plainly as anyone else, that in an ‘ open’ parish, with fifty or sixty 
small owners of land and cottages, the annual gift of fifty pounds’ 
worth of coals means so much money into the pockets of the creatures 
who own those cottages. The evils of such a state of things are 
patent, but the remedy hitherto in vogue has been almost the 
clumsiest conceivable. It is a remedy which has proceeded accord- 
ing to the old plan of making a desert and calling it peace. 

Again and again let it be said: These emoluments were meant 
for the poor; to the poor they belong; they are their birthright. 
They were left to lighten the hard lot of the poor; to take off, if 
ever so little, the pinch of poverty; to shed here and there some 
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beam of the light of joy even upon the poor man’s life ; to lessen its 
burden; to cheer its dreariness. Here are resources which you 
actually possess, and which you say you know not how to use except 
by taking them away from those for whom they were meant. Some 
of us hear talk like this with indignation, and a burning blush at 
the shameful confession of helplessness which it is almost impossible 
to believe to be sincere. What difficulty can there be in applying 
such funds as those referred to to the building and maintaining of 
houses for the poor and needy, who are not, and never have been, of 
the lowest and most reckless? Throw the endowments of half a 
dozen parishes into a common fund, and let it be used partly to 
build almshouses for those parishes, and the maintenance of those 
who may be chosen to dwell in them. Let these live rent free—with 
their little gardens to make gay, their little chambers to keep clean, 
their little household gods not all confiscated. There is no need of 
any very great weekly allowance. Give the aged couple five or six 
shillings a week, and they will manage to live in comfort after their 
fashion. Let there be nothing grand about it all—no largeness, for 
that frightens our rustics; no grand architectural ‘ features,’ only 
some humble homeliness—a resting-place for him or her, and if it 
may be so, the house of prayer not far off, for the end is drawing 
nigh. 

It is characteristic of all the great schemes put forth by idealists 
of past times for the reconstruction or amelioration of society that 
they postulate a human nature other than it is, and aim at the un- 
attainable. We of the nineteenth century have grown to be intole- 
rant of the idealists. We are proud of being realistic—very! We 
demand first and foremost, ‘ How can this or that be carried out? 
Show us how it can be done. The present writer is no idealist, 
only a plain man—a practical man. He is humble in his aims ; he 
despiseth not the day of small things; he does not even dream of 
being original ; he contemplates no more than that which is easily 
possible ; he starts with a single IF; grant him his ¢/, and this is 
what he means to do. 


If God should ever grant me five thousand pounds, which I may 
without injustice to others spend in a lump during my own lifetime, 
I hereby promise and vow that I will indulge myself to the extent of 
the aforesaid five thousand pounds in giving shape and form to an 

old whim or dream. 
I will buy half an acre of land, and in it I will build a humble 
row of five little houses, each with its own little garden, and each 
with its own little patch of land. There shall be ornamental trees 
planted, and there shall be a good fence all round, and there shall 
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be a frontage to the road, and there shall be at least one well of 
water, and there shall be the best possible drainage. To the occu- 
pants of each house there shall be allowed six shillings a week, and 
there shall be a surplus income set apart for repairs and contin- 
gencies. There shall be a board—or a bench—of governors, or 
managers, or trustees, to whom the oversight or management of the 
said houses shall be entrusted, who shall be tied and bound by as 
few hard and fast rules as possible, consistent with providing for the 
absolutely necessary requirements of health, decency, and cleanli- 
ness. The area from which the governors shall be chosen shall be 
wider than any single parish, and so shall the area be from which 
the inmates of the houses may be elected, and no one shall have the 
right to claim priority of election over anyone else. As I will allow 
of no disqualification for admission except such as the managers may 
from time to time lay down for their own guidance, so I will allow 
no one to be irremovable from his or her house in cases where it 
shall seem necessary for the managers to exercise their right and 
power of dismissal. I will set down my houses at least three miles 
from any market town, and, if it may be so, not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the parish church, whither the old folk may resort if 
and when they can and are so disposed. 

When I think of my model almshouses—as I often do—I really 
quite envy those dear old people hobbling in and out of one another’s 
houses, and gossiping, and peeping, and sunning themselves, and 
telling stories—dreadful stories—and squabbling to their hearts’ con- 
tent; of course they will—and be all the better and happier for 
their little tiffs. And then I think, too, of other scenes; of how the 
light will fade and fade in the old eyes, and of the peaceful sleep in 
which the spirit will return to God who gave it, and the little house 
left empty for a while till it is made sweet and neat and smiling for 
the next comer. And I cannot help saying to myself, as I think 
of all this and a great deal more, ‘Oh, my dear old Biddy! we'll 
always do what we can for you in our small way: we will try and 
smooth your pillow, and come and speak of the great hope, and 
make the best of what we have for you, and you won’t doubt us? 
But I wish—yes, I do so very much wish—you were in an alms- 
house such as we talk of and dream of sometimes. Such a one as 
should not be very far off, you know, where we could come and look 
at you, as we do now, and have our little talks and little secret com- 
munings, but a little home that might be just a trifle more bright 
and smiling than the one we wot of now, Biddy!’ 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





AN ATHEISTS PUPIL. 


M. Pact BourGET is unquestionably among the first of contemporary 
novelists. We might call him, not inappropriately, the Stendhal of 
our day—the most considerable living artist in psychological fiction. ~ 
In some respects M. Paul Bourget surpasses that great master of 
what is termed le roman de caractéres. Inferior to him in originality,’ 
he is assuredly superior in poetic faculty, in philosophic culture, in 
literary form. It is indeed a noteworthy sign of the times that the, 
author of such verses as Les Aveuw, of such dissertations as the 
studies of Renan, Taine and Amiel, should have deserted poetry and 
philosophy, and have given himself up, as apparently M. Bourget 
has, to the writing of romantic fiction. How great is his success in 
that province of literature, all the world knows. The publication of 
a new novel by the author of Un Crime d’Amour, L’Irréparable, 
Mensonges, is a literary event. His last book, Le Disciple, has been 
out only a few months, and 30,000 copies of it have already been sold., 
It is not, however, the large sale of Le Disciple which leads me 
to offer a few remarks upon it to the readers of this Review. The 
book has a special interest and importance, as marking what we 
may, perhaps, call a new departure in M. Bourget’s literary life. It 
appears to me very difficult to overrate the practical influence of 
the novel. In this age of ours, art appeals most widely and most, 
powerfully to men and women, under the form of literature. Poetry, 
the drama, and romantic fiction—which is really a development of 
the drama, for what is the modern novel but an unacted play ?—fill 
a large place in the lives of multitudes who never look intelligently 
upon a picture or a statue. But where the poet or the dramatist 
counts his votaries by thousands, the novelist counts his by hundreds 
of thousands. There can then be hardly any more important question , 
than that of the ethos of a popular work of fiction. And it is in the 
author’s treatment of his subject, rather than in his choice of per- 
sonages, his plot or his dénowenent, that the ethos of his work comes 
out. The test is, What is the impression left upon a healthy mind ?/ 
a mind infected neither by prudery nor by pruriency, which are but 
different forms of the same moral disease. Now, if we judge M. Paul 
Bourget’s previous novels by that test, what must be our verdict on 
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them? Take, for example, his Crime d’Amouwr, which, from an 
ethical point of view, is unquestionably one of the best of his books. 
The last thirty pages are admirable. I hardly know where to turn 
for a more passionate and persuasive exhibition of the moral agonies 
which, by the nature of things, are bound up inseparably with the 
crime whereof he has been writing—the crime of high treason 
against the most sacrosanct of human affections. Those pages go far 
to redeem and explain all that has gone before. But still—I put it 
to any man of the world who has carefully read the book—does not 
the sensuous impression of certain voluptuous scenes, of certain ‘ auda- 
cities of description ’ (to use the author’s own phrase) in the earlier 
chapters, gradually dim, if it does not quite efface, this stern and 
lofty teaching? ‘Tout cela, c’est de grandes saletés,’ says the Abbé 
Taconet towards the end of Mensonges. It is too true of too much 
of M. Bourget’s work. M. Bourget has described himself, half s 
apologetically, as ‘Un Moraliste de Décadence.’ I suppose it is 
difficult for him to escape from the contamination of the intellectual 
atmosphere which he breathes, from the yoke of the tradition of ’ 
lubricity so firmly established in French fiction. Assuredly he has 
not escaped. As we look through his pages, we may almost say that 
adultery is his 76d or@ whence his whole world is moved. Man is 
apparently conceived of in them as an essentially adulterous animal. 
‘First catch your hare,’ enjoins the ancient oracle of British cookery. 
‘ First find your neighbour’s wife,’ prescribes the French novelist, and 
then proceed to corrupt her, secundum artem, with all due gravity. 
For one thing notable about M. Bourget’s fiction is the utter absence ' 
of humour from it. ‘Thou knowest, dear Toby,’ quoth Mr. Shandy, 
‘that there is no passion so serious as lust.’ Well, I say that, 
this lubricity is the capital sin of French fiction—a sin against 
the laws of art as against the laws of ethics. For—if I may venture 
to quote from a recently published work of my own On Right and 
Wrong—*‘ beauty and morality spring from the same eternal fount : 
they are expressions of the same immutable truth: they are different 
sides or aspects of the same thing: of reason, order, harmony, right.’ 
And so Kant, in a pregnant passage of his Critique of Judgment. 
‘Only the productions of liberty—that is, of a volition which founds 
its actions upon reason—ought properly to be called art.’ This dictum 
goes to the root of the matter. The true starting-point of the contro- 
versy is Free Will. If we may choose what we will habitually dwell 
upon in our thoughts—and no man who has not sophisticated his 
intellect away can doubt that this is largely in our own power—the 
question arises, whether we have any right to be indifferent to the , 
sort of facts with which we surround ourselves, which we habitually 
contemplate, and which leave their impression, through the channel 
of the senses, upon the hidden man of the heart. Are all facts 
ethically equal and indifferent? Is it enough that a thing should be, 
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true, to justify us in considering it in all its bearings, and in exposing 
ourselves to all its seductions? What calls itself ‘free thought ’— 
God only knows why, for instead of thought, I find in it claptrap 
phrases ; instead of freedom, slavery to the basest passions—boldly 
answers, Yes. Modern and ancient Determinism tells us that the/ 
question is idle, for that we cannot help ourselves. Well, I assert, 
on the contrary, that we can help ourselves, and that we ought to do 
so. I say that there are truths which it is well not to know, and 
which it is a duty not to dwell upon if we do know them—truths 
which tend to debase and destroy a being like man, who is not con- 
stituted wholly of spirit, but of spirit and sense. I say that the, 
great moral principles of reserve, shame, reverence, have their per- 
petual application in art as in every sphere of civilised life. A 
savage is naked, and not ashamed, because all facts are to him 
equally devoid of moral significance. French fiction is naked, and, 
not ashamed, for a far worse reason: all facts that possibly can, 
acquire in it an immoral significance. Lord Acton, I think, some- 
where speaks of George Sand’s ‘ignominious novels.’ He is quite 
right. She wrote too many—Lélia, Valentine, Jacques, occur to 
my mind as examples—which amply merit the epithet. And surely 
it is not inapplicable to much in M. Bourget’s pages. 

And that brings me to my immediate point. If Le Disciple had 
been in pari materie with M. Bourget’s previous writings, I should 
not, assuredly, have sat down to write about the book for this Review, 
however important it may be on account of its author's literary 
position. But it appears to me important for another reason. I 
think it marks not only the highest point to which M. Bourget has 
as yet attained in his novelistic career, but also, as I said before, a 
new departure in his literary life. And now let me give a brief 
account of the story. 

A charming young girl, Charlotte de Jussat, is found one morn- 
ing dead in her bed in her father’s chateau. Her face is livid. Her 
teeth are clenched. Her eyes are extraordinarily dilated. Her 
frame is curved. These signs of poisoning by strychnine are con- 
firmed by the post-mortem examination. Suspicion at once falls upon 
Robert Greslou, who had been employed in the family as a tutor, 
and who had left the chateau, suddenly, on the night of the girl’s 
death. A phial bearing no label, but containing a few drops of nux 
vomica, is found under her windows. A bottle, half full of the 
same poison, is discovered in Greslou’s room; and the village 
apothecary states that the young man had obtained it from him some 
six weeks before. A footman testifies that on the fatal night he had 
seen Greslou leaving her room. Others of the domestics allege that 
the relations between their young lady and the tutor, formerly some- 
what intimate and confidential, had of late become manifestly 
strained. The ministers of criminal justice are led, by these and 
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other facts of a like kind, to conjecture that Greslou had fallen in 
love with Charlotte de Jussat, and that, finding his advances repelled, 
he had infused the poison into some medicine which the girl was to 
take at night, his object being to prevent her from marrying another 
man to whom she was betrothed. Greslou is arrested and committed 
for trial at the forthcoming assizes. In prison he refuses to answer 
any interrogatories, and spends his time chiefly in writing, and in 
reading the philosophical writings of M. André Sixte, of whose doc- 
trines he is an enthusiastic disciple. 

M. André Sixte, a recluse of fifty, lives, and has for years lived, 
in a quiet street of. Paris near the Jardin des Plantes. He is what 
Rabelais would have called ‘an abstractor of quintessences,’ the 
whole formula of his life summed up in the one word penser. In the 
first of his works, La Psychologie de Dieu, which won him a European 
reputation, he directly attacks the most tremendous of metaphysical 
problems. His argument is that ‘l’hypothése-Dieu’ is necessarily 
produced by the working of certain psychological laws, connected 
with certain cerebral modifications of a purely physical order. 
And this thesis he establishes, confirms, and develops with an 
atheistic bitterness which recalls the invectives of Lucretius. His 
other two books are L’Anatomie de la Volonté and Une Théorie 
des Passions, which latter work has had a greater succés de scandale 
than even La Psychologie de Diew. Thesubstance of their teaching 
is this: The human intellect is impotent to know causes and sub- 
stances: it can do no more than co-ordinate phenomena. What is 
called the soul is only a group of these phenomena, and must be 
investigated according to the methods of physical science. The 
genesis of the forms of thought is explicable by the law of evolution. 
Our most refined sensations, our subtlest and most delicate moral 
emotions, as well as our most shameful turpitudes, are the ultimate 
outcome, the supreme metamorphosis, of the simplest instincts ; and 
these are a mere transformation of the properties of the primitive 
cell. The moral universe is only the consciousness, pleasurable or 
painful, of the physical universe. In this connection the learned 
author is led to discuss the passion of love, on which subject he abounds 
to the extent of two hundred pages, ‘d’une hardiesse presque plai- 
sante sous la plume d’un homme trés chaste, sinon vierge.’ As 
might be expected, the most complete Determinism pervades the book. 
Liberty of volition, according to M. Sixte, is the greatest of illusions. 
Every act is but an addition. To say that it is free, is to say that there 
is more in a total than in the elements which compose it—an absur- 
dity as great in psychology as in arithmetic. To.the philosopher 
there is neither crime nor virtue. For our volitions are facts of a 
certain order, absolutely governed by certain laws, and nothing 
more. 

Such is the philosophy to the elaboration of which M. Sixte 
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devotes his life; a life led with mechanical regularity and in absolute 
detachment from the ordinary interests and pursuits of men. Imagine 
the consternation and dismay of the savant when one afternoon a 
citation arrives, summoning him to appear, on the morrow, before 
the juge d’instruction for examination ‘ regarding certain facts and 
circumstances which will, in due time, be made knowntohim.’ He 
has hardly recovered from the stupor into which he is plunged by this 
document when a card is brought, bearing the name of Madame 
veuve Greslou, and begging that he will receive her on the next 
afternoon, ‘to talk with her regarding the crime of which her innocent 
son is falsely accused.’ M. Sixte, who never looks into a newspaper, 
has not the least notion of what crime Robert Greslou is accused. 
All he knows of Robert Greslou is that a young man of that name 
had called upon him, about a year before, to express deep gratitude 
fcr his writings, and that he had been greatly struck by the erudition 
and power of reasoning displayed by his visitor, who had since 
addressed to him a few letters dealing entirely with philosophical 
questions. But what this can have to do with the crime of which 
Greslou is accused, passes M. Sixte’s comprehension. 

The next day M. Sixte presents himself at the Palais de Justice. 
When he is announced as in attendance the juge d'instruction, 
M. Valette, a magistrate of the new school, is conversing with a 
friend, a man about town, who is at once much interested. 


‘Hein! mon vieux Valette, en as-tu de la chance & causer avec cet homme- 
1a? Tu connais son chapitre sur l’amour dans je ne sais plus quel bouquin. .. . 
Et voild un lascar qui connait les femmes. Mais sur quoi, diable, as-tu a l'in- 
terroger P’ 

‘Sur cette affaire Greslou,’ dit le juge; ‘il a beaucoup recu le jeune homme, et 
la défense l’a cité comme témoin 4 décharge. Ona lancé une commissicn rogatoire, 
rien que pour cela.’ 

‘Quel dommage que je ne puisse pas le voir,’ dit le autre. 

‘(a te ferait plaisir? Rien de plus facile. Je vais le faire introduire. Tu t’en 
iras comme il entrera. . . . En tout cas c’est convenu, pour ce soir 4 huit heures, 
chez Durand, Gladys y sera?’ 

‘Convenu. ... Tu sais son dernier mot, 4 Gladys, comme nous reprochions 
devant elle 4 Christine de tromper Jacques: “ Mais il faut bien qu’elle ait deux 
amants, puisqu’elle dépense par an le double de ce que chacun d’eux lui donne. ”’ 

‘Ma foi,’ dit Valette, ‘je crois que celle-la en remontrerait sur la pbilosophie de 
l'amour 4 tous les Sixtes du monde et du demi-monde.’ 


The two friends laugh, and the viveur takes his leave as M. 
Sixte is introduced. M. Valette at once assumes his judicial manner. 
Man of pleasure as he is outside his court—‘ gotité dans le demi- 
monde, ami des hommes de cercle et de sport, émule des journalistes 
en plaisanteries "—he is an extremely able magistrate within it. The 
aspect of the timid, eccentric old man who stands before him, evi- 
dently most ill at ease, takes him aback fora moment. He had ex- 
pected the author of the pungent passage in the Théorie des Passions, 
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which he had read with much gusto in certain reviews, to be a very 
different sort of person. However, he proceeds with his examination, 
and after a brief statement of the case existing against Robert 
Greslou, proceeds to question the savant as to his relations with the 
young man. M. Sixte replies that these relations were very slight, 
and were of a purely philosophical kind. The magistrate asks 
him to explain, if he can, certain expressions contained in a sort 
of Programme of Life found among the papers of the accused—for 
example, this: ‘To multiply as much as possible psychological 
experiences.’ In reply M. Sixte unfolds a portion of his Theory of 
the Passions. In physics, experimental knowledge means the power 
of reproducing at will such and such a phenomenon, on reproducing 
its conditiors. Is a like procedure possible with regard to moral 
phenomena? He believes that it is. But the field for experimen- 
tation is too limited. 


Suppose (he goes on, by way of illustration) the exact conditions of the 
genesis of any particular passion were accurately known. Well, if I wished to 
produce, at will, such a passion, in any particular subject, I should at once en- 
counter insuperable difficulties from the existing legal and moral codes. Perhaps 
the time will come when these experiments will be possible. It is onchildren that 
we could best operate: but how difficult it is to make people understand what 
gain would accrue to science if we could impart systematically to children certain 
defects or certain vices. 


M. Valette is taken aback by the calmness with which the philoso- 
pher expresses this opinion. He explains that he speaks as a psycholo- 
gist. The magistrate replies that such materialistic doctrines have 
doubtless had much to do with the destruction of all moral sense 
in the accused. M. Sixte rejoins—not very conclusively perhaps— 
that he cannot be called a materialist, as he does not pretend to know 
what matter is. He adds, in a tone of deep conviction, ‘ It is absurd to 
hold a philosophical doctrine responsible for the interpretations put 
upon it by a badly balanced brain; you might as well blame the 
chen.ist who invented dynamite for the crimes perpetrated by means 
of that substance.’ 

In the afternoon Robert Greslou’s mother comes to see the savant. 
She speaks of her boy’s innocent childhood and pious youth, and of 
the change wrought in him by the study of M. Sixte’s books. ‘ You 
have taken away his faith,’ the poor woman sobs. ‘Can it be that 
you have made him an assassin? No, it cannot be that. But he is 
your pupil. You are his master. He has a claim upon your help.’ 
It was the second time in that day that this altogether new view of 
his resj onsibilities as a teacher rose before M. Sixte. Then Madame 
Greslou gives him a packet of papers, written by her son in prison, 
which she has promised to convey to the philosopher. On opening 
it M. Sixte finds a document with the title ‘ Mémoire sur moi-méme,’ 
fullowed by these words: ‘I beg my dear master, M. Adrien Sixte, 
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to consider himself pledged to keep to himself these pages; or else 
to burn them, unread.’ M. Sixte, after some hesitation, applies 
himself to the perusal of the manuscript. 

The writer begins by an apology for placing this account of him- 
self before his Master. His excuse is that between him and the 
philosopher there exists a tie which the world would not understand, 
but which is as close as it is adamantine. ‘I have lived with your 
thoughts; and that so passionately, so completely, during this most 
decisive epoch of my existence! And now in the distress of my 
intellectual agony, I turn to you as the one being from whom I can 
expect, hope, implore, any help.’ Not help to save him from the 
scaffold—no—but some word of sympathy, of confirmation, of consola- 
tion. He has not killed Mlle. de Jussat, but he has been very 
nearly concerned in the young lady’s tragic end. And now remorse 
weighs upon him. Yes, remorse, although the doctrines which he 
has learnt from M. Sixte—doctrines grown into convictions now 
forming the very essence of his intellectual being—assure him that 
remorse is the most foolish of human illusions. Charlotte de Jussat 
had interested him by her grace and sweetness. ‘Comme elle était 
jolie dans sa robe de drap clair, et fine, et presque idéale avec sa taille 
mince, son corsage fréle, son visage un peu long qu’éclairaient ses 
yeux d’un gris pensif! Elle ressemblait 4%ne Madone de Memling, 
fervente, gracile et douloureuse.’ She was a creature of almost mor- 
bid sensibility, which manifested itself sometimes by a slightly 
tremulous movement of the hands and the lips—those lovely lips 
where dwelt a goodness almost divine. He thought it would be an 
experiment rich in psychological interest to win her affections and 
to practise upon them. Did an inner voice ask him, Had he a right 
to treat the young girl as a mere subject of experiment? He replied, 
Yes, assuredly. Is it not irrefragable truth that might is the only 
limit of right? Has not M. Sixte written, irrefutably, concerning 
‘the duel of the sexes in love’? Is it not the law of the world that 
all “existence is a conquest of the weak by the strong? the inevitable 
law, ruling in the moral as in the physical order? Are there not 
souls of prey as there are beasts of prey? Yes, there are, and his is 
one of them. And so he resolved to attempt her seduction. 

Mais, oui, c’est bien ce que j’ai voulu—et je ne pouvais pas ne pas le vouloir— 
de séduire cet enfant, sans l’aimer, par pure curiosité de psychologue. La seule 
idée de diriger, 4 mon gré, les rouages subtils d’un cerveau de femme, toute cette 
horlogerie intellectuelle et sentimentale si compliquée et si tenue, me faisait me 
comparer 4 Claude Bernard, 4 Pasteur, 4 leurs éléves. Ces savants vivisectent des 
animaux. Nvallais-je pas, moi, vivisecter longuement une ame ? 

I must leave those of my readers who will, to follow this history / 
of the prolonged vivisection of a soul, told with rare power of morbid 
analysis in M. Bourget’s admirably written pages. I hasten on to the 


dénouement. Robert Greslou succeeds too well in winning the affec- 
3R2 
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tions of the young girl, who meanwhile is betrothed by her parents 
to a man of her own station, an eligible parti. She falls ill, and goes 
away fora time. When she returns to the chateau, Greslou finds 
that he is really enamoured of her: ‘all lies and subtleties melted in 
the flame of passion, like lead in a brazier.’ He is a prey to what 
he has learned to consider ‘the. malady of love,’ and the instinct of 
destruction, so nearly allied, as M. Sixte has shown, to the sexual 
instinct, awakens inhim. ‘Je me rappelle,’ he writes, ‘ des sensations 
tourbillonnantes, quelque chose de brilant, de frénétique, d’intolérable, 
une terrassante névralgie de tout mon étre intime, une lancination 
continue, et—grandissant, grandissant, grandissant toujours, le réve 
d’en finir, un projet de suicide: cette idée de la mort sortie des pro- 
fondeurs intimes de ma personne, cet obscur appétit du tombeau dont 
je me sentis possédé, comme d’une soif et d'une faim physiques.’ He 
procures from the village chemist a bottle of strychnine. He writes a 
last note to Charlotte de Jussat, to tell her that at midnight he will 
drink the poison. A little before the hour strikes she enters his room. 
She entreats him to live. No, they will die together. He swears. 
it. And she abandons herself to his passion. But when the moment 
for their suicide comes, his volition fails him. He will not give her 
the poison. She begs for it in vain, and leaves the room exclaiming, 
‘Mais m’avoir attirée dans ce piége ainsi! ... Lache! lache! lache!’ 
A day or two afterwards Charlotte de Jussat finds means to read in 
his journal the account of how he has practised upon her, and to 
possess herself of some of the strychnine. She writes toher brother 
André, who is with his regiment, an account of what has occurred. 
Then she takes the poison and dies. Greslou is arrested, as we have 
alreidy seen, on suspicion of her murder. At his trial André de 
Jussat appears, and tells the true tale of his sister’s death. Greslou 
is acquitted, and places himself at Count André’s disposal for such 
satisfaction as may be sought from him. ‘No,’ replies the Count; 
‘on ne se bat pas avec les hommes comme vous, on les exécute;’ 
and drawing a revolver he shoots the wretched man dead. 

\ And now let us turn to the philosopher poring over his disciple’s 
manuscript. As he advances in it something of his inmost self 
seems to him soiled, corrupted, gangrened; so much of himself did 
he find in the young man: but a self united—by what mystery ?— 
to the sentiments which he most detested in the world, to actions 
utterly remote from the pure and passionless tenour of his blameless 
life. And here let me quote an eloquent page of M. Bourget, to 
which no translation would do justice :— 


Que de fois, pendant cette fin de février et dans les premiers jours de mars, il 
commenca pour Robert Greslou des lettres qu’il se sentait incapable d’achever ! 
Qu’avait-il & dire en effet 4 ce misérable enfant? Qu’il faut accepter l’inévitable 
dans le monde intérieur comme dans le monde extérieur, accepter son ime comme 
on accepte son corpsP Qui, c’étiit 14 le résumé de toute sa philosophie. Mais cet 
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inévitable, c’était ici la plus hideuse corruption dans le passé et dans le présent. 
Conseiller 4 cet homme de s’accepter lui-méme, avec toutes les scélératesses d’une 
nature pareille, c’était se faire le complice de cette scélératesse. Le blamer? Au 
nom de quel principe l’eit-il fait, aprés avoir professé que la vertu et le vice sont 
des additions, le bien et le mal, des étiquettes sociales sans valeur, enfin que tout 
est nécessaire dans chaque détail de notre étre, comme dans l'ensemble de l’univers ? 
Quel conseil lui donner davantage pour l'avenir? Par quelles paroles empécher 
que ce cervyeau de vingt-deux ans fait ravagé d’orgueil et de sensualité, de curiosités 
malsaines et de dépravants paradoxes? Démontrerait-on 4 une vipére, si elle 
comprenait un raisonnement, qu’elle ne doit pas sécréter son venin? ‘ Pourquoi 
suis-je une vipére?...’ répondrait-elle. Cherchant 4 préciser sa pensée par 
d’autres images empruntées 4 ses propres souvenirs, Adrien Sixte comparait le 
mécanisme mental, démonté devant lui par Robert Greslou, aux montres dont il 
regardait, tout petit, aller et venir les rouages sur l’établi paternel. Un ressort 
marche, un mouvement suit, puis un autre, un autre encore. Les aiguilles bougent. 
Qui enléverait, qui toucherait seulement une piéce, arréterait toute la montre. 
Changer quoi que ce fait dans une ame, ce serait arréter la vie. Ah! Sile 
mécanisme pouvait de lui-méme modifier ses rouages et leur marché! Si l’horloger 
reprenait la montre pour en refaire les pisces! Il y a des créatures qui reviennent 
du mal au bien, qui tombent et se relévent, qui déchoient et se reconstituent dans 
leur moralité. Oui, mais il y faut l’illusion du repentir qui suppose l’illusion de la 
liberté et celle d’un juge, d’un pére céleste. Pouvait-il, lui, Adrien Sixte, écrire 
au jeune homme: ‘ Repentez-vous, quand, sous sa plume de négateur systé- 
matique, ce mot signifiait: ‘Cessez de croire 4 ce que je yous ai démontré 
comme vrai’? et pourtant c'est affreux de voir une ame mourir sans rien essayer 
pour elle. Arrivé 4 ce point de sa méditation, le penseur se sentait acculé & 
l'insoluble probléme, 4 cet inexpliqué de la vie de l’ame, aussi désespérant pour un 
psychologue que l’inexpliqué de la vie du corps pour un physiologiste. L’auteur 
du livre sur Dieu, et qui avait écrit cette phrase: ‘Il n’y a pas de mystére, il n’y 
a@ que des ignorances .. .’ se refusait & cette contemplation de l’au-deld qui, 
montrant un abime derriére toute réalité, améne la Science 4 s’incliner devant 
l’énigme et 4 dire un ‘ Je ne sais pas, je ne saurai jamais,’ qui permet a la Religion 
dintervenir. 1] sentait son incapacité 4 rien faire pour cette ame en détresse, et 
qu’elle avait besoin d’un secours qui fit, pour tout dire, surnaturel. Mais de 
prononeer seulement une pareille formule lui semblait, d’aprés ses idées, aussi fou 
que de mentionner la quadrature du cercle ou d’attribuer trois angles droits 4 un 


triangle. 

So much must suffice to convey some account of this singularly 
powerful work. That its pages are wholly free from stains I by no 
means assert. And I regret the more that I am unable to make the 
assertion, because the crudities of description which here and there , 
occur, serve neither to point the moral nor to adorn the tale. I 
would add that in my judgment they proceed not from excess of ; 
imagination, but from defect of it. It is the very office of the 
imaginative faculty to suggest. Minute literal description and hard 
analysis are foreign from it. French novelists—it isa fault common 
to wellnigh all of them—seem to suppose that no one will under- 
stand the thing to be impressed, unless he is taken by the throat, so ' 
to speak, and made to look at it by force. But the general scope 
and aim of this new book of M. Bourget appear to me worthy of no 
less praise than its workmanship. In his dedicatory preface—-a 
singular and impressive document, well deserving attentive perusal— 
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he tells us that Le Disciple is a study of one of the respcnsibilities 
‘of men of letters. He has aimed at showing how the philosophic 
‘nihilism of a popular and influential school works in practice. Now 
to this treatment of his subject exception may be taken on two 
_grounds. In the first place, it may be said that the function of the 
novel is not didactic. Well, I admit that the ethical reflections of 
novelists are often as little founded upon the story—I suppose a 
genuine story-teller—as are the dull prosings of too many a preacher 
upon the text which he has never understood. I allow, or rather I 
maintain, that to convert the novel into a moral sermon dealing, as 
.sermons too often do, with individua vaga, with untrue types, is 
fatally to pervert it from its true use. But certainly the novelist, 
like the dramatist, is concerned not only with the external incidents , 
of the lives of men, but with their inner springs of action. The 
great majority of people are quite incapable of understanding a 
principle until its light falls upon a fact. And it is chiefly for that. 
great majority that the novelist writes. Again, it may be said that 
M. Bourget’s exhibition—even if truae—of the practical working of 
philosophic nihilism is no argument against the truth of that doctrine ; 
that consequences are the scarecrows of fools. Towhich I reply that 
only a fool will lose sight of consequences, and that a doctrine, like: 
a tree, may be judged by its fruits. A reductio ad absurdum is a 
good logical process) Why? Because man consists in reason. And 
so does the world external to the human mind. There are mysteries 
everywhere, and locked doors. But that is not contradiction or un- ; 
reason. The more closely the material universe is examined, the 
more clearly is it seen to be everywhere intelligible. It is cosmos, , 
not chaos. Reason everywhere, in the microcosm of the leaf, and in 
the macrocosm of the fixed stars, and in the mind of man—such is ‘ 
the most certain of all certitudes. And a philosophy which makes \ 
unreason the last word is self-condemned. 


W. S. LILLy. 





LABOUR DISPUTES AND THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


I VENTURE to prophesy that the above title will at once provoke the 
remark from many readers of this Review that ‘It is much better 
for employers and employed to settle their differences between them- 
selves without outside interference.’ After forty years’ experience as 
an employer of labour both in this and in other countries, I emphati- 
cally approve that sentiment. Nevertheless, outside interference of 
every possible kind in labour disputes is now the almost universal 
rule, and its evils will not be diminished by a mere ‘do nothing’ 
policy. I submit that it is.only by organised efforts that a better 
system can be made to prevail. As Chairman of the Labour Con- 
ciliation Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, I am 
about to offer some explanation of a proposed organisation, by which 
it is hoped that employers and employed in the various trades 
carried on in the metropolis may be brought together, on equal 
terms, and on neutral ground, for the purpose of avoiding or settling 
labour disputes so far as it may be possible, upon the basis, and in 
the spirit, of an ordinary commercial bargain. 

A few words as to the constitution and objects of the London 
Chamber of Commerce itself may not be inappropriate. It is com- 
posed of a number of trade sections, who meet independently to discuss 
and promote the interests of their particular trades; and of a council, 
or governing body, who discuss questions upon which it may be deemed 
desirable that the united action of the Chamber should be exercised, 
whether on behalf of particular trade interests, or for the support and 
furtherance of measures important to the whole commercial com- 
munity. The council is composed, partly of members elected at the 
annual meetings of the Chamber, partly of the chairmen of various 
trade sections, and a few distinguished persons who have seats on the 
council ex officio. It is not difficult to tracea resemblance, but with 
a difference, between the labours of such a body and the functions 
formerly exercised by the great craftsmen’s and mercantile guilds 
of London and other cities. But ‘the old order changeth.’ The 
ancient trade guilds, with their splendid traditions, have suffered 
atrophy of the organs which performed the functions for whose 
exercise such guilds were created. The fact that, not only in London 
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but in all the large cities of the kingdom, Chambers of Commerce 
have sprung into vigorous and useful existence, is a sufficient proof 
that the interests of commerce and manufactures necessitate co- 
operation and organisation on the part of traders. 

‘Mind your own business ! and do not interfere unnecessarily 
with that of other people, is the keynote of commercial prosperity, 
and, I may almost add, of commercial rectitude, and it is wholesome 
to apply this adage to labour questions especially. Had the Chamber 
of Commerce any business to interfere in such a question as labour 
conciliation ? Up to last autumn it had given no special attention 
to this subject. Recent experience has, however, brought into fresh 
prominence the well-known fact, that, of all the varied negotiations 
which affect the interests of commerce, there are none of more vital 
importance than the bargains between Capital and Labour, which 
must of necessity be from time to time renewed and modified. And 
the extent to which the direct business interests of the 3,000 firms and 
members of the London Chamber of Commerce were interfered with 
by the strike of the dock labourers, and by the many strikes and lock- 
outs which followed, was brought home in a very vivid manner to the 
attention of the Council. 

It is absolutely beyond the scope and intention of this paper to 
express any opinion upon the merits of the original dispute between 
the dock directors and their labourers. The strikes spread from the 
docks to the wharves, and to numerous other industries. It was a 
marked feature of this period of civil war, that many employers, who 
had no disputes with their workmen, or who had conceded all their 
demands, were as severely punished as those who held out. Banners 
were borne in the daily processions of the strikers, with inscriptions 
to the effect that their bearers had no dispute with their employers, 
but that they had struck ‘ on principle.’ The position of the ordinary 
merchant was as serious as that of the direct employer of labour. He 
could not fulfil his commercial engagements, as he was unable to 
procure delivery of goods either from dock, wharf, granary, or ship. 
Orders were countermanded or placed abroad, ships ordered to other, 
and in some instances to foreign, ports. The paralysis not only of 
trade in general, but even of supplies of food from abroad, could hardly 
have been much greater, for the time being, if a hostile fleet had 
held triumphant possession of the mouth of the Thames. The Council 
of the Chamber was overwhelmed with applications, remonstrances, 
and suggestions,.and was urged to take some action in view of a 
calamity so far-spreading in its consequences. At an early period of 
the difficulty, it sent a communication in identical terms to the dock 
directors and to the Dockers’ Union, suggesting the adoption of some 
form of arbitration. From both sides this suggestion met with a 
polite refusal, and with this exception the Chamber has never inter- 
fered, or suggested interference, in any labour dispute until after 
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receiving a direct and formal application from one or both of the 
parties immediately concerned. 

After the settlement of the dock dispute by the intervention of 
his Eminence Cardinal Manning and the Mansion House Committee, 
the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
committee to examine the whole question of labour conciliation and 
arbritration, with instructions to report as to the advisability of 
devising some scheme for the better settlement of labour disputes 
in the metropulis. Of this Committee I was elected chairman, and 
it fell to my lot to draft a scheme for the consideration of my 
colleagues and of the Council. It was with the deepest sense of 
anxiety and of grave responsibility that the committee commenced 
its labours, which have proved to be of an arduous nature. With 
some special means of information, we could realise the magnitude 
of the injury, some of it of a permanent character, which the com- 
merce of London had sustained. Loss of trade in the City means 
also destitution in the East End, where trade spells existence. For 
nowhere on this planet is there crowded together so enormous a 
number of human beings absolutely dependent upon trade as in 
London. Their number increases constantly ; and if the trade which 
supports labour fails to increase as constantly, misery and starvation 
ensue. 

As a remedy for the evils resulting from strikes and lock-outs, 
the intervention of the Legislature is frequently recommended. 
The London Chamber of Commerce has been complimented by 
ministers of the Crown, including the Premier, for its assistance in 
advising upon, and promoting, useful measures of commercial 
legislation. Should it endeavour to promote legislation on the 
subject of labour disputes? From this point of view the retrospect 
is peculiarly discouraging. From the fourteenth up to the end of 
the last century there have been reiterated attempts in this country 
to fix wages by parliamentary or official regulations, all of which 
have proved mischievous and ineffectual. The first ‘Statute of 
Labourers’ was passed in 1349, in the reign of Edward the Third, 
fixing wages at the rates prevailing twenty years previously. But 
even during the feudal period, and amongst the sparse population of 
that time, it would appear that the mailed hand of the greatest of 
the Plantagenets was not heavy enough to enforce such provisions. 
We find two other statutes during his reign, and one in that of 
his successor, repeating similar enactments, with more stringent 
penalties, and affording evidence that previous Acts had not been 
obeyed. In 1389 an Act was passed which, instead of fixing rates 
of wages, enjoined justices of the peace to settle and proclaim them. 
By the 6th Henry VI., the 2nd aud 3rd Henry VII., and the 6th 
Henry VIII., wages were alternately fixed by statute, or by the 
decisions of the justices, the continual changes showing that 
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neither system was satisfactory. The ‘Statute of Labourers’ of 5th 
Queen Elizabeth abolished all preceding labour Acts, fixed the hours 
of labour with great minuteness, and empowered the justices in 
session to make rates of wages. The Ist James I. confirms the Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, and extends its operation to all labourers, 
weavers, spinsters (sic), and workmen whatsoever. Giving or re- 
ceiving more or less than the fixed rate is declared to be an offence. 
Opinions are divided as to the causes leading to the failure of these 
enactments ; some authorities ascribing the mischief which ensued 
to the attempts at enforcing them, others to the negligence of the 
justices in carrying out their provisions. The trath would probably 
exist between the two contentions. It would have been impossible 
to carry out the enactments effectually, but they would afford 
occasion for an enormous amount of petty and corrupt tyranny. 
The evil effects of this mass of legislation, bristling as it did with 
cruel penalties, are almost incalculable. In 1796 occurs the last 
serious effort recorded in our statutes to fix officially that which 
can never be enforced officially, except amongst a nation of slaves. 
Justices were ordered to fix a natural rate of wages, regard being 
had to the price of necessaries, and to the size of the labourer’s 
family, and in cases where the labourer was not receiving wages 
equal to the computation of a natural rate, the difference was to be 
made up out of the Poor Rates. The disastrous consequences of 
this absurd Act exemplify almost every kind of blunder which can 
be perpetrated by a neglect of the proved teachings of political 
economy. The employer was encouraged to screw down the rate of 
wages, and to throw part of his duties on the ratepayers, whilst the 
labourer was pauperised and his independence destroyed. The 
healthy instinct of migration from centres of congested population 
to districts where labour was in brisker demand was discouraged. 
This Act was swept away in 1834, but I am old enough to remember 
conversations with ‘rude forefathers of the hamlet,’ who are now in 
their graves in certain country villages, and although the conversa- 
tions took place in my youth, and some twelve or fourteen years 
after the old system was done away with, they have fixed upon my 
mind a lifelong impression of the demoralisation and nameless evils 
which such legislation produces. 

If the labour legislation of the present century has been infinitely 
more successful than that of the preceding five hundred years, it is 
due to the fact that it has been mainly occupied in obliterating and 
destroying official interference with the bargains between adult work- 
men and their employers, and the doing away with restrictions to 
legitimate rights of combination. A recent utterance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh expresses an enlightened conclusion, when he says, ‘ that Par- 
liament should only interfere in industrial pursuits of adults where 
necessary to protect life or limb, including in this sanitary legisla- 
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tion.’ Attempts have been made, and are still proposed, to fix the 
rate of wages by courts of arbitration, with compulsory powers. The 
‘ Act to establish equitable councils of conciliation’ of 1867, and the 
‘arbitration (masters and workmen) Act’ of 1872 have been inopera- 
tive to enforce any awards as to future rates of wages; and the reason 
is obvious. If a workman engages himself for a week, or for a month, 
at a fixed rate, he is bound to that agreement by ordinary law. 
What more could be done by an arbitration court with compulsory 
powers? Some workmen may be engaged by the month, and more 
by the week, but most are engaged by the day or even by the hour. 
Would it be possible to fix, for any period in advance, the wages at 
which a man should be compelled to work, without at the same time 
engaging his services for the whole of that period? Or would it be 
possible to compel him to work at any particular trade, or at any 
particular place, unless he voluntarily engaged todo so? What is 
true of one man is true of any combination of workmen. By the 
Trades Union Acts of 1871 and 1876 the law of conspiracy is altered 
in favour of labour combinations, and anything in that connection 
which one workman might legally do, any number are empowered to 
do, ‘even in restraint of trade.’ It appeared therefore to our com- 
mittee, that no legislation which would be likely to be enforced in 
this country could prevent strikes or lock-outs, and that any attempt 
to procure compulsory powers for courts of arbitration or conciliation 
would be extremely undesirable. Our attention was, however, called 
to the Conseil des Prudhommes in Paris, as a successful instance of 
such powers being exercised. But the Conseils des Prudhommes 
never attempt to fix the future rates of wages, they only adjudicate 
npon disputes arising out of existing contracts. 

A study of the attempts which have been made at conciliation 
on the voluntary principle proves much more encouraging. In 
1860 a Labour Conciliation Board for the hosiery trade, due to the 
initiative of Mr. Mundella, was established at Nottingham. A 
similar board for the lace trade was established in the same town, and 
the movement spread to Leicester and Derby. In 1869 the system 
was introduced at Darlington, with marked success, into a much 
larger industry, that of manufactured iron; the iron trade in South 
Staffordshire, South Wales, and in Scotland, and the Cleveland Iron- 
stone Mines followed the example. In the Staffordshire potteries, 
in the chemical trades of Northumberland and Durham, and in 
various collieries, different systems of arbitration were adopted. The 
history of this movement down to the year 1876, accompanied: by 
most practical and pregnant commentaries and suggestions, will be 
found in a book written by Mr. Henry Crompton, called Industrial 
Conciliation ;' and to this source I owe much of my information as 


1 For the perusal of this book, which is now out of print, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. C. J. Drummond, the able Secretary of the London Society of Com- 
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to these earlier attempts at voluntary boards. From 1876 to the 
present time the progress of the principle has been steady and con- 
tinuous, although chequered by some disappointments and failures. 
In a letter written to me by Mr. James Laing, of Sunderland, in 
February last are the following words: ‘I have the pleasure to send 
herewith a copy of the rules of the board of conciliation for the 
Wear shipbuilding trade, which have worked very well. We have 
not had a strike since the board was established, although there 
have been very many changes in the rates of wages, both as regards 
reductions and advances.’ 

Mr. Laing is the chairman of this board, which has now been in 
existence for about six years. Nor is this the only testimony to 
the loyalty of the workmen in keeping totheir engagements. There 
is abundant and encouraging evidence that in the great majority of 
cases the men have adhered to the awards or decisions of the boards, 
even under circumstances of trial and difficulty. The ‘joint com- 
mittees’ of the North of England Coal Trade Association, composed 
half of owners, half of workmen, have now been in existence for more 
than ten years, and have proved to be exceedingly useful, although 
disputes have not in all cases been avoided. In Belgium, a successful 
attempt at the establishment of councils of conciliation has been 
made at the extensive collieries of Mariemont and Bascoup, by M. 
Julien Weiler, engineer and manager of those mines. M. Weiler has 
been so obliging as to send me three most interesting * pamphlets, 
which contain descriptions of his experiences and aspirations. He 
has also translated into French the work of Mr. Crompton. 

After mature consideration of the foregoing, and many other 
sources of information, my committee came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the establishment in London of some organisation for concilia- 
tion on the voluntary principle was desirable. A collation of the rules 
of the most successful conciliation boards of the North, and elsewhere, 
showed that no two of them were identical in their organisation. 
Careful note having been taken of the leading principles which com- 
mended themselves as worthy of imitation, it became evident that, 
with its vast population, its exceptionally numerous industries (esti- 
mated at between 600 and 700) and the great interdependence of 
various crafts upon each other, Loudon would require a special’ 
organisation suited to its unique conditions. And it was at once 
felt that it would be both imprudent and futile to launch any scheme 
attempting to deal with so complexa problem, without availing our- 
selves, by the most careful and painstaking inquiry, of the opinions 
of those whose future co-operation would be indispensable. A long 


positors. It is much to be desired that a new edition should be published, with 
information brought down to the present: date. 

* (1) Arbitrage et Conciliation entre Patrons ct Ouvriers ; (2) La Grive de Marie- 
mont, ct.les Conseils de Conciliation et d’ Arbitrage ; (3) Rapport sur les Travaux de 
PAnnée 1889, des Conseils de Conciliation et d’ Arbitrage des Mines de Bascoup 
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series of personal interviews and considerable correspondence com- 
menced with the principal leaders of the working men, with authori- 
ties on labour movements, and with all the trade unions of London, 
with various trades sections of the Chamber itself, with the other 
Chambers of Commerce of the kingdom, and with the heads of great 
industries carried on in the metropolis. We also obtained the 
opinions of the principal working men’s clubs through their federative 
councils, as well as by procuring discussions at their debating clubs, 
and by addressing them at public meetings. It was with sincere 
gratification that we found a strong consensus of opinion in favour 
of our principal propositions, on the part of nearly all the experts 
with whom we came in personal contact. Finally our scheme, drafted 
for the approval of the Council, was accepted unanimously by that 
body, and approved at a general meeting of the Chamber. At the 
annual meeting of the associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, I had the honour of explaining the scheme, and, 
after a discussion upon the relative merits of compulsory arbitration 
and voluntary conciliation, the voluntary principle, upon the motion 
of the Aberdeen and the London Chambers, was unanimously adopted 
by the association. ; 

An abstract of the scheme itself is added in an appendix to the 
present paper. The following is a brief explanation of its principal 
features. 

Each trade in London is invited to form a separate conciliation 
committee, in connection with the London Chamber of Commerce, 
whose rooms and secretariat will be at its disposal. It is believed 
that this arrangement for a neutral ground where meetings can be held 
is of great practical importance. This committee, consisting entirely 
of experts in the particular trade, will be composed of equal numbers 
of employers and employed, who will be elected by their respective 
orders, with full liberty of choice as to methods of election. The 
rules of procedure will be left to each committee to determine for 
itself, subject only to a few guiding regulations which stipulate for 
perfect equality of representation and of voting power. It is to such 
a body that any dispute in its own particular trade will be submitted, 
provided that both parties voluntarily agree so to do. And as most 
disputes of any great importance affect the whole of a trade, there 
will be thus provided a means of amicably discussing any grievance, 
or proposed change of conditions, before the acute crisis is reached of 
a strike or lock-out. 

This is the main feature of the scheme, and it is hoped that 
these trade conciliation committees will be of important service in 

~ peaceably arranging most of the questions which are brought before 
them, without any outside interference whatsoever. And having in 
view the important results which have already been achieved by 
similar agencies in the North and elsewhere, I submit that the hope 
is neither impractical nor over-sanguine. 
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There may, however, be cases where the trade conciliation com- 
mittee may fail to arrange a dispute, and for this and for other 
objects further machinery is provided. A central body will also be 
formed, to be called The London Conciliation Board. It will be 
composed of twelve representatives of labour, elected by the working 
men’s organisations, and of twelve representatives of capital, to be 
appointed by the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce. Each 
trade conciliation committee, so soon as it is formed, will also send 
representatives to this board, and a few members are to be added, 
who will sit, ew officio, by virtue of their occupation of certain offices 
of importance. The London Conciliation Board, like the separate 
trades committees, will contain representatives of capital and labour, 
in exactly equal numbers, and with equal voting powers, and it is 
hoped that all the principal trades of London may, in course of time, 
be represented thereon. To this board will be referred any case 
which a trade conciliation committee may have been unable to 
settle the procedure will be by way of discussion, advice, and con- 
ciliation generally. I have pointed out the great interdependence 
of the trades of London. It is not an unwholesome provision that a 
trade having a quarrel which has proved too obstinate for its own 
committee to settle, should have its dispute discussed by men of 
other trades. Some of them, although no parties to the original 
dispute, may be deeply affected by an outbreak of hostilities; a 
stoppage of work in one trade frequently paralyses several others. 
Finally, if the board should be unable to reconcile the dispute, it 
will recommend and offer facilities for arbitration in the last resort ; 
and should this be refused, the disputants would still retain all their 
rights to become belligerents. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme proposed by the London 
Chamber of Commerce. It will be seen that submission to concilia- 
tion or arbitration will in all cases be voluntary. The conditions are 
elastic enough to offer facilities for one trade after another to affiliate 
itself to the organisation at any moment, and to make those special 
regulations for itself which may best suit its particular case. The 
sympathy of the public is an enormous factor in the issues of a labour 
contest; it is sometimes extended to one side, sometimes to the 
other. Is it not desirable that the public sentiment should be 
enlisted decidedly on the side of peace? Has not the whole com- 
munity a right to ask, and a duty to perform in asking, of each 
belligerent in such contests, the important question, ‘Have you 
exhausted all efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement, before 
you proceed to hostilities ?’ 

Two principal impediments obstruct the progress of all plans for 
labour conciliation. The first is the distrust entertained by the 
workmen, which, however, I have most encouraging evidence to 
believe is rapidly diminishing. The second, is the great reluctance 
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which some employers still feel at recognising the trades-union 
leaders as representatives of the men. In many trades in London 
this feeling has long ceased to exist, and employers have made 
arrangements with the unions from time to time as a matter of 
course, with great advantage to both sides. But there are many 
employers who still retain the old feeling respecting the unions. 
The objection is historic, and impeded the first attempts at peaceful 
solutions of the labour problem. Mr. Mundella, in alluding to this 
difficulty, says, ‘the very men that the manufacturers dreaded were 
the men that were sent to represent the workmen at the Board of 
Conciliation. We found them the most straightforward men we 
could have to deal with,’ &c.* As a ‘ modern instance’ amongst many 
others, M. Julien Weiler, who has been already alluded to, as intro- 
ducing the English methods of conciliation into Belgium, laments the 
absence of trades-unions in his district, and strongly advocates their 
establishment and multiplication. Coming from a large employer of 
labour, in a country where the influences prompting and accompany- 
ing strikes are more violent and unscrupulous than in England, this 
opinion of a practical man who thoroughly understands the subject is 
pertinent and suggestive. It is unwise to indulge prejudices as to 
institutions which are now fully acknowledged by law. It is neither 
generous nor just to ignore the moral right of workmen to combine 
for the furtherance of their interests, within fair and legitimate 
limits. 

In these combinations the workmen are further advanced than 
the employers. Butit has been clearly pointed out, by the leaders of 
the workmen themselves, that the continued growth of trades-unions 
must inevitably lead to corresponding associations on the part of 
employers. Are we, then, to have a series of rival camps, in which, 
during ever-shortening periods of peace, each party will regard the 
other with ever-growing distrust and suspicion, whilst forging weapons 
for constantly impending war? If this be the outlook, alas for the 
future of England! It is no longer a question of her ‘ commercial 
supremacy ;’ it is a question of her power to feed her children, who 
depend on trade, and largely on foreign trade under competitive con- 
ditions, for their daily bread. I cannot but think that a momentous 
crisis in industrial relations has been arrived at. If the associations 
on both sides are not careful to arrange for co-operation and mutual 
good understanding, the results wiil be disastrous. If better counsels 
prevail, these organisations can be made productive of the highest 
usefulness, and each trade which possesses a trades-union and an 
employers’ association will be in the best possible position for form- 
ing a Trade Conciliation Committee. It is in this way that the 
Durham Coalowners’ Association and the Miners’ Association com- 
bine to form their ‘ Miners’ Joint Committee.’ 


* Henry Crompton, Industrial Conciliation, p. 42. 
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The Conciliation Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed, not for the purpose of administering conciliation, 
but of constructing a scheme, and organising its practical develop- 
ment. Some misunderstanding has arisen on this head. It will 
be sufficient for my purpose to record the fact, that the permanent 
committees and board are at present in course of formation, but are 
not yet in existence. So soon as the new bodies are formed, my 
committee will be dissolved. During the progress of our construc- 
tive labours, however, we have had so many applications for assistance 
in labour disputes, that the Council of the Chamber advised and 
authorised us to render such help as we could afford when directly 
applied to, but in no case to proffer our assistance unask2d—a rule 
which we have strictly adhered to. In some cases one side has 
applied, whilst the other has declined. Intwo instances b»th parties 
agreed to meet, but the employers objected to meet particular 
officers of the men’s union. It is hardly necessary to say that in such 
cases the negotiations were fruitless. But in cases where each side 
has agreed to meet the delegates chosen by the other, I am glad to 
say that we have had no failure in effecting satisfactory arrange- 
ments, and that bargains entered into have been loyally kept. 

The process in such cases has always been that so graphically 
described in the North as ‘the long jaw.’ The delegates on both 
sides, thoroughly acquainted with the subject, have discussed and 
threshed out each item in turn, sometimes conferring with each other 
sotto voce. When an agreement was finally arrived at, it was decided 
by acclamation ; a vote was never taken. Iam bound to say that 
the chairman has never had the slightest difficulty in maintaining the 
order and amenities of the proceedings, and his suggestions have 
always been cheerfully responded to. Notes have been taken by a 
shorthand writer, and an agreement, carefully worded, with all re- 
quisite business details, has been drawn up in the presence of the 
parties, and revised and signed by them. A most essential and im- 
portant part of the duties appertaining to labour conciliation consists 
in very painstaking attention to this last point. I think that we 
may claim our experience in the practical work of settling labour 
disputes as a confirmation in every respect of the theory which 
underlies the plan proposed by the Chamber. Some important lessons 
have been learned, some tests have been applied to our system, and 
we have had the satisfaction of restoring a large number of workmen 
to their occupations, and of enabling their employers to resume their 
suspended operations. 

I have read with great interest the paper of Mr. Tom Mann which 
appeared in the May number of this Review. The greater part of 
that paper is taken up with matter, some of which is most admirable, 
although other portions may be objected to by political economists. 
I refrain, however, from straying outside the limits to which I have 
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confined myself in the present article. But with regard to his allu- 
sions to labour conciliation, Mr. Mann will not, I am sure, object to a 
few friendly words from me. I hail with satisfaction his appre- 
ciation of the good intentions of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and his conviction that some such scheme is desirable, and that the 
Chamber might, with advantage, provide a final Court of Appeal. 
But he goes on to state his ‘ want of complete confidence in commit- 
tees arranged by an outside machinery, unnecessarily elaborate, and 
likely to be handled by men who, through lack of experience in 
labour difficulties, would increase, rather than lessen, the friction they 
seek to avert.’ And he remarks that the union of which he is chair- 
man ‘ would far rather deal direct with a committee of dock directors, 
wharfingers, and granary-keepers, than they would conduct negotia- 
tions through the medium of another committee not directly repre- 
senting the interests at stake.’ 

If Mr. Mann’s objections, as above quoted, apply to the scheme 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, they, are written under a 
complete misundérstanding of the scheme itself. Were his trades- 
union to join our¥organisation, it would be invited to form a con- 
ciliation committee under the- precise conditions which he desires, 
and to deal direct with the dock directors, wharfingers, and granary- 
keepers. There would be no ‘other committee,’ through whose 
medium they would have to conduct negotiations. I ask him to 
refer to the rules at the end of this article, to the explanation 
thereof which I have given, and to the letter addressed to the 
London Trades Council, of which a copy is annexed. By virtue of 
his remarks quoted above, I claim Mr. Mann as a fellow-worker 
whose whole influence should be exerted in support of our scheme. 

In conclusion, I would add that we have already received the 
support of a considerable number of employers of labour, and of 
twenty-five trades-unions. After allowing for all shortcomings, I 
hope that I may have convinced my readers that those who proposed 
the scheme herein described are not visionary enthusiasts— 


Bound to abolish original sin 
By a Bill that will bring the Millennium in— 


but practical men, who have made an earnest endeavour to contribute, 
however humbly, towards the solution of a problem important beyond 
most others to the vital interests of society. 


S. B. Bouton, 


Chairman of the Conciliation Committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


VoL. XXVII.—No. 160. 
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APPENDIX. 


London Chamber of Commerce (Incorporated,, 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C., 
April 10th, 1890. 


To the Chairman of the Meeting of the London Trades Council. 


Dear Srr,—As I hear that the Labour Conciliation Scheme of the London 
Chamber of Commerce will probably be discussed by your Council this evening, 
may I ask that the following brief explanation may be read at your meeting ? 

Our Chamber has already been asked to assist in settling several labour disputes, 
and its efforts have not been without some success, especially in the case of Oliver's 
Wharf, and in that between the Bargemen of the Medway and the Cement 
Manufacturers, but the scheme will not’ be in proper working order until the 
representative working men have joined the organisation. 


OF WHAT DOES THE SCHEME CONSIST ? 


1. Its most important feature is that every trade in London is invited to form 
a Conciliation Committee of its own particular trade, half of employers, half of 
employed—to whom any labour dispute in that particular trade may be submitted 
if the disputants so desire. It is believed that in most instances such disputes may 
be arranged by amicable discussion between men practically acquainted with the 
trades, without outside interference. 

But if the Trade Committee cannot settle the dispute, the disputants will have 
the advantage of referring it to the Conciliation Board, a body composed half of 
working-men representatives, half of representatives of capital, and upon which, it 
is hoped, will sit members of the principal trades of London. This Board will 
endeavour to arrange disputes referred to them, by discussion, conciliation, and 
advice. If unsuccessful in arriving at a settlement by these means, it will then 
recommend and assist in promoting arbitration, but a resort to arbitration will in 
ng case be compulsory. 

3. Both on the Trade Committees, and also upon the Board, the representatives 
of labour will be elected or appointed by the working men of London in the 
manner which they, through their various organisations, may themselves decide 
upon. 

4, The rooms of the London Chamber of Commerce will afford neutral ground 
for the meetings of the committees and of the board, to which employers and 
employed will have equal right of access. 

5. No scheme of such importance as the one now proposed can be expected 
to be perfect in the first instance, but any imperfections which it may now contain 
can be remedied by the light of experience and by friendly co-operation. 

A few last remarks as to Chambers of Commerce. They have long existed in 
this country, and their main object is to maintain, to increase, and to promote the 
prosperity of the trade of Great Britain. That object is of vital importance to 
every working man ; the greater the trade, the greater the demand for labour. Up 
to the present time, however, whilst those trading in most of the principal com- 
modities dealt with by the commerce of this country have taken an interest in 
Chambers of Commerce, men who supply the labour indispensable to commercial 
prosperity have taken no part in connection with such bodies. Workmen are now 
asked to represent labour and to assist in the endeavour to remove some of its 
difficulties, in friendly co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce of this great 
trading city. They can, at least, lose nothing by trying the experiment. 
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It is proposed by the London Chamber of Commerce in good faith and in sincere 
hope that it will tend to remove difficulties and to promote amity and goodwill 
between those who cannot prosper without the aid of each other. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. B. Bourton, 


Chairman of the Conciliation Committee of 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


Adopted at a Special Meeting of the Council, and Council of Reference, of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, on Thursday, the 6th February, 1890. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES. 


Report OF THE LABOUR CoNCILIATION COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
Lonpon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Your Committee has endeavoured to devise some practical methods for carrying 
out the scheme contained in the Interim Report provisionally adopted by the 
Council on the 12th December. 

The Committee offers the following suggestions :— 

I. That a permanent body be constituted, to be called ‘ The London Conciliation 
Board,’ which shall be affiliated to the London Chamber of Commerce, and that its 
composition shall be as follows, viz. :— 

(a) Twelve members representing Capital or Employers, to be elected by the 
Council of the Chamber. : 

(6) Twelve members representin Labour, to be elected by the employed. 

(c) To these shall be added representatives from the separate Trade Con- 
ciliation Committees as hereinafter referred to. 

(d) The body thus constituted shall add to their number six other members, 
who, from their position, authority, or experience, may be useful in promoting the 
objects of the London Conciliation Board, three to be appointed by the Labour 
representatives on the Board, and three by the representatives of Capital. 

(e) Four members, viz. the Lord Mayor of London, or some member of the 
Corporation to be nominated by him, the Chairman of the London County Council, 
or some member of the Council to be nominated by him, two representatives of 
London Labour Organisations, to be selected by the Labour Representatives on the 
Board. 

The elections shall take place every three years, and the first election shall 
take place on the . 

II. The duties of the London Conciliation Board shall be as follows :— 

(a) To promote amicable methods of settling labour disputes and the pre- 
vention of strikes and lock-outs generally, and also especially in the following 
methods :— 

1. They shall, in the first instance, invite both parties to the dispute to a 
friendly conference with each other; offering the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce as a convenient place of meeting. Members of the Board can be present 
at this conference, or otherwise, at the pleasure of the disputants, 

2. In the event of the disputants not being able to arrive at a settlement 
between themselves, they shall be invited to lay their respective cases before the 
Board, with a view to receiving their advice, mediation, or assistance. Or, should 
the disputants prefer it, the Board would assist them in selecting arbitrators, 
to whom the questions at issue might be submitted for decision. 

3. The utmost efforts of the Board shall, in the meantime, and in all cases, be 
exerted to prevent, if possible, the occurrence or continuance of a strike or lock- 
out until after all attempts at conciliation shall have been exhausted. 

The London Conciliation Board shall not constitute itself a body of Arbitrators 
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except at the express desire of both parties to a dispute, to be signified in writing, 
but shall in preference, should other methods of conciliation fail, offer to assist the 
disputants in the selection of arbitrators chosen either from its own body or other- 
wise. Any dispute coming before the Board shall, in the first instance, be referred 
to a Conciliation Committee of the particular trade to which the disputants belong, 
should such a Committee have been formed and affiliated to the Chamber. 

(6) To collect information as to the wages paid and other conditions of labour 
prevailing in other places where trades or industries similar to those of London 
are carried on, and especially as regards localities either in the United Kingdom or 
abroad where there is competition with the trade of London. Such information 
shall be especially placed at the disposal of any disputants who may seek the 
assistance of the London Conciliation Board. 

III. The separate Trade Conciliation Committees shall be composed of equal 
numbers of employers and of employed. 

Each trade shall elect its own representatives, employers and employed voting 
separately for the election of their respective representatives. The number of 
members and the general rules of procedure shall be determined by each particular 
trade, subject to the approval of the London Conciliation Board. 

The Trade Conciliation Committees shall be affiliated to the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and shall be represented upon the London Conciliation Board. Any 
Trade Conciliation Committee constituted as above, representing a body or trade in 
the Metropolitan districts of more than 1,000 individuals, shall send two repre- 
sentatives to sit on the London Conciliation Board, one being an employer and the 
other an operative workman, each to be separately elected by employers and 
employed respectively. In the case of Trade Conciliation Committees representing 
bodies or trades in the Metropolitan districts smaller in number than 1,000 
individuals, two or more such committees may unite together to elect joint repre- 
sentatives to the London Conciliation Board. 

It shall be the duty of the Trade Conciliation Committees to discuss matters of 
contention in their respective trades ; to endeavour amicably to arrange the same, 
and in general to promote the interests of their trade by discussion and mutual 
agreement. In the event of their not being able to arrange any particular dispute, 
they will refer the same to the London Conciliation Board, and in the meantime 
use their most strenuous endeavours to prevent any strike or lock-out until after 
the London Conciliation Board shall have exhausted all reasonable means of settle- 
ment. 

They may from time to time consider and report to the London Conciliation 
Board upon any matter affecting the interests of their particular trade upon which 
it may be thought desirable to employ the action or influence of the London 
Chamber of Commerce as a body. 

IV. The London Chamber of Commerce places its rooms at the disposition of 
the London Conciliation Board and of the Trade Conciliation Committees for 
holding their meetings, Any alterations in the rules and regulations of these 
bodies which may be from time to time proposed shall be submitted for approval 
to the Council of the Chamber. 

V. The above regulations shall be subject to bye-laws, to be specially framed 
for the purpose, and which shall be open to amendment as required from time to 
time, on agreement between the Council of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
London Conciliation Board. 





THE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR. 
( Concluded.) 


WE left Wolfe Tone in the spring of 1793 damning the Catholic 
bishops, and cursing the great majority of their flocks, because they 
were accepting—as at least a long step in the right direction—the 
great measure of relief which abolished the old penal code, admitted 
them almost completely to civil equality, and, even as regards 
political power, opened to them the citadel of the constitution in the 
possession of the elective franchise. We have seen him furious and 
desperate because all parties in the Irish Parliament were practically 
unanimous in arming the Government with all necessary powers for 
the suppression of revolutionary conspiracies. We have seen him 
recording in his private memoranda his hopes for the defeat of the 
British armies, and for the opportunity it might afford of securing 
the invasion of his native country by a force of ten thousand Jacobins. 

From this date we lose for some time the benefit of those private 
journals which we have seen casting such a clear though lurid light 
on the habits, on the manners, and on the designs of those who, 
under his leadership, were to regenerate society in Ireland. His son 
tells us that these journals for the rest of 1793, for 1794, and for 
1795, were irrecoverably lost.' But we can still track him by his 
peculiar footprints. One of his favourite tricks was to write not only 
under assumed names, but under false characters. Just as in 1792 
we have seen him writing, after a drunken debauch in Belfast, in the 
assumed character of a ‘ Northern Farmer,’ so now in this spring of 
1793 we find him writing in the character of a ‘ poor weaver in the 
liberty of Dublin.’ In the very same month, March 1793, in which 
he was jotting down his aspirations for an invasion which would, of 
necessity, involve a long and a bloody civil war, he was trying, as one 
of themselves, to impress upon the working classes in Ireland that 
they should not allow themselves to be tempted to enlist in the king’s 
army, because all wars must fall most severely upon them, and be 
paid for in their suffering and in their blood! This man who had 
been eager to flesh his youthful sword in the subjugation of the 
American colonists, now, personating a weaver, tells his countrymen : 


' Life, i. 71. 
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‘I remember in the American war it was with great difficulty that I 
preserved myself and my family from utterly starving.’* Neverthe- 
less he takes care to speak in the character of a good and loyal sub- 
ject of his Majesty George the Third. Again, in July of the same 
year, we have a much more important paper, signed with his own 
name, in which he reverts to his former argument on the appre- 
hended Spanish war—that Ireland was united to Great Britain by no 
other link than that of a common crown, and that it was nonsense to 
talk of any Irishman rebelling against Great Britain. But, as this 
paper was directed specially against the Irish Administration, he 
exults over the pressure notoriously exerted upon it by the Cabinet of 
London in procuring the passage of the Catholic Relief Bill. In this 
connection he does not hesitate to bestow his hypocritical laudations 
on the great Minister whom, as we have seen, he so cordially hated. 
‘The English Minister, a wise and temperate man, saw the Catholics 
were not to be trifled with,’ &c.3 This paper is a signal illustration 
of the cobweb strength of the tie of a united crown. Tone revelled 
in the pretext that he could be perfectly loyal to George the Third 
as * King of Ireland,’ without any obligation whatever to be loyal to 
him as King of Great Britain. And even as regarded the King of 
Treland it was obviously easy to object to all he did, and to all he 
claimed, so long as he was not acting on the advice of a separate 
Irish ministry, and of a separate Irish Parliament. Logical quibbles 
of this kind are handy weapons in the armoury of conspirators who 
wish as yet to conceal their full hand. They are, however, also most 
useful lessons to those who in all times are liable to mistake the 
empty phrases of an orator, or of paper constitutions, for the only 
effective bonds which can solidly unite political societies. 

Meantime Tone was busy burrowing underground. He had toa 
large extent corrupted what remained of the old Irish volunteers, 
especially the Dublin corps. They held meetings, under flags on 
which the emblem of the crown was removed from the Irish 
harp and was replaced by the French cap of liberty. Their vener- 
able founder and old leader, Lord Charlemont, still their general, 
complained with sorrow that they no longer followed his advice. 
Yet he, too, had been at first an enthusiast in favour of the French 
Revolution. He now explained pithily the cause of his own disen- 
chantment. ‘For a week they were old Romans, and have since 
been savage Gauls.’* But the propaganda of Tone and of his band 
had done more than this. Not only had they succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the old volunteers, but they had proceeded to found another 
armed force upon this model, and aspired to follow, with more 
extreme intentions and with more determined purpose, the worst 
example which the volunteers had ever set. There is no record of 


2 Life, i. 369-372. 3 Vol. i. 499. 
4 Hardy’s Life of Charlemont, ii. 305. 
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the proceedings of ‘Grattan’s Parliament’ in Ireland so creditable 
as that of the stormy indignation with which, ten years before—on 
the 29th of November, 1783—they had resisted the audacious 
attempt of the armed convention of volunteers to overawe their 
deliberations and to dictate their measures.° 

In December 1792, Wolfe Tone was himself absent in London 
with the celebrated deputation which the Catholic Committee had 
sent direct to the Sovereign, in order to mark most effectually 
their distrust and hatred of the Irish Administration. But his 
old confederates reflected that what had been attempted once 
could be tried again, under better auspices, and in a more in- 
flamed state of the popular mind. So, towards the close of 1792, 
they had organised the United Irishmen into an armed body, and 
they had called it the National Guard. It was to put an end to this 
imminent and immediate danger that an Act against unauthorised 
conventions formed part of the series of precautionary measures 
passed by the Parliament in 1793 along with the Catholic Relief Act. 
But Tone, though discouraged, and in some directions checkmated, 
remained indefatigable with his pen. Nor is there anything more 
remarkable about him than the skill with which he could maintain, 
as a constitutional writer, the mask which, as a conspirator, it was 
convenient to wear. Two of his papers written in August 1793 are 
admirable expressions of all that could be said in favour of continued 
discontent and even of renewed suspicion on the part of Irish 
Catholics, in spite of all that they had gained. The pretext of loyalty 
is admirably sustained. The gracious courtesy with which the 
Sovereign had received the Catholic delegates in London is warmly 
acknowledged—just in so far as it could be used as a foil to set off 
the ungracious spirit of certain powerful members of the Dublin Ad- 
ministration. The private conversation of these well-known persons 
is described—probably with exaggeration—and dark hints are thrown 
out as to a possible reaction involving the loss of everything that the 
Catholics had gained. The whole is interlarded with phrases of ortho- 
dox loyalty. ‘Warm attachment to the best of Sovereigns, whom, 
above all his predecessors, they (the Catholics) are bound by gratitude 
as well as duty to reverence and love,’ is one of these unctuous ex- 
pressions. Nor is this applied only to George the Third as ‘ King of 
Treland.’ No hint in this paper escapes from its practised author of 
any such distinction. On the contrary, the second paper concludes 
with a pathetic and eloquent appeal to those high arguments for re- 
ligious equality which were to be found in a true regard not only 
for ‘the glory of his Majesty,’ but for the honour and advantage of 
Great Britain.® 

It is characteristic, however, of Wolfe Tone, that at this time, 
amidst all his profound duplicity in his relations with the moderate 
5 Hardy’s Life of Charlemont, ii. 135, 136. © Life, i. 517. 
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party, his essentially non-political mind was never for a moment 
carried away on the other side by the nonsense of the Democrats. 
When addressed as ‘ Citizen’ Tone he expressed nothing but disgust 
and ridicule. He laughed at the affectation which led them to adopt 
the cant phrases of the Parisian Jacobins. ‘Call yourselves,’ he said, 
‘what you please. But you are no more citizens for shutting your- 
selves up in a room and calling yourselves by that name than you 
would be all peers and noblemen by calling each other “ my Lord.” ’? 
It is clear that the revolutionary party was then breaking loose even 
from the control of ordinary prudence. It is clear also from Tone’s 
own papers that the measures taken by the Government were being 
worked in a more and more conciliatory spirit towards all Catholics 
who were loyal. The Government was rigorous, as it was its duty 
to be, in suppressing violence, and in trying to detect conspirators. 
But we have it from the pen of Wolfe Tone himself, in speaking of 
the Catholics, that the ranks of the new militia were being ‘ filled 
by their members.’* In the appointment of magistrates, the old 
jealousy of them was sensibly breaking down. Nothing was needed 
to accelerate and confirm this blessed change, except abstention from 
all conspiracies, and the establishment of confidence on the part of 
those who had so long enjoyed supremacy, and were still agitated 
more or less by ancient hereditary fears. 

Yet it was in this conjuncture of affairs that Wolfe Tone seized 
the first opportunity of acting on his long-cherished design of 
bringing about a civil war in the worst of all forms—that of a 
foreign invasion. In April 1794, the French Committee of Public 
Safety sent over an Irishman of the name of Jackson to organise 
a rebellion in Ireland. Tone immediately offered to help in this 
savage work, and to be the organ of communication between the 
conspirators in Ireland and the conspirators in Paris. Jackson was 
discovered, and immediately arrested. Tone’s complicity with him 
was well known to the authorities in Dublin. 

It speaks volumes for the mildness with which the Government 
of that day desired to act, whenever they could do so with tolerable 
safety to the State, that Tone was allowed for some fifteen months to 
remain in Dublin not only without arrest, but with repeated efforts 
to warn or toreclaim him. There were, no doubt, some special causes 
for this lenient treatment. Wolfe Tone, like many other unprincipled 
men, had not a few personal charms to recommend him. He had 
the favour and protection of acquaintances of all kinds whom his son 
designates as his ‘aristocratic friends.’ Grattan alone is said to have 
hated him, perhaps because Grattan felt and saw, more than others 
did, the fatal influence of his politics on the prospects of Ireland. 
But apart from politics Tone seems to have been very popular. He 
was a most agreeable member of society. He was a still better boon 

? Life, i. 111. * Ibid. p. 516. 
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companion. He was good-natured, even when he was drunk, and 
when he was sober he was witty, brilliant, and at least superficially 
good-hearted. Almost everybody knew him, and almost everybody 
liked him more or less. He had served the Whigs; he had served 
the Catholics; he had served the Jacobins. He had betrayed nobody— 
except indeed those higher interests of his country which he was too- 
passionate to see. The consequence was that nobody wished to see 
him hanged. At last, after the long-postponed trial and death of 
Jackson in April 1795, Wolfe Tone was told that he must positively 
leave Ireland if he wished to avoid arrest. The younger Tone hints 
that there was another reason for the general reluctance to .deal 
severely with him—namely, the number of persons among the Oppo- 
sition who had been equally compromised by their own conduct, and 
who were by no means anxious to see him tried.* We cannot attach 
too much importance to this statement made by Tone’s son,—as 
justifying the apprehensions and precautions of the Government. 
Tone the younger had ample means of knowing whatever his father 
knew. But, on the other hand, we ought not to interpret this 
statement as involving the leaders, still less the great mass, of the 
Catholic party. We know from his own journals how strongly he had 
felt the opposition of the Catholic Bishops, and it is very difficult to 
conceive that any earnest Catholics could have sympathised with a 
man who was plotting to bring over into Ireland an army which repre- 
sented a new form of heathenism. But this observation of the younger 
Tone does at least remind us that some of the last months of Wolfe’s 
residence in Ireland were contemporary with that episode in its poli- 
tical history towhich such extravagant importance has been attached 
by later partisans, namely, what is known as the ‘ Recall of Lord 
FitzWilliam ’ from the Viceroyalty of Ireland. It is constantly pre- 
tended now that to this recall was due the condition of men’s minds 
which culminated in the rebellion. It is enough to recollect the dates 
and events we have now reviewed in connection with the life of Tone, 
to see how unjustifiable, and indeed how absurd, this doctrine is. 
The United Irishmen had been founded in 1791. The organisa- 
tion had been deeply rooted, and its arms had been widely spread in 
1792. Towards the end of that year it had reached its highest point 
of daring and audacity. On the other hand, never were there two 
sessions of the Irish Parliament which gave more certain hope than 
those of 1792 and 1793, that all constitutional reforms could be cer- 
tainly attained by a steady perseverance in constitutional methods. 
They were sessions of continuous progress towards religious equality ;. 
yet during the whole of those two years, and the whole of 1794, the 
revolutionary party was busy with its designs. Lord FitzWilliam did 
not land in Ireland till January 1795, and his recall did not take 
place till March. Moreover, it is probable that if he had not been. 
® Life, i. 112-13. 
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recalled, a civil war would have resulted all the sooner.. The old 
Protestant interest had not been reduced to so low an ebb as to 
tolerate the hasty and intemperate attack which he made upon it. 
Within two days of his arrival he had sent a notice of dismissal to 
two of the most prominent officers of the Administration. He did 
this in direct breach of an engagement made with Mr. Pitt, and in 
obvious contempt of every argument of policy in favour of a con- 
ciliatory course towards both religious parties. It ought not to 
be forgotten that his recall in consequence was sanctioned and 
approved as an admitted necessity by the unanimous assent of all 
his own Whig friends in the Cabinet of Mr. Pitt. That Minister 
was indeed personally in favour of complete equality to all reli- 
gions in Ireland, as he had been in favour of complete concessions 
of equality to Irish trade. At that very time, in response to 
a memorial from the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, he was 
about to sanction the endowment of a college for the education 
of the priesthood. But he was not a fanatic, or a man of one 
idea. He looked all round him, as a wise man must always do, and 
he saw that neither in England nor in Ireland was it possible at that 
time to press forward too fast in such directions. Wolfe Tone 
attached not the smallest importance to the mission of Lord Fitz- 
William. And in this he doubtless represented the feelings of all 
his associates. The Whigs tried once more to attach him to their 
cause, and perhaps one of the most honest passages in his career was 
his refusal to be bought by them. His son tells us, indeed, that if 
he had been offered service under the East India Company he would 
have taken it—a curious reversion to one of his old fields of predatory 
adventure. But no Government could trust him even there. In 
all probability he would soon have been found leading the Mah- 
rattas, or any other native race at war with England. In that 
capacity he might have tried to contest the empire of India with 
his illustrious compatriot, Lord Wellesley, and with that Arthur who 
was Lord Wellesley’s still more illustrious brother. But Tone would 
not accept peaceful employment at home. He preferred the alterna- 
tive of exile. He left Dublin for Belfast on the 20th of May, 1795. 
There, in company with his old Republican friends, he says, ‘ we took 
a solemn obligation never to desist in our efforts until we had sub- 
verted the authority of England over our country and asserted her 
independence.’!® On the 13th of June he embarked, and sailed for 
America. 

The peaceful industry of an American farm, although it had 
seemed almost ideally attractive to the far nobler character of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, had no charms at all for the fierce hatreds and 
vengeful vows of Wolfe Tone. He called it ‘lethargy.’' In his 
heart he was always listening for the sounds of insurrection, and 

© Life, i. 128. " Tbid, i. 134. 
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waiting for signals from the conspirators with whom he had left his 
exhortations. And so, within seven months after his departure from 
Belfast he was crossing the ocean again, determined, if he could, to 
force his way into his native country with a French army at his back. 
He landed at Havre on January 1, 1796, on his way to Paris. Hence- 
forward we have again the advantage of his private journal, and the 
interest of its revelations does not abate. We see the conspirator as 
in a glass, and we see him on a stage of action crowded with larger 
interests and with greater men. His journal in Ireland has revealed 
to us how hard he drank. We now see him revelling in the delights 
of French cookery, and in discovering that the new democracy could 
afford as rich and luxurious living as the old régime. ‘A superb 
crimson damask bed’ gave rest to his weary limbs. ‘Excellent 
soup and fish, delicate small mutton like the Welsh, superb 
turkey, ducks, with delicious vegetables, pastry, fruit,’ with ‘wine 
ad libitum,’ dissolved his fears of any inconvenient Republican 
simplicity. But most of all does he seem to have been delighted to 
find that the pretences of equality which he had ridiculed among 
his associates in Dublin did not practically offend his own sense 
of superiority in France. ‘Servants were remarkably civil, atten- 
tive, and humble,’ nowhere had he ever met with more ‘respectful 
attendance.’ What blockheads those men had been who had so often 
tormented him by arguing that ‘ “ liberty and equality ” were subver- 
sive of all subordination.’ The theatre pleased him much, and so 
did the Republican finance. His seat cost him eighty livres—which 
sounded large, but then it was reckoned in assignats, and was 
equivalent to about fourpence sterling! On February 10, in a 
earriage ‘ lined with blue velvet,’ he was off to Paris, arriving on the 
15th—150 miles through France, and not 150 acres uncultivated ; 
the very orchards under grain. This he mentions as he ‘had been 
so often bored with the famine in France.’ It is curious, however, 
because only six years had elapsed since the year of the Revolution, 
and the actual or dreaded scarcity and starvation in Paris had un- 
doubtedly largely contributed to the ferocity of the people. If Tone 
had ever heard any Tories in Ireland ascribing the scarcity of 1789 
to Republican institutions they must have been fools indeed. In 
the first place France at that time was not under a Republic at all 
but under chaos, and whatever economic causes of distress might be 
acting upon it were undoubtedly due to the long accumulations of a 
corrupt development. But Tone travelled to Paris on the heels of a 
counter-Revolution which had once more established security of 
life and property—that first grand necessity in all production. He 
noticed as he passed one of the churches the famous inscription, ‘ Le 
peuple frangais reconnait l’étre supréme et l’immortalité de ’ame ’— 
a most gracious and condescending intimation, which was only the 
symbol of what Revolutionists call reaction, and is nothing but a 
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return to common sense and to the acknowledgment of fundamental 
truths. 

The young Napoleon had now taught the mob of Paris a lesson 
which they needed to learn, that their own furious passions and anarchic 
will were to be supreme nolonger. From a window opposite the Tuile- 
ries he had seen in 1792 the brutal multitude invade the palace and 
insult the Queen. He saw them fly like cowards before the first dis- 
charge from the Swiss Guards. He knew how they had rallied only 
when they discovered that those from whom they fled were few and 
unsupported, and by the weight of overwhelming numbers might 
be massacred with impunity. Turning from the scene with indig- 
nation and contempt, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘The wretches! 
they should cut down the first 500 with grape, and the rest would soon 
take to flight.’ And this is what the young general had done about 
five months before the date of Tone’s arrival. Thus he found France 
steadily drifting to that government by soldiers which in all ages has 
laid, and in some ages has been called to relay, the foundations of 
society. The wonderful exuberance which he noted in every form 
of activity was the awakening of all energies, first, from the long 
sleep of centuries, and then, from the horrid nightmare of the 
Reign of Terror. It took especially at that moment the direction of 
military enthusiasm. At all the theatres even the ballets were 
turned into military spectacles. Battalions mustering for the cam- 
paigns of the militant Republic were the favourite scenes, whilst the 
‘ Marseillaise ’ and the ‘Chant du départ’ were sung amid such rap- 
turous applause that Wolfe Tone declared he never before knew what 
real enthusiasm was. It was, he said, a people in arms. And this 
was exactly what he desired to see in Ireland. But for what? The 
French people at least believed that they were fighting for a Republic. 
At first they may have had no thought except to resist foreign ag- 
gression. By this time, indeed, their military ardour had enlarged 
its scope, and was passing through the stage of a desire to propagate 
opinions by the sword. The catchwords of liberty were still in their 
mouths, and death to tyrants was one of their most effective stage 
appeals. They still thought they were fighting for freedom and not 
for a mere military despotism. But what was the aim of Wolfe Tone? 
In his journal he is as frank as usual. Every day for many months 
he was now buttonholing the Directory, which then represented 
the new government of France, endeavouring to persuade them to 
send an army of not less than 10,000 men to Ireland. For this 
purpose it was necessary to assure them of a widespread popular 
support in the land to beinvaded. But if such support was really to 
be obtained, the French minister was acute enough to see that so 
large a demand as that of Tone was excessive. Might not a smaller 
force with arms, artillery, ammunition, and leaders be enough, if the 
Irish people were ready to do so much for themselves ? 
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Tone was ready with an answer, addressed to ears professedly 
republican. The minister’s suggestion might do very well for setting 
up a sort of military government. But that was not what he would 
prefer, unless as a matter of absolute necessity. ‘In this,’ says Tone 
in his private journal, ‘I lied a little, for my wishes are in favour of 
a very strong, or in other words a military, government in the out- 
set.”'* He had no scruple in deceiving the Directorate if he could. 
He soon came to despise it thoroughly. The only member of the 
body whom he names with even a semblance of respect is Carnot. 
The degree of that respect, however, may be measured by the fact 
that Tone tried to extract money out of him by an anonymous letter, 
threatening assassination unless the money was deposited at a certain 
place before a certain day.'* Of all the other members of the Direc- 
tory he speaks with undisguised contempt, and even Carnot, it may 
be suspected, owed his reputation mainly to the youthful generals 
who then commanded the armies of France. The very appearance of 
the Directors was fantastic and almost effeminate. Tone describes 
with astonishment the aspect and dress of De la Croix, the minister 
with whom he had most todo. ‘ He was dressed to-day in a grey 
silk robe de chambre, under which he wore a kind of searlet cassock 
of satin, with rose-coloured silk stockings, and scarlet ribbons in his 
shoes.’'* Even Carnot was not superior to the tricks of stage effect. 
Folding doors thrown open at the ringing of a bell to give notice 
to the people preceded the entrance of Citizen Carnot, already known 
as the ‘ organiser of victory.’ He appeared ‘in the petit costume of 
white satin with crimson robe, richly embroidered, all very elegant, 
and exactly resembling the draperies of Vandyke.’ In one thing only 
was Wolfe Tone in hearty accord with these men, and that was in a 
common enmity. But unfortunately it was difficult to say which was 
greatest—their hatred of England or their utter ignorance of its 
condition, and even of its geography. They did not know the sim- 
plest outlines of the coast. Tone was ready with any amount of ‘ lying 
a little.’ He told Carnot that Ireland contained a population of 
4,100,000, and that the sentiments of all those people were unani- 
mous in favour of France.’'* Tone was as delighted with his recep- 
tion by a minister so richly be-robed, as he had been in 1790 by a 
civil note from the Duke of Richmond. He candidly enters in his 
journal, ‘I am as vain as the devil.’"* But his untruthfulness was 
intended to deluge his native country in blood. At the same time 
that he was assuring Carnot of the unanimity of the Irish people, he 
was confessing to a compatriot, who was then high in the service 
of France, that the whole Catholic clergy might be regarded as 
hostile,'? though he did not think they could give any effectual 
opposition. On another occasion he railed against all priests, and 

2 Life, ii. 44. 13 Thid. ii. 159. 4 Tid. ii. 15. 8 Ibid. p. 27. 

16 Ibid. p. 31. 7 Tid, ii, 51. 8 Thid. p. 153. 
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especially the Catholics, who had always shown the greatest antipathy 
to the Revolution. Moreover, the whole gist of his argument was 
that a large French force was absolutely requisite, since the people 
‘would never move’ without it, and that this force must be under 
the command of some general of established reputation, such as 
Pichegru or Jourdain.'® And lastly we have the striking fact that 
Tone was urgent that the invading force should be landed—not in 
any Catholic district of Ireland, but as near as possible to Belfast, 
because among the Protestant dissenters there he expected to find 
the strongest republican support. He knew, therefore, that, so far 
from having to expect unanimity, he must expect a sanguinary con- 
test. He knew that the foreign army he was about to send into 
Ireland was hated by the whole Catholic priesthood, and by all who 
agreed with them. He knew that it would be resisted also by a 
large number of the Presbyterians, and by the whole of those whom 
he called the aristocracy, which meant all who possessed any property 
whatever. Accordingly he contemplated the most sanguinary and 
revolutionary methods. He knew that even as regarded the regular 
army of the Republic at that time, it could only pay its way by 
living at free quarters on the country. At the very time of Tone’s 
residence in Paris, the famous first Italian campaign of Napoleon 
was marked by a proclamation from the young general, pointing to 
the rich cities of Lombardy as the legitimate prey of the soldiers 
whom he addressed. But Tone was not content with even this as an 
essential part of his programme. He listened without a shudder to 
the suggestion that the French Government should employ for the 
invasion of England and Ireland the villainous bandit forces whose 
ferocities in La Vendée were the horror of Europe. Tone did indeed 
object to such a scheme if it stood alone. He knew what short 
work would have been made of the ‘ Chouans,’ whether in Ireland or 
in England. But he did not object to it on principle. On the 
contrary, he thought it an excellent plan to be put in execution after 
the landing had been effected of a more substantial force. Then, 
indeed, the ‘ Chouanerie’ would have some chance of doing effective 
work in massacre and in plunder. From such infernal schemes 
Wolfe Tone used to retire to spend his evenings in- the restaurants 
of Paris, swilling his whole bottle of Burgundy per night, or seeking 
entertainment at the Opera. Not that even now, in the central 
atmosphere of revolutionary ideas, was he ever for a moment led 
away by political theories or aspirations of any kind. One night he 
gets hold of Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, reads it for a little, and 
flings it down with the exclamation, ‘damned nonsense.’ There is 
a horrible fascination about the anatomy of his mind thus laid bare 
by the scalpel of confession. He seems to have felt no compunction 
in his plans. But the mere intellectual conception of a scruple did 
% Life, ii, 17. 
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now and then cross his brain, He dismissed it, however, by the 
use of one of those catch phrases under which bad men so often retreat 
from the too bare contemplation of their own enormous wickedness, 
‘Revolutions could not be made with rose-water.’ Monarchs have 
been described as often wading ‘through slaughter to a throne.’ A 
throne, however, is at least the emblem of a government which has 
often been strong for good. But this Irishman was ready to wade 
through slaughter to anything—he did not care what, but which in 
his mind took the form of a purely military despotism. He hada 
vision of himself being at the very least the Ambassador of an inde- 
pendent Ireland to a military French Republic. This idea of a per- 
manent location amidst the luxuries of Paris filled him with such 
joy that he breaks out in his journal into rapturous and blasphemous 
exclamations of delight. 

For these ends he was willing and eager to see butchery and de- 
vastation overwhelm his native land and thousands in it with whom 
he had been a convivial companion, and who had combined to secure 
his escape from justice. Nor is it less loathsome to find that he was 
at the same moment taking such care as he could to secure his own 
life against possible contingencies. He was then a civilian, and if 
he were taken prisoner he might be hanged. Tone did not like this 
prospect at all. He wished to provide a special bottle of ‘rose-water’ 
for his own skin. So he applied for a commission in the French army 
in order that he might claim the privileges of a prisoner of war—‘* my 
only object being,’ as he tells us, ‘a certainty of being treated as a sol- 
dier, in case the fortune of war should throw me into the hands of the 
enemy.’*® Then he had another reason—he was becoming penniless. 
‘Hang economy !’ had been his exclamation even at Havre, and the 
fat living of Paris had soon exhausted his purse. On the 13th of 
July he writes: ‘I am almost on my last louis, and my commission 
is not yet made out.’*' On the previous day he had first met with 
General Hoche—‘a very handsome, well-made young fellow, in a 
brown coat and nankeen pantaloons.’ Failing Pichegru or Jourdain, 
Hoche was the man on whom Tone had set his affections as com- 
mander of the invasion of Ireland. He was most connected with the 
Jacobin party, and he had just ‘ pacified’ the unfortunate La Vendée. 
On the 20th of June Wolfe Tone got his commission as ‘Chef de 
Brigade’ in the army of France. He was fretted by interminable 
delays, but at last he was attached to the ‘Army of the West,’ and 
left Paris on the 18th of September, 1796. 

Three months followed of preparation for the new Armada, during 
which there seems to have been a further development of Tone’s 
vanity and ambition, and not less of his ferocity, His vanity and 
ambition appear in a very broad hint that he himself should occupy 
a high position in the new Government of Ireland. He was quite 

» Life, ii. 71. Ibid, p. 156, 
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willing, on this condition, that the new Government should be 
practically subordinate to France. Speaking to an Irish Colonel Shee 
—who was then high in the service and in the counsels of the French 
Republic—Tone says: ‘He knew my zeal and affection for the cause 
of the Republic, as well as my gratitude to the Directory ; and I left 
him to consider whether, in framing our Government in Ireland, it 
might not be desirable for France to have in an efficient position a 
man on whose principles and attachment she might safely count.’ ” 
A baser proposal and bargain than this can hardly be conceived. 
His growing ferocity is shown in the part he took in helping and 
preparing another expedition under a Colonel Tate (an American 
adventurer), which was to be purely predatory. A descent was to be 
made on the English coast by a force consisting mainly of the 
* Black’ or ‘ Infernal Brigade,’ which had done such hideous work in 
the burning of women and children in La Vendée. On the 10th of 
November, 1796, we find the following entry in Tone’s journal: 
‘Saw the “Légion Noire” reviewed: about 1,800 men. They are 
the banditti intended for England, and sad blackguards they are. 
They put me strongly in mind of the Green Boys of Dublin.’ He 
drew up the instructions by which the truly infernal operations 
were to be directed. He gloated over the idea of the horror and 
distress which its passage would inflict on the peaceful homes of 
England. Colonel Tate was instructed to try to take the city of 
Bristol by surprise, and if he succeeded he was to burn it to the 
ground. ‘I cannot but observe here,’ says Wolfe Tone, ‘that I 
transcribed with the greatest sang-froid the orders to reduce to 
ashes the third city of the British Empire.’ ™ 

The passage above quoted—in which he compares the Black 
Legion with the ‘Green Boys’ of Dublin—is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Wolfe Tone. Just as his politics had no principle, so his 
patriotism had no illusions. His country was to him simply a symbol 
and an embodiment of his own passions. This, of course, is very apt 
to be the case where a man’s country has never been a united nation, 
with noble traditions and a great history. But Tone, as we have 
seen, had not even any aspirations for the future which could take 
the place of ennobling recollections in the past. In perfect consis- 
tency with this condition of mind, he has not only no pride in the 
character of his compatriots, but he describes at least the less 
educated classes and masses of them in terms of ridicule or con- 
tempt. Thus, in another passage of about the same date, he says 
he would like to make a piratical expedition himself against Liver- 
pool, ‘ with some of the gentlemen from Ormonde Quay (Dublin), 
though I must say the citizens of the Légion Noire are very little 
behind my countrymen either in appearance or morality.’* Here 
the implication and the joke is that the Dublin Irish were the worse 
of the two. And so again, when the French ministers wished to 
22 Life, ii. 213. 23 Ibid. ii, 233. * Ibid. p. 240. 8 Ibid. ii. 239. 
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bribe some Irish prisoners of war to engage in the expedition, Tone’s 
advice was this:—‘I know the Irish a little. The way to manage 
them is this. Let them be marched down—under other pretences— 
to the port of embarkation. When everything else is ready, let 
them send in a large quantity of wine and brandy, a fiddle, and some 
French filles; and then, when Pat’s heart is a little soft with love 
and wine, send in two or three proper persons in regimentals and with 
green cockades in their hats, to speak to them—of whom I should 
be gladly one—and then ...’ &c.% Appeals to the lowest motives, 
and these made to characters already more savage in propensity than 
the trained hell-hounds of the Vendéan War—such are the sketches 
presented us of Irishmen by Wolfe Tone in this extraordinary record 
of his life and of his crimes. 

At last, on the 1st of December, 1796, Tone was ordered to embark 
with the Etat-Majoron board the ‘ Indomptable,’ 80-gun ship, at Brest. 
The total force collected was fifteen sail of the line, ten frigates, and 
seven or eight transports. The military force was about 15,000 men. 
It was not till the 16th that they put out to sea with a favourable 
wind. They sailed through a dangerous passage called the Raz, 
and at daybreak next morning only eighteen sail were in company. 
Among the absent were two of the admirals and the general. From 
that moment the expedition was pursued by misfortune. Dense 
fogs, dead calms, and execrable seamanship combined to confound 
it. The ship carrying the general never joined again. They had 
some days of clear and moderate weather, but the French captains 
could not manage to rejoin each other. One day they lay rolling 
like logs upon the ocean, unable to move with every stitch of canvas 
set. Another day they could not see each other unless almost in 
collision. They could not signal with flags at any distance, because 
they were invisible. They could not signal with guns for fear of 
the British fleet. Besides being most unfortunate, and probably 
fatal, Tone could not help perceiving that such weather was most 
unnatural for the season. ‘ Damn it to hell for a calm, and in the 
middle of December,’ 2” was his characteristic observation. On the 
morning of the 19th there were only sixteen sail together out of a total 
of forty-three. A French lugger was met, which told them that on 
the night of their departure the ‘ Séduisant,’ one of their number, a 
74-gun ship, had been lost with all on board except thirty-three men. 
This was anotherdamper. In the night of the 20th they ‘ contrived 
to separate again.’ ‘It was scandalous to part company twice in 
four days in moderate weather.’ ** At last they reached the ren- 
dezvous under Cape Clear on the Irish coast. But there was no 
Hoche! Cherin, who commanded the ships, was a poor creature. 
Grouchy, who was the general in the absence of Hoche, was little 
better. The whole Etat-Major were down in the mouth, except when 
playing cards. At twelve o’clock the ships were so near the land 

% Life, ii. 64. 2 Ibid. ii, 254. 2 P-255. 
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that the proverbial ‘ biscuit’ could be tossed ashore. On the 22nd 
they opened Bantry Bay. But a head wind was now setting in from 
the east. For six hours they were tacking against it, and Tone felt 
sure they had not gained one hundred yards. The fleet was again 
dispersed, some of them far to leeward. By the night it came to 
blow a furious gale, and, as Tone again observed, ‘ out of the thirty- 
two points of the compass, it blew exactly in the direction worst for 
them.’® Twenty ships were blown right out to sea. On the 23rd 
the wind was high and ‘as usual right ahead.’ The main object of 
the expedition was already unattainable. Tone begged he might be 
allowed to take the ‘ Légion des Frances’ and be landed at any risk 
in Sligo Bay. No decision. The English fleet would soon be down 
upon them. Tone ‘ could tear his flesh with rage and vexation.’*° But 
the wind, the wind! ‘This infernal easterly wind continues without 
remorse.’ In proportion as Tone began to feel and see that the 
elements were strangely combined against him, he became more 
blasphemously violent. He paced the decks like a hyena in a cage. 
‘Damn, damn it.’ On the 25th the gale was still blowing steadily 
from the east, whilst the English fleet was expected any moment. 
‘At last, on the night of the 26th, in a furious gale the Admiral’s 
frigate passed under the quarter of the ‘ Indomptable,’ and shouted 
the order to cut her cable and put out instantly to sea. In the 
roaring of the wind and the darkness of the night the captain was 
uncertain of the identity of the ship that hailed him. So he waited 
till the morning. The dim daylight broke with both a gale and a 
dense fog. ‘ Well,’ said Tone, ‘England has not had such an escape 
since the Spanish Armada, and that expedition, like ours, was defeated 
by the weather—the elements fight against us, and courage is here 
of no avail.’*! On the 27th they got off with such difficulty that 
they had to cut andrun. On that night, under a ‘ perfect hurricane,’ 
they were neatly lost. Tone Jay down in his hammock ‘expecting 
every instant to go to the bottom.’ On the 29th orders were given 
to steer for France. At 10 a.m. they met an unfortunate little Irish 
brig laden with salt for Cork, ‘which we sunk,’ says Tone, uncon- 
scious apparently of the irony of this gloss upon the whole spirit of 
the expedition. On the lst of January, 1797, they returned to 
Brest, mustering in all seven sail out of the forty-three with which 
they started, and without having seen a single English hd of war, 
going or coming back.* ‘ Non nobis, Domine.’ 

Thus at the beginning of the new year, 1797, Tone was cast 
back, a derelict, upon the shores of France. He had hoped to secure, 
by the grace of a foreign army, a good revenue out of his own subject 
‘country. He was now once more dependent on the Directory in 
Paris for his daily bread and his nightly Burgundy. He addressed 
to them the strange petition that they would allow him to retire 
from the French service whilst ‘ preserving his pay and appoint- 

® Life, p. 25% * Ibid. p. 260. * Ibid. p. 266. . © bil p. 269. — 
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ments.’ ** Of course this was impossible, but his friend Shee, 
through whom he had begged before that he might have a high 
place in the new Government of Ireland, now again encouraged him ; 
Hoche also was favourable, and by the 8th of February he was fixed 
in the French service.’** Some well-known figures pass before us 
in his journal at this time. In March 1797, he met Tom Paine. 
We have seen what he thought of Tom’s writings. In manifestos to 
the Irish he had quoted them as unanswerable. In his own heart he 
saw them to be ‘damned nonsense.’ He now found the author t> be 
as vain and vaporous as his philosophy, and ‘ drinking like a fish.’ * 

At last he was assigned a place on the staff of his friend, General 
Hoche, who was now sent to command the army of the Sambre and 
the Meuse. As in this position he was attached to the writing de- 
partment of the Etat-Major, he had the advantage of being always 
in the rear, and therefore always out of shot. This he explained as 
a comfort to his wife, and humorously implies that it was not alto- 
gether disagreeable to himself. He was thus, as he had asked to be, 
on full pay and in no danger. But suddenly his old visions were 
awakened. On the 12th of June, Hoche told him of the arrival of a 
fellow-conspirator from Ireland—a man of the name of Lewines. Did 
Tone know him? Yes, perfectly well, and ‘had a high opinion of 
his virtue and patriotism.’ He was sent by a body calling itself the 
‘ Executive Committee of the United People of Ireland,’ to apply for 
troops, arms, and money from all the confederate enemies of England, 
France, the new Batavian Republic, and Spain.*” Hoche was eager for 
a renewed expedition. The Directory approved. But this time it was 
to start not from France, but from Holland. Tone was pleased, for now 
he made a confession to his friend Hoche which proves how reckless 
he had lately been as regarded the dearest interests of his own 
country. His confession was that in the previous year he had been 
most uneasy as to ‘the degree of influence which the French might 
be disposed to arrogate to themselves in Ireland.’** The Dutch 
commander was to be a General Daendels. To him Tone confessed 
further that in the Brest expedition they had ‘a little army of French 
commissaries ready to eat up the country, and would have sacrificed 
the liberty of Ireland, the interests of the Republic, and the honour 
of the general for half-a-crown.’*® If that expedition had succeeded, 
Tone knew that he ‘would have had damned work with those 
scoundrelly administrations.’ This, then, had been the condition of 
his mind when, as we have seen, he had fawned on the French 
Directory for the purpose of securing through them ‘an efficient 
place’ in the new Government of his native land. Of course he now 
pretended to Daendels that with the Dutch he had no such uneasi- 
ness. And yet he was eager that the foreign army should be large, 
up to 18,000 or 20,000 men. 

3 Life, ii. 340. # P, 343. ® P. 348. 3% Ibid. p. 402. 
7” Ibid. p. 408. 8 Ibid. ii. 416. % Ibid. p. 418. 
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It is, however, of more importance to observe the desperate danger 
with which the Irish conspirators were at this moment threatening 
Great Britain. The three greatest maritime Powers were to be united 
in one great combined fleet. The moment was favourable for the enemy. 
Early in the spring of 1797 England was in a great monetary crisis. 
Cash payments had been suspended. A new, and indeed an unheard- 
of, peril had arisen in an extensive mutiny of the fleet. Even the 
very squadron which watched the Dutch was reduced to a feeble 
remnant. The Admiral had to keep signalling to imaginary ships 
and to empty space, in order to deceive the enemy. The Funds had 
fallen to 42. General Buonaparte was carrying all before him 
in Northern Italy. Towards the end of April he seemed to be ad- 
vancing on Vienna. Austria had succumbed under a disastrous treaty. 
Yet out of all these dangers England emerged triumphant. She had 
no need of gold when she had in abundance the more precious metal 
of a noble confidence in herself. Cash payments were suspended, 
but her promises to pay were as good as ever. She was saved by the 
spirit and courage of the great majority of all classes of her people. 
And this extended to all the three divisions of the United Kingdom, 
rallying under the indomitable will of their great Minister, Mr. Pitt. 
Nobly seconding these sources of strength came the genius and con- 
duct of her glorious naval captains. In February the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed off Cape St. Vincent by Jervis and Collingwood and 
Nelson. Off the Texel the gallant Duncan kept watch over the ar- 
mament in which Tone hoped to sail. Again the elements befriended 
his hated enemies. Week after week the winds were adverse—blow- 
ing as continually from the west as in Bantry they had blown per- 
sistently from the east. Tone raged and stormed and blasphemed 
as he had done before. The delay exhausted the stores, and gave 
time to the English Admiralty to reinforce the squadron when the 
great mutiny was quelled. At last a magnificent fleet of twenty-one 
sail of the line was seen from the Texel spreading its canvas to the 
wind, and covering the water with its broadsides. By the first week 
in August it was clear that the expedition would have to be aban- 
doned. Then came the death of Hoche—carried off in September by 
a rapid consumption—the only French General who had any stomach 
for the Irish cause. Again, following this calamity came another. 
Early in October the Dutch Admiral, getting a fair wind at last, had 
the gallantry to try conclusions with Duncan and his fleet. We all 
know the result. In the famous fight of Camperdown that revolu- 
tionary bantling called the Batavian Republic received its quietus 
as a competitor with England for the dominion of the seas. 

But now came the greatest blow of all to Tone and his fellow- 
conspirators. When he saw that the game was up at the Texel, he 
had returned to Paris, where for a moment a new hope appeared. 
On the death of Hoche, General Buonaparte had been appointed to 
the command of the ‘ Army of England.’ Would it be really possi- 
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ble to enlist this man—the greatest man then in Europe- in the 
Irish cause? Of all the incidents in Tone’s journal perhaps the most 
curious and interesting is that which brings across the stage of his 
petty intrigues the physically slender, but the intellectually massive 
figure of General Napoleon Buonaparte in the closing days of the 
year 1797. Tone had three interviews with him. He does not give 
to us of him the detailed description which he gave of the fantastic 
creatures in the Directory, with their robes of silk and satin and their 
embroidered slippers. Tone’s sketch of him is slight, tu‘ it is cha 
racteristic. He sawalittle man about five feet six inches in height, 
slender, well made, but stooping considerably. He looked at least 
ten years older than his age—due to the great fatigue of the immor- 
tal campaigns in Italy, from which he had just returned. The face 
was that of a profound thinker, but bore no marks of that great en- 
thusiasm and ceaseless activity by which he was so much distinguished. 
It was rather the countenance of a mathematician than of a general. 
He had a fine eye, and a great firmness about his mouth. He spoke 
low and hollow. He seemed ignorant about Irish affairs, but listened? 
well, saying very little. He was perfectly civil, but his manner was 
cold. It was impossible to augur anything either good or bad. 

We now know, what Tone then could not know, but which he 
soon began to suspect—that the mind of the great General was set 
elsewhere. In the dark counsels of a spirit. which perhaps hardly at 
that time fully knew itself, he was revolving, no doubt, those dreams 
of an Eastern empire, which were to be soon shattered at Aboukir 
and at Acre. His nominal command of the Army of England was a 
mere blind to take off the English fleet from watching Toulon. But 
this was not all. Tone must have had a good guess of another 
reason for the coldness and silence of Buonaparte to himself and his 
compatriots. As the intimate personal friend of Hoche, Tone knew 
the different politics of the two generals, and how heartily Buonaparte 
hated and despised the Jacobins, with all their works. He may have 
been ignorant of the population of Ireland, but he could not be 
ignorant of the party in French politics with which the Irish refugees 
who now crowded Paris were connected. He knew them to be 
essentially anarchists, thinking of nothing but destruction, and in- 
capable of a thought beyond securing supreme power for a little 
coterie of themselves. If Tone did not know all this, he very soon 
had occasion to discover it. Early in February 1798, the Irish 
emissary, Lewines, was present in a company with the General, when 
he was addressed in whispers by an officer connected with the police, 
on some subject connected with the Jacobin party, then beginning 
again to raise its head. Buonaparte suddenly sprang into the 
middle of the room with great heat, vehemently denouncing Jacobin 
politics. ‘What would these gentlemen have? They want the 
domination of thirty or forty individuals founded on the massacre of 
three or four millions; they want the constitution of 1793, but they 
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shall not have it, and death to him who should demand it!’*° This 
was plain speaking, and was doubtless intended to intimate to certain 
persons present that he would allow no new revolution, and would 
suppress it as he had suppressed the sections. He spoke ‘ with 
admirable eloquence.’ Tone soon came to feel equal disgust with 
many of his own compatriots. One of these was the celebrated 
Napper Tandy, whom he discovered to be behaving himself in Paris 
with egregious vanity, emptiness, and imposture.*! Another Irishman, 
famous in the same connection, Tone describes in his journal thus: 
‘ Of all the vain, obstinate blockheads that ever I met, I never saw 
his equal.’*? Conspirators are always very virtuous and very angry 
when they are themselves exposed to anything but the most 
honourable conduct, and so poor Tone and his friend Lewines bitterly 
complained to Talleyrand of being ‘tormented with dirty cabals and 
factions ’ among their own countrymen.‘* Nor had even his fellow- 
conspirators in Ireland been behaving better. They had sent out 
poor Lewines to do their work in France, and yet they had not sent him 
a sou tolive upon. Altogether, if he had any conscience or any prin- 
ciple, he must have had serious misgivings as to the materials out of 
which the new Government of Ireland would have to be constructed. 

But of this incongruity he was himself the most signal illus- 
tration. At this very time, in the month of March 1798, he 
heard of the dethronement and of the personal captivity of the Pope. 
It does not need even now, and it ought still less to have needed at 
that time, to be a Catholic, in order to regard with disgust and 
indignation the brutal treatment of the aged Pontiff by the soldiers 
of the Directory.* It was possible for Protestants to remember—and 
millions of them did remember—that the Pope was at least the 
chief pastor over a large part of the Christian world. It was 
possible for them to remember, too, that he was an aged and a 
venerable man. Above all, an Irish Protestant, not himself a mere 
bigot, must have known that nothing could be more horrible in the 
eyes of the whole Catholic clergy and people of Ireland. Yet Wolfe 
Tone heard of this event with savage exultation. He breaks out 
into ecstasies about it.“ No heated declaimer in Exeter Hall, not 
even the fiercest Orangeman in Derry or Belfast, could pour out 
with more unction, as applicable to the Papacy, those well-known 
passages of denunciation in the Jewish Prophets against the bloody 
monarchies of Babylon and Assyria with which, in this doubtful 
connection, we used to be so familiar. All this is thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. It is the same man who, when he desired 
to conciliate the Catholic populace of Newry, went ostentatiously to 
high mass before them—not failing to notice in his journal what he 
called the ‘too much trumpery’ of the service. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the animating spirit of his conduct than this rejoicing 
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over one of the most unjust and discreditable acts of the French 
Directory. It was a spirit of rebellion, not against the Irish Govern- 
ment—not against what he calls England—not even against his 
hated enemy, Mr. Pitt—but against all law, human and divine. 

But the doomed career of this unhappy man was now drawing 
to its close. Disgusted with the fellowship of his own countrymen 
in Paris, which was probably neither worse nor better than his own, 
Wolfe Tone once more took refuge in the camp of what was still 
called the ‘ Army of England.’ It was then cantoned at Rouen, and 
afterwards at Havre. There he had once again to undergo more than 
all the trials which he had encountered in 1796 at Brest, and in 
1797 at the Texel. The world-famed Buonaparte, who was its General, 
never came near its quarters. Tone had to watch as before the 
dawdling and confusion due to an empty treasury and to incompetent 
commanders. He had to watch the topmasts of an English fleet 
which was watching him. He had tolisten evento the thunder of its 
guns, as it came close in shore, bombarded the forts which were close 
to Havre, and threatened the defences of that town itself. But for 
weeks previous to this he had been enduring even a worse dis- 
couragement. The best regiments, and the best men in all the 
regiments—the best officers of all ranks—were being silently with- 
drawn and drafted off for some secret purpose, and in some utterly 
unknown direction. It was rumoured that their march was always 
directed to the south. At last, in May, news came that Buonaparte 
himself had disappeared from Paris. It was soon known that he had 
left the shores of France, and that the sails of his fleet, when last in 
sight, were seen, in the sunrise of a glorious morning, pressing over 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean and steering for the East. 

From that moment there was chaos, not only at Havre, but at 
Paris. Tone the younger gives usa bit of his mind on the true 
character of the republican Government which the surges of revolu- 
tion had placed in office. He tells us that the ‘ rapacity of the Direc- 
tors’ disgusted all the friends of France. Their prodigality wasted its 
resources, their incapacity disorganised its armies.“ Their counsel: 
were distracted. A brave but sickly and almost invalided officer of the 
army of Italy, General Kilmaine, an Irishman by birth, was appointed 
to command the ‘Army of England.’ But all thoughts of a great 
expedition and of a serious invasion were given up. The miserable 
substitute was to despatch small separate, and therefore little better 
than piratical, expeditions from separate ports, from Rochelle, from 
Brest, and from Havre. One of these sailed in August, under a 
General Humbert, and successfully landed at Killala in Connaught. 
General Lake destroyed them about a fortnight later. 

But it was not until the 20th of September, 1798, that the fatal ex- 
pedition was ready, in which Tone himself embarked, On that day it 
set sail from the Baie de Camaret, consisting of only one 74-gun ship, 
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the ‘ Hoche,’ and eight frigates, commanded by an Admiral Bompart, 
with a little army of only 3,000 men, under a General Hardy. As 
usual, contrary winds delayed their arrival on the north-west coast of 
Ireland till the 11th of October, when they were seen off the mouth 
of Lough Swilly by the British squadron of greatly superior force. They 
were at once attacked. The ‘Hoche’ fought furiously in her own 
defence, and did not strike her colours till she was almost destroyed. 
Wolfe Tone directed one of the batteries, and was seen in the middle 
of the action fighting with the desperate courage of a man who knew 
he was fighting with a halter round his neck. He seemed to be court- 
ing death—which no doubt he was. Dressed, of course, in French 
uniform, and speaking like a Frenchman, nobody at first knew him. 
But at a breakfast to which the French prisoners were hospitably 
invited by Lord Cavan he was recognised by a man who had known 
him at college. In due course he was tried by court-martial in 
Dublin, and condemned to be hanged. He was undaunted before 
the tribunal, and cared only to secure the nobler death which, as we 
have seen, he had so long before calculated he might possibly secure 
under the military uniform of France. On the night of the 11th of 
November he secreted a penknife and cut his own throat despe- 
rately, but not at the moment effectually. ‘I am sorry I have been 
so bad an anatomist,’ he said. He lingered till the 19th, when he 
expired, thanking the surgeon who attended him. 

This is, indeed, an awful story—awful in its whole course, and in 
all its details. There is hardly any amount or degree of human 
criminality which we are not almost always willing to forget, and 
often even to forgive, when it comes to the last scene of all. We 
remember, and we ought to do so, that the dead have passed to a 
tribunal where all temptations and all illusions, and all elements of 
virtue, even when perverted, are known as they can never be known 
to us. But when the memory of the dead is revived again, and 
made part of the capital invested by the living in the deception of 
themselves and others, then the interests of society and the interests 
of truth demand a clear vindication of facts from us. We must remem- 
ber what this man had done, and still more what he had tried to do. 
It is, indeed, useless to vilify in the abstract all insurrectionary 
movements which have invoked the aid of foreigners. Each 
case must be considered with its own special circumstances. Our 
own great Revolution of 1688 has been quoted as an example. But 
this is substantially erroneous. The small foreign element in it was 
purely accidental and adventitious. But indeed, that Revolution 
stands almost alone in the history of the world. The words ‘ glorious 
and immortal’ as applied to it have unfortunately acquired, at least in 
Ireland, the tones of faction. They have been ‘soiled by all ignoble 
use.” Yet the truth and justice of them, in the most rigid sense, 
has been recognised in our own time, alike in the fervid eloquence 
of Macaulay and in the well-measured language of the calm and 
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venerable Hallam. It was the only revolution which has ever been 
accomplished not to destroy or to upset, but to maintain and vindi- 
cate the law. That the next heir to the Crown was the wife of a 
foreign prince, and that his strong character was an additional attrac- 
tion, and an additional ground of confidence to the British people, 
is not a circumstance which brings the changes of 1688 within the 
category of alien-aided revolutions. On the other hand, our revolted 
American colonies invited and greatly profited by the help of a 
foreign government. Yet nobody blames them now. 

Therefore it is in all the surrounding circumstances of each case that 
we must judge of those who conspire with aliens for the invasion of 
their own country, whether their conduct in so doing has been a defen- 
sible and necessary act, or an act the most profligate and cruel. Much 
depends on the character of the warfare that is to be waged, much 
upon the probabilities of success, and much, above all, on the assured 
sympathy of the great body of a nation in the objects to be attained. 
In all these circumstances, and in many others, the conspiracy of 
Wolfe Tone and of his associates in 1798, belongs to the lowest type. 
The war he sought to wage was not the war of civilised armies, but 
the war of armed brigands. He had no prospect of success except 
under conditions which he knew to be unattainable. He had no 
definite political ideal or aim to set before his country, to compensate 
for an invasion which he knew would lead certainly to enormous 
misery and bloodshed, and to possible subjection under foreigners. 
Lastly, he not only had no assurance that he was acting with the 
full sympathy of the great body of the nation, but he had, for 
months before he last embarked, the fullest proof that the great 
mass of the country was vehemently opposed to his conspiracy. 

All these propositions are established by the direct testimony of his 
own journals. In 1797, when the Texel expedition was in preparation, 
and still more when it was likely to be given up, there was no des- 
perate act of outrage and of blood which he did not deliberately 
plan, and upon an enormous scale, against the people of the three 
kingdoms. In the very madness of rage and hate, he pored over 
maps to see where he could find the most defenceless tracts of country 
which might most easily be ravaged. He contemplated the burning 
of London, the seizure of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the esta- 
blishment of a French army on the line of the Clyde and Forth 
Canali. In effecting the conflagration of London he counted on 
securing the aid of the Irish who were living there on the fruits of 
English industry. In his carousals over wine in Dutch taverns he 
and his confederates agreed that they would ‘stop at no means,’ or, 
in more familiar parlance, that they would ‘stick at nothing.’ 
Yet in all those hideous schemes for acting ‘like the French in La 
Vendée’ he was not such a fool as to expect success. ‘I feel,’ he 
says, ‘ very sensibly there is no common sense in it. But after all, 
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it is my disposition, and I cannot help it. I am growing utterly 
desperate, and there are times in which I could almost wish for 
death.’ The overmastering power of wicked passions has never been 
more pathetically expressed. 

Before his last embarkation in 1798, he had detailed information as 
to the loyalty of the great body of the people, at least so far as regarded 
their hostility to him and his French adventurers. The rebellion in 
Ireland broke out in May 1798, and he heard when he was still at Rouen 
full accounts of the fidelity to the Government not only of the regular 
army, but of the militia and volunteers. ‘ To their immortal disgrace 
and infamy,’ says Tone in bis journal, under date the 18th of June, 
1798, ‘the militia and yeomanry of Ireland concur with the English 
to rivet their country’s chains and their own.’** Yet instead of all 
this suggesting to him serious doubts as to the justification he 
could have in procuring the invasion of Ireland by a foreign army, 
it only makes him the more savage, and the more determined that, if 
possible, his opponents should ‘fall unpitied victims, with thousands 
of other like parricides,’ to what he calls the ‘ just fury of the people.’ 
Accordingly, he is enchanted when about the same date (the 20th of 
June, 1798), he gets a proclamation of the executive body of the 
rebels in Ireland, in which one essential feature of their plan was 
that ‘ All Irish in the British service now employed in Ireland who 
shall be taken with arms in their hands, to be shot instantly.’ Tone 
exults in this atrocious order, and remarks that it was exactly what 
he had himself urged on the French Directory two years before.*° 

In the face of these revelations of villainy, there is one redeem- 
ing feature in the journals of Wolfe Tone. His confessions of ferocity 
are at least not rendered doubly odious by the sickening hypocrisy 
of bitter complaints against the Government which was defend- 
ing itself and its people from his assaults. Tone the younger, the 
son, does indeed indulge in the puerilities about ‘ coercion’ which 
came so well from conspirators who were arming hosts of pikemen 
against the defenders of their country. But there is little of this 
cant in the journals of the father. There are indeed some natural, 
and not more than natural exclamations of anger and sorrow, when 
he hears of his confederates being seized and imprisoned, or tried and 
executed. But on the whole he is disposed to admit that govern- 
ments are not to be blamed any more than individuals, if they de- 
cline to sit still with their hands in their pockets, when they come on 
the tracks of men who are seeking their destruction. 

Both father and son give emphatic testimony, moreover, to the 
value and effect of the comparatively gentle measures taken in 1793 
for the security of the country. The prohibition against the impor- 
tation of arms and gunpowder is specially referred to as having cast 
great difficulties in his way. But Tone goes much farther than 
this. On one occasion he has the candour to throw himself into the 
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position of a British minister, and to tell us what he would have done 
to checkmate his own wicked game. He would have garrisoned Eng- 
land with an Irish militia, and he would have sent to Ireland the 
English'militia to keep down conspirators.*! Still more candid is the 
comment which he passes ** on a debate in the Irish House of Lords 
on a motion by Lord Moira against the strong but most necessary 
measures taken by the Government in 1798. Lord Moira’s speech 
had been answered by the Chancellor (Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare), 
who took occasion to state very fully the facts as to the extent of the 
conspiracy—-as to its desperate character,—as to the iniquitous 
endeavours of Wolfe Tone and his associates in Paris to prevent a 
peace with France, which Mr. Pitt had desired to make—as to the 
plots to procure the invasion of Ireland. Tone praises the Chan- 
cellor’s speech—declares that all he said of himself was perfectly 
true, and ridicules the weakness of his Whig friend Lord Moira, in 
condemning the Government for its measures of self-defence. 

There are always men at such junctures as weak as Lord Moira. 
Let them listen to the confessions of Wolfe Tone, which are at least 
manly, even when they testify to his own dispositions becoming 
every day ‘more and more savage.’*? And when such men speak of 
the cruelties and excesses which marked the action of both parties 
in the outbreak of 1798—as such excesses do invariably mark the 
outbreak of every civil war—let them remember that the Government, 
and the soldiers, and the militia, and the volunteers of Ireland at 
that time were fully informed of the murderous orders and intention 
of Wolfe Tone’s brigades. Moreover they saw these orders carried 
into cruel effect at the very first outbreak of the rebellion. The 
hideous butcheries in Kildare and Wexford were the Irish counter- 
part of the September massacres in Paris. 

It is the custom and habit of many modern philosophers to find 
excuses for all the horrors of the French Revolution by ascribing 
them to the threatened invasion from across the Rhine. This, they 
say, fully accounts for, or palliates, if it does not justify, the Parisian 
orgies of blasphemy and blood. It is a very shallow explanation. 
Foreign aggression had its undoubted share in further inflaming 
passions which were already raging beyond control. Wordsworth, 
who hated the war against revolutionary France, has given us a more 
penetrating interpretation of the facts :— 

In France the men who, for their desperate ends, 

Had plucked up mercy by tlie roots, were glad 

Of this new enemy. Tyrants strong before 

In wicked pleas, were strong as demons now.*' 
But those who take this line respecting the German invasion of France 
had better recollect how it tells on the French invasions of Ireland. Let 
them recollect that every gentleman in Ireland, and every yeoman, 
and every Catholic priest, and every Catholic layman who cared for 
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his religion, and every soldier, and every man in the militia, knew 
that he himself, or his flock, or his family, or his friend, were delibe- 
rately doomed to death, if they were caught fighting against Wolfe 
Tone and his pagan bands. Very rarely in the history of the world 
were there accumulated against any conspirators such a combination 
of causes justifying more righteous indignation or exciting to more 
furious revenge. 

To hold up such a character as Wolfe Tone as any type of Irish 
character may be the flattery of a vicious sympathy, or it may be a 
sympathy which is only ignorant of the facts and thoughtless as to 
their moral teaching. But it is a libel upon Ireland. That por- 
tion of the United Kingdom needs no flattery as to the ingredients 
of virtue which lie in the fountains of her blood. For examples of 
it, however, I venture to think we should turn by preference to 
Edmund Burke and to Arthur Wellesley, rather than to Wolfe Tone 
and to Napper Tandy. Orif this be too high a zone, we may express 
the like preference for the gallant Irishmen who largely manned the 
fleets of Duncan and of Nelson over the yelling savages who tortured 
their defenceless prisoners on the bridge at Wexford. 

There is one lesson which, among many others, must impress 
itself deeply on the mind of all who read the life of Wolfe Tone, and 
that is the ingrained untruthfulness of all political conspirators of 
his class. Mere popular insurgents may be honest, and have been 
so in a thousand cases. But educated men who conspire against a 
civilised and constitutional government, under the impulse of such 
personal hatreds and antipathies, and such lusts and desires as we 
have seen in the confessions of Wolfe Tone, are never truthful. 
They cannot afford to be so. When we habitually suspect them of 
deceit we simply suspect them of handling the usual implements of 
their trade. In particular their pretences of moderation, and their de- 
clarations of limited aims, are nothing but the blinds essential for 
their purpose. Multitudes may be deceived by them, and honest men 
may become their partisans, sometimes simply through a generous 
credulity, more often through party passion. But if we have any in- 
dependent reason to suspect the existence of a political conspiracy aim- 
ing at violent ends, we must expect to see these ends denied. Even the 
most sincere intentions on the part of individual men, have nothing 
whatever to do with the considerations which should determine us in our 
estimate of their value. Those considerations lie in the region of in- 
evitable tendencies as attaching to certain political acts and to certain 
political conditions. Promised limitations are always illusory. Even 
those who make them sincerely are powerless to enforce them. 
Politicians who believe in such promises are generally mere bubbles 
on the stream, and will dance on its surface wherever it may go. 

There is, however, a certain family likeness in the pretexts and 
professions of great political conspiracies in all ages, which a carefut 
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eye can often recognise. Nothing has struck me more in reading the 
Life of Wolfe Tone than the close resemblance of his language on 
many occasions to the language now held by the more simple-minded 
and honest of the Anglo-Parnellites. The very phrases they use are 
the phrases of Wolfe Tone. The very words which they keep repeat- 
ing, because they are vague and indefinite, are the very words he used 
because they had a very clear meaning to him, and because the 
repetition of them tended to inevitable results which it was his one 
great object to secure. Ireland ‘regulating her own concerns ;’ the 
distinction between Ireland’s ‘ interests ’ and other interests ‘ merely 
and purely English ;’ the application of the word ‘foreign’ to the 
Government of the British Empire ; the appropriation to Ireland of 
the word ‘ nation’ which, in the United States, is never used except 
as applied to the Federal Government ; the iteration and reiteration 
of phrases implying that a clear distinction lies between what is 
‘merely and purely English,’ and what is merely and purely Irish— 
all this is taken directly from Wolfe Tone, in one of the most 
insidious yet one of the boldest of his papers. 

There is, however, one difference, and as regards the perceptive 
faculty in politics, it is all im favour of that arch-conspirator. In 
1790, when he argued that Ireland had no interest in the Spanish 
war, and ought, therefore, to vote no supplies to the Crown for the 
prosecution of it, he was in a legal position to avow, and he did 
avow, that a control over peace and war—over foreign affairs—was 
one of the items he included in the right of Ireland to ‘ regulate her 
own concerns.’ Irish blood and Irish treasure were surely among 
‘her own concerns.’ Who could deny it? Even Lord Charlemont 
admitted the claim,” although he did not then advise the exercise 
of it. But good and weak men like Lord Charlemont are always 
doomed to see their doctrines accepted and their advice despised. 
For who can doubt the inevitable‘outcome of such claims? There 
is a logic in ideas, especially in ideas of self-assertion instilled into 
popular bodies, which cannot be resisted. Nothing can be more 
certain than that Pitt was right—except the correlative assertion that 
Wolfe Tone was right too. Both those men—each from his own 
point of view—saw how the British Empire could be most easily 
and most fatally assailed. Both of them saw that two separate 
Parliaments, each jealous for its ‘own concerns,’ each defining, or 
reserving, for itself what and how much was to be ‘ merely and 
purely ’ its own—must end in perpetual contention, in estrangement, 
in separation, and ultimately in civil war. 

This was the result which the Minister saw and struggled to pre- 
vent. This was the result which the Conspirator also saw and con- 
spired to compass. We must take our part with the one or with the 


other. With which shall it be? 
ARGYLL. 


83 Hardy’s Life of Charlemont, i. 29, 30, &c. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE review of the year’s work which the Chairman addressed to the 
London County Council on its first sitting in the new chamber, 
gave the public some very needful information and corrected not a 
little misconception. Lord Rosebery is not the man to occupy time 
with conventional platitudes; and what he told the public of the 
Council’s action comes with the authority of a statesman of the first 
rank: and with the personal knowledge of that member of the Council 
who is most familiar with its work. A colleague of his with a turn 
for statistics has discovered that, in the twelve months for which the 
returns are made up, the Chairman presided at 44 public sittings of 
the Council, and attended 280 regular meetings of committees. As 
the informal conferences he held with the chairmen or other mem- 
bers of committees are quite as many, Lord Rosebery must have 
been occupied with the business of the Council at least as closely as 
any Minister of the Crown is busy during session with the work of 
his department. 

After what the Chairman has said about the finance of the 
Council, and after the three lucid letters which Sir Thomas Farrer 
lately addressed to the Times, it seems almost unnecessary to deal 
with the stale sneer that the Council has largely added to the 
Metropolitan rates. The Council in its first year of office actually 
reduced the rate levied by the old Metropolitan Board for the same 
purposes. In 1889, it was 10°06d., as against 10°10d. for 1888. 
It is of course true that the London County rate is now much 
more than the Metropolitan Board rate used to be. But this 
increase is due to different services and charges, newly imposed on 
the County rate by Parliament. The London County Council has 
been created by the Act of 1888 as a wholly new body, entirely 
distinct in character from the Metropolitan Board of Works, taking 
over its functions, but receiving very many additional duties, and 
made liable by Parliament to many new charges. It is a vast new 
Municipality, in which a multitude of authorities are consolidated, 
and in whose Budget a group of other rates are converted. As the 
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Chairman well put it, the London County Council has been compelled 
to raise a larger rate than its much smaller predecessor, because 
Parliament has thought fit to impose upon it different duties; and 
if Parliament had thought good to charge on the County rate the 
cost of the School Board, of the British Museum, of the Brigade of 
Guards, it would have been larger still. The London County rate 
has been increased, not by any act or omission of the Council, but 
by legislation over which the Council has not the smallest control. 

Not that taxation has been increased at all. No more is taken 
from the public than before. It is taken under a different name, 
and by different officials. Parliament thought fit in 1888 to make a 
complex readjustment of local taxation. It varied the funds from 
which certain public charges had to be drawn. It threw on the 
County rate nearly half a million for police, more than 100,0001. for 
pauper lunatics, nearly the same amount for asylums and industrial 
schools, and 328,000/. as a contribution for indoor paupers. Parlia- 
ment has imposed on the London County rate new charges to the 
amount of 1,206,742/., the whole of which goes to relieve other 
sources of taxation. On the other hand, Parliament handed over to 
the County rate out of Imperial sources 853,1051., leaving a deficiency 
of 354,0001. to be made up by the County rate. This amounts to an 
increased rate of 23d. ‘ No part of the increased rate,’ says Sir Thomas 
Farrer, ‘ is new taxation, it is simply a transfer from the poor rate 
and the old County rate to the new County rate.’ On the contrary, 
a sum of 232,000/. is annually provided out of Imperial resources in 
relief of the metropolitan local taxation. But the transfers from the 
old County rate and from the poor rate to the new London County 
rate being upwards of 585,000/., the County rate still is left liable 
for the difference between the new charges and the new Imperial 
subsidy, that is to say for 354,000/. _ 

For this sum of 354,000/. an increased rate of 23d. has to be raised. 
But not a farthing extra is taken from the pocket of the London 
ratepayer. What he pays more on one rate, he now pays less on 
another. So far, it is as broad as it is long. A very great boon 
has been conferred on the poorer parts of London by the contributions 
to indoor paupers from the central fund. But with that the County 
Council has nothing todo. It is the act of the Legislature. It is 
plainly unreasonable to complain of the County Council because 
Parliament has thought fit to change the name of the rate under 
which certain. fixed charges are raised. People are heard to com- 
plain that the County rate is increased, without observing that the 
poor rate is reduced. This is as if one were to grumble that the 
new ‘Goschens’ enormously exceed in amount the old ‘Consols,’ 
and quietly ignore the per contra—that the old ‘ Reduced’ and the 
like have disappeared from our National Debt. Yet Mrs. Malaprop 
continues to repeat this grotesque blunder—that the London County 
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Council has increased the rates by5}d. It has not increased the rates 
any more than Mr. Goschen has increased the National Debt. The 
new County rate might very well be christened Ritchies. Itisa 
simple matter of financial readjustment, for which Parliament is 
responsible, not the Council. 

But the readjustment of taxation does not rest here. Parlia- 
ment has thought good to abolish the City Coal-dues. Thereby the 
Council loses a revenue of 332,000/.; and it has to meet it by a rate 
of 24d. This was not the act of the Council, but of Parliament. 
As the Chairman said, the Council had no more to do with the ter- 
mination of the Coal-dues than they had with the construction of 
the Pyramids. He has himself consistently recommended the re- 
tention of the Coal-dues, as did a strong party in the Council. But 
he admits that a unanimous petition from the Council in that sense 
would not have altered the determination of Parliament. Both 
parties in the House were pledged to their extinction. The Coal- 
dues had been continually condemned by governments, committees, 
and official reports. Economists and statesmen have held these dues 
up to public reprobation as the type of an obsolete method of taxa- 
tion. Those who studied the admirable letter of Sir Thomas Farrer 
of the 10th of May, in which he pointed out, how an indirect octroz 
on a necessary of life, is a far greater burden on industry and poverty 
than an equivalent direct tax, will hardly agree with the sentimental 
regrets of the Chairman for the condemned impost. Mrs. Malaprop 
still continues to burble that the County Council has not reduced 
the price of coal. No! nor have they entirely removed the big blue 
flies from the butchers’ shops ; nor made port wine as cheap as ale. 
Parliament has taken away from the Council 332,000/. of Coal-dues ; 
and has thereby compelled the Council to make a rate of 24d. But 
if the public allow the 332,000/. or any part of it to remain in the 
pockets of the coal-dealers and their agents, it is the fault of the 
public. The Council have entirely reorganised the staff of inspectors 
for measuring coal; and have thus suppressed a great amount of 
petty fraud. But they have no more power to affect the price of 
coal than they have to reduce the price of bread or meat. 

Now, the fact that the increase in the County rate is not caused 
by the action of the Council rests upon unimpeachable authority. 
It was lucidly explained by the Chairman in his address. It was 
fully worked out in detail by Sir Thomas Farrer. It is stated in the 
report signed by Lord Lingen, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is endorsed by Sir John Lubbock. If a financial state- 
ment formally presented to the public by men of the standing and 
experience of these four eminent public men is not to be trusted, we 
had better give up public accounts altogether. The idea that the 
London Council had raised the rates by extravagant undertakings is 
as wild a fable as that of Pope Joan. Part of the statutory constitu- 
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tion of the Council is this: that the Finance Committee must assent 
to every detail of expenditure exceeding 50/1. after due notice and 
discussion. Now the Finance Committee has for its Chairman Lord 
Lingen, one of our greatest financial authorities; and it contains, 
besides Lord Rosebery and his official colleagues, active partners in 
four of the great London banks, and several other men of great 
experience in the City. Itso happens that a majority of the Finance 
Committee are men who are not counted as of the (so-called Pro- 
gressive) majority in the Council. So that, if the democratic rash- 
ness of the majority had really forced upon the Council extravagant 
estimates, they could only have done so by making partners in their 
folly some of the first financiers in the City of London, together with 
some of the most eminent and experienced officials in public life. 
The entire policy of the Council is by law subordinated to the statu- 
tory Finance Committee. And the Finance Committee itself is 
guided by responsible men with a reputation as high as any in our 
country, who have on the Committee a majority of so-called 
‘Moderates.’ They are in fact ultimately responsible for the entire 
policy of the Council, so far as it involves the outlay of publie 
money. 

In minor matters the Council has effected some economies ; and 
also has sanctioned some increased expenditure. The economies have 
been made by a stricter supervision in current contracts, by the con- 
solidation of certain offices, and in largely-reduced salaries to certain 
superior officials. Many of us thought the latter an unwise economy : 
but it marks the reforming zeal of a newly-elected body. The 
increased expenditure has been caused by the immense increase of 
business, the consequent addition to the staff, and by greater cost of 
the Fire Brigade and the Parks. The Council has about twice the 
work of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; it has held more than twice 
as many sittings, and has many times the printing and clerical busi- 
ness. It has been obliged to create some new departments, to find a 
new hall and five extra houses. In two departments, and in two 
only, it has added to the current expenditure of London. These are 
the Fire Brigade and the Parks. 

One of the first cares of the newly-elected Council was to remedy 
the gross and almost scandalous deficiency in the protection of London 
from fire, which a few years ago was below that of almost any civil- 
ised city in Europe. The Council has added three engine-stations, 
75 escape and hose stations, 200 fire-alarms, and 113 men. The cost 
in capital was about 30,000/., and 16,000/. in annual outlay. This is 
far from being adequate or all that Captain Shaw requires; but it has 
mitigated the urgency of the peril to which this mighty city is 
exposed. 

The expenditure on the Parks has grown by the generosity of 
donors and greater advantages in the public service. The Council 
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welcomed as gifts, Myatt’s Fields of 144 acres and 10,000/. in money ; 
the Waterlow Park of 30 acres, 3 mansions, and 6,000/.in money ; and 
Victoria Gardens at a nominal price. It has advanced 61,0001., half 
the cost of Brockwell Park, and has acquired an open space out of 
Coldbath Fields. It has also greatly developed the usefulness of the 
Parks by giving fresh facilities for cricket and games, for boating, for 
bathing, gymnasia, refreshments, and conveniences in chalets; and it 
is endeavouring to secure public bands of music. The charge for 
parks and open spaces amounts, for 1890-91, to 65,000/.; being an 
increase over 1889-90 of 16,000/., and over 1887 of 45,000/. Of this 
sum 20,0001. represents the cost of parks transferred to the Council 
by Parliament since 1887. The expenditure on parks and open 
spaces is one that is urgently demanded by public opinion ; and so 
long as the ratepayers of the Metropolis are satisfied that the Parks 
are well cared for and managed with economy and forethought, they 
will heartily ratify the action of the Council. 

It thus appears that the items of fire protection and parks are 
the only cases in which the Council has voluntarily added to the 
public burdens. These two items together (and for this we have 
the authority of Lord Lingen’s report) amownt to an increase of less 
than one farthing. As this farthing goes to give better protection to 
the lives, the health, and the property of the ratepayers, they are 
not at all likely to grudge it. Every one can see the new Fire 
Stations, and the increased advantages of the Parks. if the work has 
been well done it has been by virtue of incessant vigilance. The Fire 
Committees have held more than 50 sittings in the year, and the 
various Parks Committees 129. And considering the continual growth 
of the population, the extent, and the wealth of the Metropolis, an 
increase of less than one farthing for improved service to the public, 
in these two great essentials of civilised life, must be looked on as a 
very moderate outlay, amply justified by public necessity. All other 
increase in the Council’s expenditure has been imposed upon it by 
Parliament for new business or by fresh statutory charges. 

The Council, as a body, has indeed shown severe self-control in 
resisting a series of proposals which might well tempt a new and 
ambitious municipality. One of its very first cares was to abandon 
the Bill promoted in Parliament by its predecessor for street im- 
provements at an estimated cost of 1,200,000/. Its next was to 
suspend all action on the Act obtained by the old Board for the 
Blackwall Tunnel at more than an equal outlay. The Council thus, 
in the first month of its existence, freed itself from liabilities which 
it had inherited at its origin of some 2,500,000. It has resisted 
the temptation to make new street improvements at present, except 
in urgent trifling cases. Its one big London improvement, the 
widening of the Strand, awaits the decision of Parliament. This 
has long been demanded by public opinion. It is the earnest con- 
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viction of the Council that, if Parliament consents to the scheme as 
proposed, it will fall on the body of ratepayers in a mode more just 
and more economical than any street improvement of modern times. 

But the most conspicuous instance of the anxiety of the Council 
to keep down the rates is shown by its steady refusal to provide 
itself with a suitable building. Every great city in Europe, almost 
every second-rate town in England, has housed its municipal 
authority more worthily than the greatest and richest city in the 
world. The old Board was cramped and cabined in its awkward 
and ill-contrived corner in Spring Gardens. The new Council, with 
more than twice the numbers and four times the work, can hardly 
cram itself into the old office. The convenience of members, the 
efficiency of the service, even the health of the staff, some of whom 
have to work in places lit by artificial light, all suffer from the want 
of space. Five houses in the neighbourhood have been leased 
wherein to board out the various departments. It was absolutely 
essential to have a hall which could hold 137 members, some 20 
officials, the press, and the public. In spite of this severe 
temptation to build, not to say a suitable, but almost a necessary, 
Town Hall, the Council contented itself with enlarging the old 
premises at a cost of 6,600/. The want of proper rooms for 
the committees and the staff, for the documents, and the stores, 
remains as before. But the Council’s architect, Mr. Blashill, has 
provided for a modest sum, and with singular ingenuity, a hand- 
some, convenient, light, and airy chamber: which is obviously a 
working stop-gap, but which well suits the business-like tone of 
those who use it. 

Mr. Blashill has had the courage and good sense to adopt the 
semicircular plan of deliberative chamber—which is a Continental 
and American type—and to discard the oblong parliamentary type, so 
familiar in England, but which is a mere accident derived from the 
old Chapel of St. Stephen’s. The semicircular plan gets rid of the 
double-party arrangement of seats; it tends to equality; for it 
removes the prominence of the ‘front bench;’ it extinguishes 
ministerial benches; adds much to the command and supervision 
of the Chairman; brings all members alike into close contact and 
sight with each other; and reduces the inconvenience of exit and 
entrance of members. Both the public and the press have greatly- 
increased facilities in the semicircular chamber: which ought soon 
to supersede the oblong type for all deliberative bodies. 

Whilst practising a stern economy where its own convenience 
and dignity are concerned, the Council has not been forgetful of the 
future. In spite of the economic protests of a very strong party, 
the Council has at last been induced by some of its most experienced 
members to consent to look for a site suitable to a Municipal Hall, 
if any such should turn up. But, notwithstanding some rather 
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seductive offers, the special committee charged with that task have 
as yet made no proposal, and no liability has been created. A grand 
scheme to connect the Strand with Holborn, recommended by the 
Improvements Committee, has been postponed by the Council on 
economic grounds. And the making of the Blackwall Tunnel, for 
which the old Board had obtained an Act and had made costly 
purchases of land, has been revived only after long deliberation and 
strong pressure from the Chairman, in a provisional way and subject 
to very strict conditions as to cost. Several schemes for street im- 
provements, along with various proposals involving outlay, such as 
the somewhat academic idea of a new hospital for the study of 
mental disease, have been sternly suppressed by the Council on the 
ground that, however useful, they would hardly justify their cost. 
Thus on every side the Council has shown a constant anxiety not to 
commit the ratepayers to any new burden, and an almost parsimonious 
resolve to limit its own new undertakings to the strictest measure 
of necessity. How different is all this from the municipal policy of 
such cities as Paris, Berlin, Rome, Milan, Florence, and New York! 

It seems difficult to convince the public that the London County 
Council is not, on the one hand, the old Board of Works ; and that it 
is not, on the other hand, the sole local authority, like the munici- 
palities of Paris or Rome. The public still persists, first, in looking 
on it as a mere enlargement of the old Board, and next, in holding 
it responsible for what belongs to the various vestries. The Council 
is a real County authority; though it has very imperfect control 
over the old district authorities. The public is too apt to underrate 
the extent of its new County work, whilst it overrates the power of 
the Council in all matters of district administration. Hence a person 
pretending to be well informed asks why London rates have gone up ; 
and in the same breath he asks why the Council do not pave the 
road better and put more lamps at a street corner. The answer, of 
course, is that Parliament has thought fit to create a new municipal 
body, and has transferred to it fresh charges amounting to 1,200,000/. 
per annum; whilst, on the other hand, Parliament has left the 
vestries to pave, light, and sweep the streets, just as they did before. 
The County Council have no more power to override the legal acts 
of the vestry.in matters of paving and lighting, than they have to 
prevent the Beadle of St. Martin’s from wearing a cocked hat, or the 
Carlton Club from filling Pall Mall with smoke from their chimneys. 
These two cognate errors as to the powers of the Council are so 
common that a few words seem necessary as to each. 

In the first place the Council takes over all the duties of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as to main sewers, parks, streets, build- 
ings, and the like. But. it is not, as was the old Board, a simple 
commission of sewers and works. By the Act of 1888 the Council 
has all the administrative business that formerly devolved upon the 
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Justices in Quarter Sessions and out of session. Consequently it has 
the licensing of houses for stage-plays, for music and dancing; the 
provision of pauper lunatics; the maintenance of industrial and re- 
formatory schools; the maintenance of County bridges; the salaries 
of coroners; the business of elections. Besides these sources of ex- 
penditure there are other contributions to be made by the Council 
under the following heads:—Teachers in Poor Law Schools, public 
vaccinators, medical officers of health, registrars of births and deaths, 
Poor-Law medical expenses, indoor paupers at fourpence per head per 
day ; old County debt, ditto pensions, criminal prosecutions, Central 
Criminal Court, judicial salaries, maintenance of Sessions Houses, in- 
spection of weights and measures, main roads, licensing slaughter- 
houses, rabies, electric-lighting. All of these duties and charges are 
mew. And in addition, the Council has to pay 463,000/. for police, 
though they have no control over the force. Altogether, as we have 
previously shown, the new County Council has burdens involving an 
annual charge of 1,206,742I., no part of which fell on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The London County Council is not a Board, but an 
administrative county ; absorbing in value about seven-eighths of the 
county property of Middlesex, about two-thirds of that of Surrey, and 
one-third of that in Kent; the total amounting to a capital sum of 
nearly two millions. 

On the other hand the Council is not the exclusive municipal 
authority in London, in the sense that the Municipal Council is in 
Paris and in other Continental cities. The Council has no direct 
authority over district administration. The parishes and unions 
pave, light, cleanse, and improve their own streets, build their own 
town-halls, maintain their own poor, provide for the convenience of 
their own quarter, maintain their own open spaces, provide for the 
health of their ratepayers, abate nuisances, and generally regulate 
their own affairs as they please. They do these things well, ill, or 
not at all. But the Council cannot do it for them, and have but very 
indirect and cumbrous methods of urging them to do their duty, or 
restraining them from mischief. The Council is constantly called on 
to lend them money, but it has very little control over the mode in 
which itis spent. Such is the anomalous and complex mode in which 
local government has shaken itself together in this enormous city. 

The relations of District Councils to the Central Council form one 
of the most anxious problems which await the Legislature. But the 
County Council is in the hands of Parliament. It would gladly accept 
such increased powers over local administration as Parliament may 
assign to it. But it has formulated no scheme of its own; and it 
claims no rights. District authorities everywhere are anxious to 
thrust their own duties on the central body by ostentatious neglect 
of them, in the hope that the richer body may take them up, like 
starving foundlings, out of mere charity or shame. This the County 
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Council refuses to do. But in the meantime it cannot be held 
responsible for neglect or malpractice in district bodies over whose 
action Parliament declines to give it any real or efficient control. 

Duties so varied and continuous as those of the Council can only 
be performed by unremitting labour. And its worst enemies will 
not deny the Council the credit of unremitting labour, even if they 
wish it had been less laborious. The Council and its various com- 
mittees have held in the year 1,000 sittings. There are twenty-five 
committees and thirty sub-committees. In assiduous attendance the 
Chairman himself takes the cake with 324 recorded attendances, 
But many other active members can count their attendances by 
hundreds, occupying many hours for two or three days aweek. Nor 
is attendance on committee for the busy members a mere form; 
for many of the committees are occupied in mid-session for four or 
five hours continuously in the closest scrutiny of papers and accounts. 
Business which is presided over by men of the administrative 
experience of Lord Rosebery, Sir John Lubbock, Lord Lingen, Lord 
Hobhouse, Sir Thomas Farrer, to name only a few chairmen of com- 
mittees best known to the public, is not done, the public may be 
sure, in a perfunctory way. Many other committees have chairmen 
of experience quite as great as those just named, though, perhaps, 
not yet so well known to the public. The real temptation of the 
new body rather lies on the other side—towards an excessive eager- 
ness for work. And some of the weaker Aldermanic vessels, who have 
not before their eyes an early re-election by a popular constituency, 
are suspected by their more democratic colleagues of murmuring in 
private the warning of Talleyrand about trop de zéle. Symptoms are 
to be seen of occasional over-pressure on the staff, and a forcing of 
the machine at avery high rate of speed. There are councillors, 
known amongst their colleagues as the ‘ gluttons,’ who think we 
ought never to leave Spring Gardens, unless it be to sleep—and 
not always for that ; and who hold that a County Council ought to 
be driven night and day like an Atlantic liner between New York 
and Liverpool. 

A very grave difficulty arises in the organisation of this work—a 
difficulty with which the Council is not perhaps itself able to deal. 
A Council of 137 is far too large as a working executive. On the 
other hand, how is it to constitute an executive where all are equal, 
without any outside authority, and where local knowledge and inte- 
rest are of special importance ? The Council has nothing analogous. 
to the ‘ Government ;’ and it fortunately cannot fall into ‘ ministerial’ 
and ‘opposition’ parties. For fourteen months the Council has 
managed its business by a set of some eighteen committees, indepen- 
dent of each other, who report weekly tothe General Council. It is 
curious that one of the most capable Governments which England 
ever had, during the whole period of the Commonwealth, was carried 
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on much in this way. But then the uniting link—the soul of the 
whole administration—was Cromwell. The Council has got on very 
well whilst it had a Cromwell of its own. But what will it do with- 
out one ? 

The enormous pressure of work, of hard, urgent, administrative 
detail, which could not be delayed for a day, in a few weeks convinced 
even the most talkative and casual members of the Council, that it is 
a working business department, and not a deliberative assembly for 
the discussion of opinions. Here and there a bore wastes time, now 
and then a fad trots out for an airing, and even still a fervid brother 
sometimes forgets that he is addressing ‘a committee’ and not a 
‘House.’ But tke amount of time thus wasted hardly exceeds two 
or three per cent. at the worst. And men wearied with four hours’ 
grind over Highways, Building Acts, and Reformatory Schools, wel- 
come the blowing off of a little steam, as the House fills to hear ‘ Law- 
son’ on Publicans, or ‘Saunderson’ on Patriots. Unluckily a lively 
incident which may occupy twenty minutes and leads to nothing but 
‘a warning’ to some committee, and a good laugh, fills a column in 
the morning newspapers ; and they naturally find the other four hours 
of business too dull to report.. All that the public gets is something 
that can be said to approach to an ‘incident’ in the public Tuesday 
sittings. Nor does a word reach the public of the forty or fifty hours 
spent by committees in steady work on the other days of the week. 
The Council suffers, like many public men and bodies, from the 
accident that it is too important not to be reported, and not important 
enough to be reported in full. No one can complain of the news- 
papers, whose business it is to give their readers something to talk 
about. A big impracticable scheme, a slashing party attack, and of 
course a personal ‘ row,’ are more amusing than ‘sludge-ships,’ gas- 
meters, and pauper lunatics. And if anything of the kind arises, the 
public get a full, picturesque, if not absolutely literal account of it; 
and the real business of the day is compressed into the phrase—‘ the 
other committees then presented their reports; which, after debate 
and with some amendments, were adopted.’ The public may rest as- 
sured that the quantity of sack is a pitiful modicum at best, and that 
the hunks of bread in the agenda are huge, stodgy, and altogether 
intolerable. 

Take the latest Agenda-paper, with its Reports and Memoranda, 
as a specimen of the current work. First, the Finance Committee 
presents a report showing the weekly balances in detail, the weekly 
outgoings of 67,000/., and recommending a series of cash advances. 
The weekly cash-paper consists of ten folio pages, with about 500 
items, varying from 5s. to 10,0001. The Finance Committee’s own 
report covers eight pages, and deals, beside current business, with a 
complex adjustment of property between the counties of London, 
Middlesex, and Surrey, amounting in the whole to more than a million 
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and a half. The adjustment relates to some fifty different esta- 
blishments or liabilities, and has occupied Mr. Boulnois and his 
committee for an entire year. A thorough man of business might 
make himself master of the subject in a week of steady work, and 
his opinion would not be worth much till he had done so. This, 
however, isonly one of fourteen reports inthe day’s work. The Standing 
Committee report as to the staff; the Parks Committee recommend 
the taking over of eleven open spaces offered to the Council, at a cost 
of 1,000/. per annum; the Improvements Committee put their foot 
down on a street widening suggested for Whitechapel ; the Theatres 
Committee make fourteen recommendations as to various places of 
public amusement; the Bridges Committee advise four structural 
proposals; the Building Act Committee offer views as to the treat- 
ment of seventy-three structures, in various parts of London between 
Hammersmith and Greenwich. Perhaps Mr. Driver, or one of his 
staff, might be able to satisfy himself in about the space of a week 
as to the best course to take in these seventy-three cases, if he came 
to the matter de novo. But the Council are generally content with 
the word of Mr. Hutton and his colleagues as to the street-frontage 
in Kensington and the iron mission-house in Bethnal Green. The 
Highways Committee fill seven pages with references to about 100 
streets, and a schedule of thirty-eight Vestries and Boards who apply 
for help; about which it is very likely the Council will trust Mr. 
Westacott’s judgment. The Improvements Committee deal with 
six or seven new streets in various ways; and the Main Drainage 
Committee presents a short report in only four paragraphs. The 
Parliamentary Committee are more than usually moderate with only 
ten paragraphs, for the most part recommending a masterly inactivity 
in the corridors of the House; and the learning of Mr. Charles 
Harrison is condensed into less than two pages. Lastly, the Special 
Committee on Contracts report the result of an inquiry which began 
in October last; and the Special Committee on the Transfer of 
County Property report on the transfer of property between Surrey 
and London. 

Altogether there are some forty-eight pages of reports and 
appendices to consider, with at least a thousand different items and 
figures ; and the whole of this matter will have to be ratified by the 
Council in a single public sitting. It will be observed that this is 
not on the footing of Bills and Estimates presented to Parliament by 
a Government which is practically responsible for every clause and 
item. The Council has no ‘government’ out of itself; and, for 
London purposes, it is itself the only ministry. Technically, the 
Council, as a body, is responsible for the accuracy of every figure, 
and for the lawfulness and good sense of the smallest detail. In 
practice, of course, it has to trust to the energy and character of its 
committees and the skill and zeal of its officers. The whole of the 
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thousand figures and items will have to be passed before one of 
them can get to dinner. Of all the thousand the public will perhaps 
hear-of three which may contain some element of what the reporter 
calls ‘interest.’ It is well for the public that it is so: for the 997 
other items are far from exciting reading. And when the dull 997 
and the spicy 3 are all cleared off, and Councillors have got home to 
a late (and let us trust not cold) dinner, they will read in the papers 
next morning that they had been occupied in restraining a refractory 
member from making a murderous assault on ‘the Chair,’ or in 
listening to a philippic by Mr. John Burns on Socialism and the 
Sweating System. 

Under the standing orders of the Council, obstruction and 
irrelevant speeches are almost physically impossible. The fifteen 
minutes’ limit and the systematic use of the Closure have finally 
cured all that. No speech may exceed a quarter of an hour unless 
by special leave on vote taken. Nor is the leave often asked, or 
granted of course. Except during the debate on the Blackwall 
Tunnel, which lasted over three sittings, and when every speaker 
had a mass of facts and figures to handle, the limit is hardly extended 
once in a sitting. Now the silent movement of the minute hand 
before the eyes of an impassioned orator, to say nothing of the sug- 
gestive smile of the Chairman, force a speaker to compress his views 
into a minimum of words, and as the audience know that in a few 
minutes they will have to listen to a fresh voice, there is no un- 
willingness to sit through speeches, the average length of which is 
about ten minutes. No one likes the effect of being cut short by 
the Chairman, even though it be by the pleasantest of silent smiles. 
The effect of the fifteen minutes’ rule is to extinguish oratory, and 
to reduce all speaking within the Council to the bare limits of 
practical debating. 

The effect of the Closure is even more stringent. The Closure is 
applied by a simple majority, with the assent of the Chairman. It 
is a matter of course, which usually terminates each debate, and it is 
often voted four or five times in asingle sitting. The Council enjoys 
the services of a colleague, who, blessed with the voice of Stentor and 
the swoop of a hawk, moves Closure every half-hour, with all the ruthless 
pertinacity of Marat demanding more heads for the guillotine. Over 
and over again the Chairman curbs the impatience of members, who, 
having made up their minds, are eager to vote. Lord Rosebery is 
the last man in public life whom one would expect to be tolerant of 
idle talk. But day by day he exhibits the unique example of a 
Chairman of a deliberative assembly begging it, nay even compelling 
it, to listen to more of such highly instructive debate. But presently 
we all know our own minds: and the ‘ abhorred shears’ cut off the 
eager word. 

In point of fact, that great institution, the Closure, is of little use 
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until it becomes systematic and familiar, and has ceased to be excep- 
tional and a grievance. The tendency of the Council, certainly in the 
Chairman’s eye, accustomed as he is to the measured prolixity 
of the Upper House, is to debate too little rather than too much. 
Certain it is, that its experience of a time limit and of a simple closure 
affords invaluable examples of efficient reform for all working assem- 
blies. And, as in the Council there is no ministry, no opposition, no 
front bench and no gangway, the resort to a uniform rule of conveni- 
ence causes no irritation, and has no party character. 

A student of our political institutions who cares to know how the 
London County Council does its work, should walk into the galleries 
at Spring Gardens, if possible before Lord Rosebery has resigned the 
chair. Let him not trust to the newspapers: he might as well trust 
Mr. Harry Furniss. We need not revive painful memories; but the 
truth remains that the constitution of the Council in January 1889 
was a cruel disappointment to one party and a triumphant omen to 
the other party. Everything that has happened since has added fresh 
meaning to the revival of London as a reforming power, if London be 
not destined to prove the Hougoumont of the next Waterloo. The 
immense importance of this issue, on which it is needless here to en- 
large, has sunk deep into the brain of all serious politicians and all 
thoughtful journalists. As the morning journals of London are, with 
one exception, supporters of the present Government, it was not in 
human nature to expect them to look kindly on the County Council. 
As a matter of fact their cue has been to discredit the Council by 
everything which wit, ill-humour, caricature, and partisan one-sided- 
ness can devise. Mrs. Grundy and Mrs. Harris in the provinces no 
doubt take literally Mr. Harry Furniss’s delightful cartoons in Punch. 
Attend a sitting of the County Council and you will find next morning 
in the press articles, paragraphs, announcements, and sketches, as 
veracious, as literal, though unhappily not so amusing. Our friends 
from the country, and indeed many of our friends in town, may rest 
assured that, when they read something ridiculous, something alarm- 
ing, something revolutionary about the County Council, it is mere 
professional ‘ business’ of the party scribe, doing his best to back up 
his own side. 

The editors of these prints, one imagines addressing their young 
lions in some such strain as this: ‘ Let us have a stinger about the 
Council to-day. Its constitution is the most awkward mess our 
party has got into since Pigott’s affair. The reports to hand are 
rather scanty; but we all know what they probably said and did. 
John Burns spoke ; so we may take it the Council is full of socialists. 
Mr. Harry Marks picked holes with the accounts ; so there is no doubt 
a job on hand somewhere. Sir Thomas Farrer objects to the licen- 
sing duties imposed on the Council by the new Bill; so rate him 
soundly for meddling with imperial politics. Don’t trouble with the 
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Chairman, for he is popular everywhere ; besides he might give youa 
nasty one back. But you can make game of most of the rest, unless 
they are on our side or represent the City. And you can always talk 
about Bumble, the increase of rates, closing the Music Halls, and the 
scandalous pavement in Pall Mall!’ And so it goes on week by 
week. One party print, it is said, has amongst its contributors a 
member of the Council, who enjoys the singular opportunity of warm- 
ing up, under an editorial ‘we,’ the Ciceronian periods which failed 
to convince his colleagues ; together with innuendoes and imputa- 
tions which he forgot to make in open Council. 

The public have taken the measure of the party press; and they 
know how the party press foams and mouths over a bitter pill. The 
public will not fail to recognise, that in the London County Council 
it hasa number of men with as much public spirit and practical know- 
ledge as London can produce, or the task of administering this vast 
city can need. Exactly one in ten are members of the Legislature, 
and amongst them sit some of the most able and experienced admi- 
nistrators whom the public service of this country ever trained. At 
least a score of non-official members are responsible for the conduct 
of great concerns in this city: hankers, manufacturers, merchants, or 
traders. It is not a little that for once a great capital has a munici- 
pality in which fraud and jobbery are as completely extinct as vigi- 
lance can make them. A member suspected of leniency to either 
would run the risk of being torn in pieces, and the Chairman would 
hardly succeed in preventing bloodshed on the floor of the County 
Hall. The members of the County Council of London represent a 
new force in English politics, and embody a popular power of which 
we have yet no experience. They may have some of the over eager- 
ness of a new body, set to work under novel conditions; conscious of 
a great mission before them, and a vast and incalculable popular 
force behind them. Lord Rosebery, in his noble peroration, said no 
more than literal truth when he told his colleagues: ‘ What has 
sustained you in this work has been neither fee, nor fame, nor praise ; 
it has been the pure impulse of a clear duty, and a high hope, and a 
generous ideal.’ 

The counsel of its Chairman has not been given to his colleagues 
in vain ; nor will his example of the model organisation of a difficult 
task be forgotten by the people. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ACTOR-MANAGERS. 


I. 


THE growth of the system whereby actors have acquired the con- 
trol of the most important play-houses is simply a process of evolution. 
It need not, I think, be hard to show that it is a matter of good effect 
not only to those immediately concerned, and to dramatic artists in 
general, but even, in greater or less degree, to literature and the arts, 
and so to the great public. 

The history of the Stage reflects the history of the Nation, and a 
short view of the history of legislation on the subject may help us to 
understand the process of devolution of stage power into the hands 
of the players. 

From the first in England, players seem to have been regarded 
somewhat in the light of members of a craft or guild. Thus, in the 
sumptuary enactments of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Eighth, 
‘Players in their Interludes’—the earliest allusions to them in the 
statutes—are exempted from the penalties of wearing apparel not 
allowed to their degree. In the early days of the creation of the 
English Drama they were under the protection of the monarch or of 
great nobles ; and this protection, which was at first of certain service, 
was practically a bar to the formation of any guild or mystery, so that 
they were deprived of this form of aid to corporate advancement. 

It was not until the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
1572, that the first Act was passed which mentioned players in any 
way constructively lowering to personal dignity. This Act related 
to ‘Roges, Vacabonds and Sturdie Beggars;’ but in its defining 
clause it included players as follows :—* common players in enterludes, 
and minstrels, not belonging to any baron of this realme, or towards 
any other honorable personage of greater degree;’ or who ‘have 
not licence of two Justices of the Peace at the least, whereof one to 
bee of the Quorum, where and in what shire they shall happen to 
wander.’ That the Act was not levelled specially at the Stage is shown 
by the list of unlawful occupations also included in the Act :—‘ un- 
authorized proctors, gamesters, palmestrists, physnomists, bearwards, 
juglers, pedlers, tinkers, counterfeitors, scholars of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge begging without licence, shipmen pretending losses, and all 
such like folk.’ This law has been much misunderstood, for it treats 
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purely of vagrants, being merely a re-enactment of former statutes 
from the time of Edward the Third down, and applies only to those 
itinerant players who have not complied with the conditions laid 
down as necessary. A decree of the Sovereign and Council in 1556 
prohibited strolling players through the country, whereas this Act 
gives greater freedom and provides for proper licences from those 
able to enforce protection and to accept responsibility. This power 
of licensing was, by an Act of 1598, afterwards amplified as follows: 
‘common players in enterludes and minstrels not belonging to any 
Baron of this Realme, or any other honorable Personage of greater 
Degree, to be auctorized to play, under the Hande and Seale of Armes 
of such Baron or Personage,’ &c. Some five years later this power 
of licensing by nobles was taken away by an Act of James the First. 

The vagrant statutes, however, although they were in various ways 
amended during the reign of nearly every successive monarch so as to 
follow in some degree the growing enlightenment of the age, con- 
tinued the proviso against strolling players ‘ not being duly authorized 
by law’ down to 1822. In this year was passed the last statute in 
which even strolling players are mentioned as rogues and vagabonds in 
posse; for before two years were over a new vagrant law had been 
enacted in which they are not mentioned. Though the inclusion in 
the statutes of players as rogues and vagabonds, when lacking legal 
authority, lasted for some two centuries and a half after 1572, the 
only unsatisfactory mention which I can find of them isin a marginal 
note to the Act 1 James I. c. 7. Here the Statute of 1598, made 
against rogues and vagabonds in general, is referred to as follows :— 
‘Recital of Stat. 39 Eliz. c. 4, § 2, declaring Players, &c. to be 
Vagabonds:’ it seems as if it was intended to convey that the 
recited Act had been made primarily against players, whereas in this 
very Act of 1598 the ipsissima verba of the Act of 1572 are used, 
whereby unlicensed players are only included amongst a crowd of 
other delinquents. 

As time went on, however, the bounds of dramatic effort became 
enlarged, and players and theatres were sufficiently numerous to 
require some special enactment to duly regulate their undertakings. 
This came in 1736, with the Act under the elephantine title :—‘ An 
Act to explain and amend so much of an Act made in the Twelfth 
year of the Reign of Queen Anne, intituled An Act for reducing the 
Laws relating to Rogues, Vagabonds, sturdy Beggars, and Vagrants, 
and sending them whither they ought to be sent, as relates to common 
Players of Interludes.’ 

The passing of this Act marks a change in theatrical history. 
Hitherto the only statutes affecting players had been the Vagrant 
Laws, with the exception of the early sumptuary enactments above 
mentioned, and an Act of James the First, forbidding profane lan- 
guage on the stage. These Vagrant Laws had always had some sort of 
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economic or utilitarian basis, and had been enacted and re-enacted, 
enlarged or modified, to suit the exigencies of the time—the strolling 
players seeming to only share the lot of certain other wanderers from 
having been originally included in the comprehensive description of 
rogues and vagabonds given in the Act of 1572, and to owe their 
disability to neglect of legal obligations. The Act of 1736, however, 
lays down the law regarding actors as such, and states the penalties 
to which they may be subject for non-compliance with the laws 
thus made. The following provisions ruled the position of actors for 
more than a century afterwards :— 


That from and after the 24th June, 1737, every Person who shall for Hire, 
Gain, or Reward, act, represent, or perform, or cause to be acted, represented, or 
performed, any Interlude, Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Play, Farce, or other Enter- 
tainment of the Stage, or any Part or Parts therein, in case such Person shall not 
have any legal Settlement in the Place where the same shall be acted, repre- 
sented or performed, without Authority, by virtue of Letters Patent from His 
Majesty, His Heirs, Successors, or Predecessors, or without Licence from the 
Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty's Household for the time being, shall be deemed 
to be a Rogue and a Vagabond within the Intent and Meaning of the said recited 
Act, and shall be liable and subject to all such Penalties and Punishments, and by 
such Methods of Conviction, as are inflicted on or appointed by the said Act, for 
the Punishment of Rogues and Vagabonds, who shall be found wandering, begging, 
and misordering themselves within the Intent and Meaning of the said recited Act. 


This Act of 1736, with an enlargement in 1787 continued in 
force up to 1843. An Act passed in this year still controls the 
management of theatres, subject to certain structural powers of the 
Metropolis Management Acts. 

Briefly, then, the great Acts of Parliament affecting players 
were: (1) the Act of 1572 (14 Eliz. c. 5), which included them, if 
not under the protection of a patron or licensed by the justices of 
the shire, as rogues and vagabonds: (2) the Act of 1598 (39 Eliz. c. 4), 
which carried on this idea, having been accepted in successive 
reigns up to 1824; (3) the Act of 1603 (1 James I. c. 7), which 
abolished the privilege of great nobles to give licences ; (4) the Act 
of 1736 (10 George II. c. 28), which recognised the existence of 
proper theatres, provided for the licensing of plays, and regulated 
the responsibilities of actors; and (5) the Act of 1843 (6 and 7 
Vict. c. 68), which at present fixes the law on the subject. 

Of course there have been other official ordinances besides statutes 
on the subject of theatres and players, but I have taken the Statute 
Book as the ultimate expression of the general tone or tendency of 
the law. There have been licences of the sovereign and great 
nobles, patents, royal warrants, and decrees of the Privy Council, and 
the Lord Chamberlain acquired certain powers under the common law ; 
but all such were special exercises of power, and had some imme- 
diate purpose or motive in connection with individuals. It is in the 
laws made for all that we must find the general attitude of authority. 
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Let us, therefore, look at facts outside the Statute Book, and we 
shall see that all through the three centuries in which the Drama has 
flourished, public opinion has been almost invariably with the player, 
and not with the law, wherever and whenever it hampered the free 
development and exercise of the player’s art. We shall see, more- 
over, that as public opinion became a more and more important 
factor in the government of the State, so such enactments became 
neglected, until they faded naturally out of the public view and 
became mere records of the existence of erroneous policy. Thus, 
certain statutes, whilst re-enacting the old laws, declare, not only by 
inference but even in words, that the previous law having fallen into 
disuse it now becomes necessary to enforce it, and so forth. Thus, 
again, theatres became organised despite the monopoly of patent 
houses, granted by Charles the Second, as when the theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields was started without the necessary authority. When, in 
1741, the two patent theatres remained empty through the rush to 
see Garrick, then commencing his great career, it was by a threat of 
appeal to the law that the manager was compelled into a compromise, 
and Garrick joined Drury Lane. Again, the Act of 1736, which pro- 
fessed to rule theatres absolutely, enacted, amongst other matters, 
that no theatre should be erected anywhere except in Westminster or 
its Liberties, or where the King might be in residence ; but with the 
growth of the population this clause became so near being a dead 
letter, that theatres sprang up in many places in defiance of it, just 
as the demand for them arose, and certain temporary licences by local 
justices were empowered by an Act of 1787 (28 George III.c. 30). 
We may find another instance in the growth of the music-hall system, 
which has gradually attained such colossal proportions. At first these 
places of entertainment were merely dancing houses, whose character 
was such that they caused the passing of the Act of 1747-51 (25 
George II. c. 36). As time went on their number increased, and 
greater privileges were allowed them, until the present draft Bill of 
the London County Council allows them all the privileges of theatres 
proper, as to the production of stage plays. The reason, then, for 
this wide difference between the theory of protection and restraint, 
as expressed all along in the laws, and fact, as exemplified by daily 
life, was that the art was acquiring greater dignity, and the 
players were achieving a higher status amongst their fellow-citizens 
by degrees: the exercise of the art helped in many ways to advance 
the artists. At the start, the players were worthy people enough, some 
of them having acquired wealth and honour ; but as under the Stuart 
dynasty the age of grosser luxury flourished, so they often fell into 
the common errors of the time. It would be too much to expect 
that one class should be free from a common vice, but yet we find 
that the stage was never without some great actor whose worthy life 
was an example to his time. Betterton succeeded Burbage, and was 
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followed by Wilks. Garrick was succeeded by the Kembles, Young, 
Macready, Phelps, Charles Kean, and so on to our own day. Indeed, 
if we take the succession of actors from Shakespeare down, we shall 
fairly find that the one who was crowned by public favour wore the 
golden circlet of his own kingdom quite as worthily as even the 
Monarch of the State in succession. It is in this very fact of public 
favour that we find the rationale and the genesis of the actor-manager. 
The public has its own discrimination ; and its judgment, being the 
resultant of varied needs and interests and wishes, is sure to be in the 
main correct— vow populi vox Dei has a basis of truth which wise states- 
amen and students of men do well to consider. Public favour, when 
bestowed on a producer of work of any kind, is a valuable commodity ; 
and to a player it is especially valuable, since his work is purely per- 
sonal and cannot be reproduced or multiplied, like literature or music 
or work in the plastic arts. Thus, when the player has won his place, 
fortune follows, and his power can be turned into wealth, influence, 
position—that which he may aim at and which it is in him to achieve. 
Why, then, should he not use this power in the best direction and in 
the manner most serviceable to himself? Actors could have early 
used their power to this advantage, but that the road was barred on 
the one hand by the system of patronage or by patents which limited 
the number of theatres, and, on the other, by the laws which deemed 
them, if not under protection or licence, rogues and vagabonds. In 
the seventeenth century this double disadvantage was prohibitive of 
any effort at advance, for the actors were few, there was no system of 
provincial theatres at all, and the Court party, to which the subservient 
patentees belonged, was all-powerful. But with the growing liberties 
and larger population of the eighteenth century, things began to 
mend. Inspite of the Vagrant Laws players travelled about, though 
in but a rough way enough, and new theatres which arose in spite 
of the patents were in time recognised even by the authorities. 

The system of actor-management grew with the times. The fore- 
most and most progressive managements have always been those of 
actors ; and to-day nearly every theatre in London where serious plays 
are seriously produced under wholesome and permanent conditions is 
thus managed. That the fact is one worthy of the time is manifest ; 
and when we come to think that though in, London, with its many 
theatres, there are only a very few whose work is known to the great 
world, and that these are nearly all managed by actors, it is not hard 
to estimate that the actor-managers must exercise an enormous in- 
fluence on the dramatic art of thetime. It would bea strange policy, 
indeed, to strike off, in the cause of art, the heads of these taller 
poppies in its garden. 

I have already explained how to a player popularity becomes a 
valuable stock-in-trade or capital, which only requires to be properly 
used to become realisable. This form of incorporeal property can of 
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course be used by others than its immediate possessors—as, for in- 
stance, when such a one parts with some of his monetary capital in 
the shape of fixed salaries to popular artists ; but manifestly the suc- 
cessful player can do best for himself by dealing at first hand with 
the public, if his capacities and opportunities allow of such an effort. 
He is certainly wise in making the trial, if he is satisfied that his 
prospects justify the risk, and if he have in hand sufficient capital 
of the more material kind to meet such engagements with others as 
it is necessary to make. He may be sure that if there were not at 
least some possibility—if not probability—of great reward, the 
middleman himself would hardly be willing to take the risk. A- 
manager must have some attractive personality in his theatre. No 
matter how good the play or how complete and pleasing its environ- 
ment, there cannot be success without good players. The successful 
actor, therefore, who goes into management, starts with one great, 
attraction—his own reputation with the great public. 

Of course the actor who would thus capitalise his popularity and 
become a manager, without ceasing to be an actor, should first be 
assured of the support of the public. This is best shown by the 
public approval of what he has already done. ‘It is germ of the 
future,’ says Cousin, ‘ which history seeks in the past.’ No man can 
become a favourite of the public without the possession of qualities 
en which such favour can be based ; and the public taste is constant. 
Though it may take years to achieve a place in public favour, when 
once that place has been won it is seldom indeed that it is lost, 
unless it be forfeited through misdoing. The player, then, who 
aspires to management under such almost assured conditions, may 
fairly calculate on the limited amount in the world of true artistic 
worth, and may feel himself fortified in his purpose by the words 
of a great writer when touching on the subject of art-intellect : 
*You have always to find your artist, not to make him; you can’t 
manufacture him, any more than you can manufacture gold. You can 
find him, and refine him; you dig him out as he lies nugget-fashion 
in the mountain-stream ; you bring him home; and you make him 
into current coin, or household plate, but not one grain of him can 
you originally produce.’ 

Let us now, acknowledging the fact that actors have become 
managers, and with some understanding of how they have achieved 
the position, consider ef what value are the arguments which have 
been of late advanced against the wisdom of the system. It has 
been asserted that the reign of actor-managers is responsible for the 
following :—(1) the exclusion, through personal jealousy, of players. 
of superior excellence ; (2) excessive expenditure on the mounting 
of plays to the starving of the outlay on the company; (3) the 
acceptance of inferior plays when suitable to the idiosyncrasies of the 
manager; and (4) an insufficiency of new plays. 

Vo. XXVII.—No. 160. 3X 
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First, then, as to the jealousy which excludes good actors. The 
charge when made is a general one, and, so far as I have found, is 
unsupported bya single instance of any kind: therefore, as it cannot 
be refuted in detail, the answer must bea general one. Let it suffice 
that the same cry has always been made, and will always continue so 
long as there are inferior artists, The same charge was made 
against Garrick, and yet hear the comment of Dr. Doran: ‘I know 
of no proprietor of a theatre, himself an actor, who collected around 
him such a brilliant brotherhood of actors as-Garrick did; yet, when 
any of these left him, or was dismissed by him, the partizans of the 
retiring player raised a cry of ‘‘jealousy!”’ He played with Smith, 
Bensley, Yates, and Palmer; he had in his company both the 
Barrys, and when he heard of the excellence of Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
he engaged her also. Kemble engaged George Frederick Cooke for 
Covent Garden, and played Richmond to his Richard, and Antonio 
to his Shylock. - Macready, when he heard of Phelps, then a country 
actor making a mark, wrote to an intimate friend to engage him for 
his company—not because he was jealous of him, but because the 
new-comer was reputed a good actor. The same anxiety to get good 
actors in actor-managed theatres is to-day in existence, although 
more intensified, because the growth in the number of the theatres is 
greater in proportion than is the increase of popular actors; and yet 
the cry still continues. Let the charge, then, be refuted entirely 
by a journalistic utterance made but recently regarding the engage- 
ment of a company for the next season of a London theatre: ‘The 
company is one of the most powerful that could be brought together. 
This is well for the theatre; but for the public it has its draw- 
backs. . . . It will be much to have one play peerlessly acted; but 
the theatres generally will be placed under contribution for its ex- 
€ellence.’ 

We may well ask, Where are the good actors who ‘never get a 
chance’ through jealousy or from any other cause? A very little 
examination of the facts will throw a somewhat sad light on the sub- 
ject, for the unsuccessful ones will be found to fail from some defect 
of their own in the way of conduct, of self-value, or of personal equip- 
ment suitable for the task which they have undertaken. We must 
not accept a man as justly aggrieved because the world does not take 
him at his own valuation. Only a year ago there was a meeting of 
a large body of unemployed actors. They set forth their grievances, 
which the press duly recorded, and a committee was formed. A 
small body of some half-dozen actor-managers sent for the committee 
of the unsuccessful and asked them what they wished for. Their 
answer was to the effect that they wanted a chance of doing some- 
thing for themselves, and of managing a theatre in their own way. 
The managers then and there gave them the sum of money which 
they said they would require. The experiment was made: they took 
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a theatre and produced plays. In avery few weeks the whole organi- 
sation collapsed—there were internal dissensions, mutual recrimina- © 
tions, and unpaid balances. The scope of the effort was, it is true, 
humble, but it was sufficient to afford an object-lesson in thea- 
trical management. The effort failed, although the adventurers 
were actors—the elements of their failure were perpetual. There is 
no royal road to success in theatrical management. The matter isa 
business which must be conducted ina suitable manner and with due 
knowledge; and as a skilled actor is more or less of an expert in 
-stage matters the probability of his success is greater, ceteris paribus, 
than that of a less skilled person undertaking the same venture. 

The second allegation concerning excess of decoration, to the 
detriment of the salary list, is best met by the simple fact that since 
the number of theatres has increased—the leading ones coming into 
the hands of actors—saiaries of capable players have, on the average, 
nearly doubled. The young people of promise now get, at almost the 
very start of their working lives, larger salaries than were formerly 
obtained by players on the hither side of greatness. It is hard to 
believe, in view of current salaries—even taking the relative value of 
money then and now into consideration—that Garrick, with London 
in a furore at his phenomenal success, got only a salary of 600/. per 
annum—twenty per cent. greater than was ever before given to an 
English actor; that Mrs. Siddons came to Drury Lane at 51. per 
week; and that Edmund Kean, when the public fought for admission 
to see him play, had his salary raised to 201. per week. In the face 
of such facts as are within the knowledge of every person in connec- 
tion with the stage or concerned in the management of a theatre, it 
is actually absurd to say that the salary list suffers because the pro- 
duction is complete. On the contrary, the perfection of one aspect 
of a play as given shows up any weakness that may exist elsewhere 
in it, and in every actor-managed theatre in London to-day it will be 
found that small parts are, almost of necessity, played by a class of 
capable actors which a few years ago could only have been found in 
the second or third ranks of the cast. 

Thirdly, any question of the influence of the system of manage- 
ment under consideration on the play-writing of the time touches 
both the acceptance of plays by managers and the material in the 
shape of new plays annually produced. The statement that managers 
only accept plays which suit their individual capacities as actors is 
really hardly worth serious consideration. Of coursea manager only 
accepts plays suitable to his company, if the company is made up 
before the play is accepted ; and it must not be forgotten that in 
actor-managed theatres the manager is presumably, at the least, one 
of the best actors in the theatre, and that, consequently, in the 
selection of plays the fact has to be bornein mind. It would besilly 
for any manager te accept a play which could not be properly per- 
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formed, and, indeed, the first person to object to such a thing would 
be the author, who would thus see his work imperilled. It is actually 
now a custom with some authors, when arranging for the production 
of their plays, to retain the right of a veto on the cast. A manager 
committed for a season to one company cannot profitably engage 
another ; economic requirements must, as a rule, restrain such busi- 
ness arrangements. When a good play is nowadays accepted, a com- 
pany to suit it is engaged; but this is done at a time and in a man- 
ner to suit the policy of the management and the length of its purse. 
Were a manager to refuse a good play simply because parts in it were 
too good for others of his company to suit his own vanity, the result 
of such unworthy and suicidal action would not be uncertain. The 
house so divided against itself would soon fall. 

Fourthly, with regard to the alleged insufficiency of new plays, 
it must not be forgotten that even dramatists and actors are not 
always of one mind with regard either to plays or characters in them. 
Indeed, the statement may be made more general, for many a 
literary work when subjected to the opinion of a third party does 
not meet the reception expected by its author; there is not an 
editor in the world who has not experienced this. Of course, the 
judgment may err—even an experienced actor may fuil to realise 
the worth of a rlay ut as it is the aim of the manager to get 
good plays, and of the actor to get good parts, surely when both 
conditions have to be fulfilled, the result must be manifestly better 
plays, though the excluded ones may be more numerous and the 
judgment more captious than before. But the fact remains that 
under actor-management good plays increase, and lacking it they 
decrease. From the time Garrick ceased to manage Drury Lane 
the production of plays declined. Moreover, there never was a time 
with regard to the immense output of plays like the present, when 
the system complained of is in vogue; so that we can only wonder 
at the abysmal ignorance which underlies the charge. Roughly 
speaking, from an average of the past few years, a new play of some 
sort or another is produced fer each working day of the year in 
England, though out of these there is not one, on the average, in 
each month which makes a success—either financially or d’estime. 
During the good months of the year in London, new plays are pro- 
duced in large numbers. Certain theatres are conducted with 
regard to matinées for the purpose; plenty of capable actors are 
always available; stage managers with all the requisite knowledge 
abound, and costumiers are ready to supply dresses at reasonable 
cost. There is then no possible difficulty in any autbor having a 
play produced on his own account; and a good play when once 
produced will not have long to wait for a purchaser, or for some 
manager who will pay fee or royalty. If his wishes and aims be 
modest the author can easily fulfil them, for, even if he have no 
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capital of his own wherewith to pay expenses, he may obtain the 
help required by the ordinary method of poor inventors. Where, 
then, is the difficulty? For what part in the great negative result 
complained of is the actor-manager responsible? I fear that the 
answer is too sadly simple to please the carpers. Actor-managers, 
as a rule, know their business, and they will not produce bad plays. 
Too often the seeker after dramatic honours is not content to avail 
himself of the means of testing his work open to all. He wants to 
secure the services of the best artists and to have all done under 
the most favourable conditions ; and he would pick a theatre whose 
record is such that the public will accept the work of its manager 


blindfold—partly, indeed, because that manager does not produce 


anything which is not good. If such manager will not see sufficient 
merit in a play to warrant its production, the writer is aggrieved. 
Not long ago Mr. Irving put the matter in a nutshell. ‘We are 
told,’ he said, ‘that if we do not produce abundance of new plays, 
we crush the rising dramatist ; whereas, if we do produce them, the 
rising dramatist crushes us!’ Let any man bring with him a name 
already made famous in any branch of art or letters, or of professional 
or public life, and he will readily be granted a special consideration, 
for he has something to bring into the venture in addition to the 
work, whose intrinsic worth is unknown. But such men as this 
never complain. In fact, the unknown aspiring dramatist wants too 
much ; he wishes to share, without any risk or equivalent whatever, 
a part of the fortune or distinction which other men have won for 
themselves. It seems prima facie unfair to ask that the manager, 
whose position has been partially assured by discretion in his choice 
of work, should imperil his acquisition by a divergence, without 
adequate cause, from his habitual policy. It is, of course, not a 
pleasure for any man to thwart budding genius, or even to disappoint 
springing hope; but the serious matter of any business must be 
considered in its proper place and sequence. 

As to the influence of the control of theatres by actors on the 
-other arts there is nothing to argue, for the complaint is made by 
the modern critics themselves that the stage is overladen with scenic 
effect. This same charge has been in existence ever since the very 
dawn of the English Drama. It was made even in Shakespeare’s 
time. It was made against Betterton, and was, perhaps, justified in 
the worst days of Charles the Second, when, for instance, he con- 
tributed 500l. for robes for the performance of Cataline. It was 
made again when Garrick introduced costumes which he thought 
suitable to the play represented, and gave a large salary to Louther- 
bourg as his scene-painter. Later still it was made against Mac- 
ready, when Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts lent the aid of 
their genius to stage effects. Charles Kean’s name became‘almost a 
by-word through a persistent body of detractors, who called him ‘the 
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upholsterer.’ That there is large expenditure on the appointments of 
a modern production is manifest, and that the arts benefit thereby is 
equally apparent. From time to time some of our best painters and 
composers are engaged in work for theatres. Alma Tadema, Marcus 
Stone, Seymour Lucas, Edwin Abbey and Keeley Halsewelle, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Dr. Mackenzie are amongst the instances. 
Beyond this, again, literature itself owes much to the Stage and the 
player. Some writers have derived incalculable benefit from the 
suggestions and the help of the actors, and have not hesitated to 
say so, as when Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton handsomely acknow- 
ledged the great services rendered him by Macready. Many plays 
would not have been successful when produced, or would never have 
been produced at all but for the changes made by the players; and 
when these have, as managers, power to carry out their ideas, surely 
the benefit must be increased. Is it, then, to be said, or even 
thought, that the professors of the cognate arts have no advantage 
in the work done for the Stage—that the great world has no gain by 
another channel being opened, through which the head waters of 
genius can send streams to the great sea of man’s higher labours? or 
can any one for a moment argue seriously that such example, followed 
at intervals proportionate to their powers, is not good for the rank 
and file of all the workers in connection with the various arts and 
crafts ? 

If any side light be required on the efficiency of the system of 
actor-management, let us look at the progress of other countries. 
The modern critics are perpetually quoting the French method as 
an exemplar in management. Certainly the Comédie-Frangaise is a 
great corporation, and one which has done splendid work; but then 
in it the plays are selected by the actors. It requires, however, 
certain improvements to be effected. So long, also, as mere talent 
is held in corporate esteem without the discriminating admiration 
which the public has for genius, so long will the Rachels and Bernhardts 
and Coquelin secede from its ranks, unless accepted under their own 
conditions. The Germanic nations, too, which have a principle of 
subsidy in the Court and Stadt theatres, are beginning to find out that 
genius has an explosive force of its own. When we find already the best 
theatre in Berlin controlled by an actor—Barnay—we may well look for 
further development. Every system which works honestly can attain 
certain good, if not great, ends ; but if we look for an ideal system of 
art development we must find it in some orders of things where indi- 
vidual freedom has a part, and where national life and opportunities 
admit of their adapting themselves tothe growth. Some years ago a 
good many of the leading actors of the world met at a social gathering 
in London ; it was a rare occasion, for there were English, Americans, 
French, and Germans. The opinion of almost every individual pre- 
sent was so interesting that conversation became formulated, and 
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each took the torch in turn. Various opinions were expressed, but 
the most impressive amongst them was the comment of a great Ger- 
man actor: ‘State aid is good, subsidy is good, and in Germany and 
France the art of acting flourishes; but your English freedom is 
worth them all!’ 

It is in things theatrical as in all other affairs of life——put matter 
in solution and it will crystallise if such be its nature, or it will be- 
come a sediment in its own way. English freedom has, despite al! 
troubles, evils, and mistakes, made England what she is, and has. 
invariably worked out in time its own economic salvation. Why, then, 
should there be this one exception to all its rules? The natural 
result of power cannot be denied the men who have passed through 
the Sturm und Drang of artistic endeavour, and who by their know- 
ledge and their gifts can, without losing touch with the people, 
help to direct public thought. No good object can be achieved by 
carping at natural laws which fix direction as well as strength in the 
resultant of multitudinous forces. 

BraM STOKER. 
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II. 


I ENTIRELY agree with those whose anxiety for the welfare of the 
stage would relieve actors from the cares of management, for I 
have often wondered how actors have ever been able to retain, as 
managers, the popularity which they may have won as artists, or why, 
experiencing the troubles of management, they have ever continued 
to hold the reins. In the exercise of their art, they are in some 
ways desperately handicapped, for a large portion of the time and 
Jabour which would almost insure artistic success is required 
by the needs of the purely business aspect of the undertaking. No 
one can know, except by personal experience, the worries to which 
a nervous or excitable manager can be subject; and when to this 
is added the fact that frequently actors have sacrificed in the 
vortex of management whatever fortune they may have achieved 
in the practice of their art, the surprise is not diminished. The 
small competence with which some of our greatest actors have 
retired was generally made after they had relinquished manage- 
ment. Thus, regretfully as Macready retired from the direction of 
Drury Lane—and his regret was almost equal to that of the public, 
whom he had so well and faithfully served—he was compelled to 
play engagements throughout the country, in order to realise 
some provision for his later years. Such, also, is the record of 
Charles Kean, Charles Mathews, Webster, Buckstone, Phelps, 
and others. It would certainly have been better for them if 
‘they had resisted the blandishments of management, and relied 
for their fortunes on their individual powers as actors. That the 
public would have been the losers I believe, for none know better than 
actors the value of a well-cast play, or are more willing to give to the 
public the full excellence which they can command. They, as artists, 
are generally more fastidious than others, and therefore more anxious 
for that thoroughness and completeness which they so well appreciate. 
The fitness of artists to deal with artists ought never to be called 
in question. 

The charge of jealousy amongst actors is nothing—they simply 
share this quality with the rest of mankind. A somewhat similar 
allegation is equally made against lay directors, who are now and 
again accused of favouritism. 
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It will be asked why actors should desire at all to be managers if 
the benefit of such labour is not mainly to themselves. The answer 
may be given that there are sometimes other and higher aims than 
the mere accumulation of money. Fortune may follow enterprise, 
but every artist does not make it the chief end or aim of his effort. 
He loves his work. What pleasure, for instance, can be greater than 
that of guiding the talent of younger people? Any effort in this 
direction is a public good. In a country where there is no Academy 
the only professors of acting are the actors, and the only true school 
for acting is a well-conducted playhouse. For the first three years 
of my early stage life I had engagements at theatres then under the 
management of actors—Mr. Davis of Newcastle, Mr. Wyndham of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Glover of Glasgow; and each of them took 
pleasure in imparting to the younger members of their companies, as 
well as circumstances permitted, some of their own stage knowledge 
and the rudiments of their art. I then spent some years in another 
theatre, under the management of a proprietor not an actor. During 
the whole of these later years I missed grievously the sympathy and 
advice of my old actor-managers, and I had to grope my way as well 
as I could without counsellor or friend. Such was my own experience 
of the system to which—as well as to the individuals—I owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. I make no attempt to argue the question as to 
the right and proper people to become the managers of theatres. 
This is a matter which the public decide for themselves. I speak 
from an experience of over thirty years, and of this country only ; 
and I can say, without hesitation, that the managements which have 
benefited and advanced our calling and added vastly to the intellectual 
recreation of the people have been those of actors. 


Henry IRVING. 
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III. 


AN indictment, vague but vehement, has, I understand, been pre- 
ferred of late against the system of management of theatres by actors, 
and I have been asked, as a member of the assailed class, to justify 
this species of pluralism in the pages of this Review. It is neces- 
sary, in the discussion of this subject, to propound three questions : 
(1) What is the substance of the accusation? (2) Who are the 
accusers? and (3) Who are the accused ? 

1. Out of all the ‘paper pellets of the brain’ which have been 
launched against the system of actor-management, I can only lay 
hold of one which has in it even the appearance of solidity, and that 
is—to put it plainly—the contention that actors who are also 
managers habitually give themselves the best parts in plays, to the 
exclusion of other actors who are equally or more meritorious; that 
they insist—figuratively always and sometimes literally—on having 
all the limelight to themselves, whilst the rest of the company are 
relegated to the limbo of Egyptian darkness by their more than 
Egyptian taskmasters ; that by such means art is degraded and the 
artist is effaced; finally, that while this system prevails and the 
baleful star floods the whole sphere with the isclated and insolent 
majesty of his usurped beams, the galaxy of unrecognised genius 
around him must for ever pale their ineffectual light. 

It will be seen at once how difficult it is to deal with a criticism 
of this sort by serious argument. The practice assailed can, by the 
nature of the case, only be justified by success; and, equally, it can 
only be condemned by failure. It is not suggested, I suppose, 
where an actor has acquired the necessary capital, that there is any 
impropriety in his expending such capital in the management of a 
theatre any more than in the conduct of any other lawful busi- 
ness. Can it be with any greater reason suggested that there 
is anything improper in the manager of a theatre utilising 
his own talents as part of the assets of the concern? If he 
has over-estimated the value of this particular asset, so much the 
worse for him, and so much the worse for the theatre, which 
is speedily left to its own devices and transferred at a loss to 
other hands. But it is equally bad for the business if the actor- 
manager has under-estimated the value of the asset in question, and 
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equally productive of empty benches, What, for instance, would 
the public say if a manager commencing business with his personal 
past artistic record as his principal asset should suddenly announce 
his determination to abandon for ever important parts and, in the 
interests of art, should propose to come on with a letter? Manage- 
ment of a theatre is, after all, gué management, a business that 
succeeds or fails on precisely the same principles and for the same 
reasons as any other business, A good business man makes the 
most of everything he has; if it be money, he gets the best anid 
safest return for it he can by judicious investment ; if it be goods 
and merchandise, he gets the best price he can for them ; if it be land 
or houses, he improves and adapts them as much as is necessary to 
insure the highest rent; if it be the talent of an assistant, he is 
careful to retain that talent in his service by a salary sufficient to 
prevent its going elsewhere ; and if it be his own brains and experi- 
ence, he utilises them so far, but only so far, as they will bring in a 
profit no less than he could acquire by paying for the services of 
another and more talented man in the same kind of work. This is 
his obvious interest. Now what is the capital of the actor-manager ? 
A theatre, the furniture, the scenery, dresses and appointments of 
the stage, the plays in which’ he has dramatic rights, the services of 
his company, and lastly his own talents as an actor, and his personal 
influence with the public. This last is for him an asset, it may be 
the least valuable asset of all, or it may be by far the most valuable. 
It is for him to judge its value. He misjudgesit at his peril. Ifhe 
assigns to himself parts for which he is unfitted, to the exclusion 
of the more meritorious actor, the hard school of experience will soon 
land him in a position in which he will no longer be at liberty to 
make experiments in self-valuation. But if his popularity with the 
public is tried and proved, he would be a fool if he threw away or did 
not utilise to the utmost penny the value of what would then be the 


most important property in his business. There are some kinds of 


goodwill which are transferable, there are others which are not; and 
among the latter class are the talent and popularity of an actor. All 
assets which are not negotiable or communicable must be used if 
their value is not to be lost altogether; and exactly the same 
considerations which induce a particularly gifted and popular 
member of a medical or legal or other professional firm to dedicate 
his own personal time and attention and skill to the practice of his 
firm, knowing that the public expects it and would otherwise keep 
away, induces the actor-manager to utilise for the benefit of his 
business the talents and experience which have commended them- 
selves to the public voice. 

I do not deny, on the contrary 1 maintain, that the theatres 
often have been and still are and can be well conducted by a managex 
who does not himself appear in the cast. I do it myself six months 
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in every year. Such a manager, though not an actor, may be an 
excellent judge of acting, may be a judicious instructor (it is doubt- 
ful but not impossible), a capable business man, and a keen observer 
of the public taste ; all that can be said is that he has one asset the 
less, compared with the manager who is also an actor. But the fact that 
a manager who is not an actor is wise in not putting a fictitious value 
upon that which is valueless, is in no way inconsistent with the pro- 
position that the manager whose personal talents have been accepted 
by his play-going public is equally wise in not ignoring or throw- 
ing away the benefit of that which is valuable. 

In the one case, the success is assured by the wise self-restraint 
of the manager who does not act, but no less, in the other, it is 
assured by the wise self-expression of the manager who does. 

2. Who are the accusers ? 

They are certainly not the public. Complaint is, in their case, out 
of the question. A certain amusement is offered them for a certain 
consideration. C’est & prendre ou & laisser. They either approve of 
the manner in which the actor-manager casts himself, and go to 
his theatre, or disapprove and stay away. In neither case have they, 
or could they with any reason pretend to have, any legitimate griev- 
ance. Then if not the public, who? Surely not actors. The really 
good actor of small or important parts need have no cause for fear. 
The dramatic critics, and better still the play-going public who, unlike 
the former, are unbiased by any of the personal sympathies or anti- 
pathies inherent in the weakness of individual humanity, are quick 
to detect genuine talent though moving in the smallest of spheres, 
and equally quick to insist on adequate recognition of approved effort. 
Assuming for the purposes of the argument that every actor-manager 
is so consumed with vanity and jealousy that his own inclinations 
would prompt him to withhold such recognition from any other actor 
in his company, yet it it is manifest that the public will (though 
perhaps individually and by degrees) force upon such reluctant 
manager the advancement of the actor who has so attracted their 
attention ; and that the manager, whose interest, after all, consists in 
satisfying, and if possible anticipating, the general desire, will be 
compelled to take into consideration the monetary value of the actor’s 
drawing capacity. 

If the manager’s vanity be so great as to blind him to these con- 
siderations, then, as I have said, he will assuredly not retain for long 
& position in which he can oppress that or any other actor ; but vanity 
is rarely strong enough, in the conduct of a business, to shatter the 
force of self-interest, or to prevent the realisation and development 
of assets. 

Again, as I have hinted above, the actor is likely to be far better 
off under an actor-manager than a speculator pure and simple. The 
public do not know, when an actor is beginning to be known and 
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appreciated by them, how much it is frequently due to this very 
actor-manager’s fatherly assiduity and attention. Nor do they know 
how rarely the actor-manager gets thanked for it, or how unde- 
servedly he is gibed at as an oppressor and a ‘sweater’ of talent. 

3. Who are the accused ? 

Now it is time to ask at whom is ‘ our friend,’ the enemy, shoot- 
ing? Will he be so good as to specify the objects of his denuncia- 
tion? Who are the accused? There is sometimes a delicacy in 
introducing the names of individuals into a general discussion, but 
surely this is one of the cases in which such a delicacy would be: 
entirely misplaced. 

These general and gaseous indictments can only be exploded by 
the ‘bare bodkin’ of individual instances. Actor-managers, there-- 
fore, have a right to ask their assailants to condescend to particulars, 
to point out by name the actors managing theatres in this country 
whom they charge with allotting better parts to themselves than the- 
public hold they are entitled to. The readers of this Review shall be: 
the jury. The accusers are hitherto as personally unknown almost 
and anonymous as the informers who used to drop their damning 
charges into the Lion’s mouth at Venice in the days of the Council 
of Ten. But, at least, let us know whoare theaccused. In general,. 
human nature is so constituted that there is no uncertainty about 
the direction of the finger of scorn, particularly when that finger is: 
anonymous. The number of London actor-managers is limited. 
Surely the framers of the indictment can fix on some one glaring 
example or ghastly warning. 

Again, who and where are the rising actors who have been crushed 
by their actor-managers? Did Mr. Irving crush Mr. Terris or Mr. 
Alexander when they were at the Lyceum? Did I succeed in 
oppressing Mr. Tree when he acted in my company? Has Mr. Tree 
himself succeeded as a manager in extinguishing Mr. Fernandez? 
Has Mr. Thorne prevented Miss Emery or Mr. Maude from rising in 
public estimation? Did Mr. Wilson Barrett obliterate Mr. Willard ? 

The fact is lost sight of that every actor-manager has himself 
gone through the salutary experience of what the indictment calls 
‘being crushed ’—a process which, while it lasted, his youth and 
vanity may have prompted him to call oppression, but which the 
advance of years has taught him to be grateful for as a discipline. 
Each actor-manager has been compelled to wait and to prove himself, 
till one fine day the public ‘discovered’ him. And the process is 
still going on. Do we now see any instances of the actor-manager 
dismissing the actor who may achieve a success? On the contrary, 
he tries to help him, knowing that if he does not other managers 
with a clearer perception of the value of artistic merit will soon snap 
him up, and that if some inducement be not offered to him to stay 
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where he is, in the shape of better parts and increased salary, he will 
‘seek a market for his talents elsewhere. 

Until a specific answer to such specific questions as the above is 
forthcoming—until the demand for particulars is satisfied—I must 
claim to regard the indictment which is the subject of this paper as 
the merest wind-bag, and to doubt the ingenuousness of the pre- 
‘tended zeal for the drama from which it is alleged to issue. The 
charge rests on generalities only, and generalities never convince. 


CHARLES WyNDHAM. 


The Editor of Tut Ninerzenta Century cannot undertake 
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